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‘“‘Bour. AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Part Il, 
Anp her heart sprang in Iseult, and she drew 
With all her spirit and life the sunrise through 
And through her lips the keen triumphant air 
Sea-scented, sweeter than land-roses were, 
And through her eyes the whole rejoicing 
east 
Sun-satisfied, and all the heaven at feast 
Spread for the morning; and the imperious 
mirth 
Of wind and light that moved upon the earth, 
Making the spring, and all the fruitful might 
And strong regeneration of delight 
That swells the seedling leaf and sapling 
man, 

Since the first life in the first world began 
To burn and burgeon through void limbs and 
veius, ’ 

And the first love with sharp sweet procreant 
pains i 

To pieree and bring forth roses; nay, she 
felt 

Through her own soul the sovereign morn- 
ing melt, 

And all the sacred passion of the sun 3 


Andasthe young clouds flamed and were f[ 


undone 

About him coming, touched and burnt away 

In rosy ruin and yellow spoil of day, 

The sweet veil of her body and corporal 
sense 

Felt the dawn also cleave it, and incense 

With light from inward and with effluent heat 

The kindling soul through fleshly hands and 
feet. 

And as the august great blossom of the dawn 

Burst, and the full sun, scarce from sea with- 
drawn, 

Seemed on the fiery water a flower afloat, 

8o as a fire the mighty morning smote 

Throughout her, and incensed with the in- 
fluent hour ; 

Her whole soul’s one great mystical red flower 

Burst; and the bud of her sweet spirit broke 

Rose-fashion, and the strong spring at a stroke 

Thrilled and was cloven, and from the full 
sheath came 

The whole rose of the woman red as flame: 

And all her Mayday blood as from a swoon 


Flushed, and May rose up in her and was | 


June. 


So for a space the morning in her burned : 
Then with half-summer in her eyes she 
_ turned, 

And on her fips was April yet, and smiled 

With eyes grown woman and with mouth ‘left 
ehilds 

And thesoftspeech between them grew again 

With questionings and recordgof what men 

Were mightiest, and what names for love or 
fight 

Shone starriest overhead of queen or knight. 

There Tristram spake of many a noble thing, 

High feast and storm of tourney round the 
king, ~ 

Strangé quest by perilous lands of marsh and 
brake, : 

And ‘cireling woods branch-knotted like a 
snake, 

And places pale with sins that they had seen 

Where was no life of red fruit or of green 

But all was as a dead face-wan and dun; 

And bowers of evil builders whence the sun 

Turns silent, and the moon moves without 
light 

Above them through thesick and star-crossed 
night; 

And of their hands through whom such holds 
lay waste \ 


And all their strengths disheveled and: de- |! 


faced 
Fell ruinous, and were not#from north to 
south ; 
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And of the might of Merlin’s ancient mouth, 
The son of no man’s loins, begot by doom 
In speechless sleep out of a spotless womb; 
For, sleeping among graves where none had 
rest . 
And ominous houses of dead bones unblest 
_ Among the gray grass rough as old rent hair 
And wicked herbage whitening like despair, 
| And blown upon with blasts of dolorous 
i breath 
' From the gaunt openings and rare doors of 
death, 
; A maid unspotted, senseless of the spell, 
Felt not about her breathe some thing of hell 
Whose child and hers was Merlin ; and to him 
Great light from God gave sight of all things 
dim, 


yy 
| And wisdom of all wondrous things, to say 


What root should bear what fruit of night or 
day, 
/ And sovereign speech and counsel above 
man ; 
Wherefore his youth like age was wise and 
wan, 
And his age sorrowful and fain to sleep ; 
Yet should sleep never, neither laugh nor 
weep 
| Till in some deep place of some land or sea 
The heavenly hands of holier Nimue 
That was the nurse of Launcelot, and most 
sweet 
Of all that move with magical soft feet 
| Among us, being of lovelier blood and breath, 
Should shut him in with sleep as kind as 
death, 
For she could pass between the quick and 
dead : 
And of her love toward Pelleas, for whose 
head 
Love-wounded and world-wearied she had 
won ds 
A place beyond all pain in Avalon ; 
And of the fire that wasted afterward 
The loveless eyes and bosom of Ettarde 
In whose false love his faultless heart had 
burned ; 
And now being rapt from her, her lost heart 
yearned 
ine seek him, and passed-hungering out of 
life : 
And after a}l the thuader-hours of strife 
That roared between King’Claudas and King 
Ban, . 
_ How Nimue’s mighty nursling waxed to man, 
And how from his first fidld'such grace he 


got 
That all men’s hearts bowed down to 
Launcelot, 
| And how the high prince Galahault held him 
dear 


And led him even to love of Guenevere, 
And to that kiss which made break forth as 
fire 
The laugh that was the flower of his desire— 
The laugh that lightened at her lips for bliss 
To win from love so great a lover’s kiss: 
And of the toil of Balen all his days 
To reap but thorns for fruit and tears for 
praise, 
Whose hap was evil as his heart was good, 
And all his works and ways by wold and 
wood 
_ Led through much pain to one last laboring 
| day 
When the blood washed the tears out from 
his way: 
And of the kin of Arthur, and their might ; 
The misborn head of Mordred, sad as night, 
With cold waste cheeks and eyes as keen as 


pain, 
And the close angry lips of Agravaine ; 
And gracious Gawain, scattering words as 
flowers, , 
The kindliest head of worldly paramours ; 
And thé fair hand of Gareth, found in fight 
Strong as a sea-beast’s tushes and as white: 
And of the kiug’s self, glorious’ yet and 
glad 
For all the toil and doubt of doom he had, 
Clothed with men’s loves and full of kingly 
days... 








Then Iseult said: ‘“‘Let each knight have 


his praise 
And each good man good witness of his 
worth ; ‘ 
But when men laud the second name on 
earth, 
, Whom would they praise to have no worldly 
peer, , 
, Save him whose love makes glorious Quene- 
vere 9”? 
‘Nay,’ Tristram said, ‘‘such man as he is 
none.” 
* What,” said she, “‘ there is none such un- 
der sun 


| Of all the large earth’s living? Yet I deemed 
; Men spake of one—but maybe men that 
dreamed, ; 
Fools and tongue-stricken, witless, babbler’s 
breed, 
That for all high things was his peer indeed 
' Save this one highest, to be so loved and 
love.” 
And Tristram : 
thereof; 
For there is none such in the world as this.” 
*€ Aye, upon land,” quoth Iseult, ‘‘ none such 
is, 
I doubt not, nor where fighting folk may be; 
But were there noné such between sky and 
sea 
The world’s whole worth were poorer than I 
wist.’’ 


‘Little wit had these 


And Tristram. took her flower-white hand 
and kissed, 
| Laughing ; and through his fair face as in 
} shame : 
The light blood lightened. 
‘* Hear ye no such name ?”’ 
| She said. Andhe: | 
| “Tf there be such a word, 
I wot the queen’s poor harper hath not 
\ heard.” , 
| Then as the fuller-feathered hours grew long, 
' Began to speed their warm .slow. feet with 
song. we 


* Love, is it morning risen or night deceased 
That makes the mirth, of the triumphant 
east ? 
Is it joy given or bitterness put by 
That makes the sweetest drinking at.love’s 
feast ? ey 
O love, love, love, that day should live 
and die! 


“Is it with soul’s thirst or with body’s drouth 
That summer yearns out sunward to the 
south, 
With all the flowers that when thy birth 
drew nigh 
Were molten in one rose to make thy mouth ? 
O love, what care though day should live 
and die? 


“Is the sun glad of all the love on earth, 
The spirit and sense and work of things 
and worth ? 
Is the moon sad, because the month must 
fly 
And bring her death that can but bring back 
birth? 


For.all these things.as,day must live and. 
die. 


“* Love, is it day that makes thee thy delight 
Or thou that seest day made out of thy 
light ? 
Love, as the sun and sea are thou and I, 
Sea without sun dark,. sun without sea 
bright ; : 
The sun is one though day should live and 
die. 


© which is elder, night or light, who knows? 


And life and love, which first of these twain 
grows? 
For life is born of love to wail and cry, 
And love is born of life to heal his woes, 


And light of night, that day should live 
and die, 





**O sun of Heaven above the worldly sea, 
O very love, what light is this of thee! 
' My sea of soul is deep as thou art high, 
But all thy light is shed through all of me, 
As love through love, while day shall live 
and die.” 


‘“Nay,’? said Iseult, “your song is hard to 
read,”’ 
‘‘Aye?” said he, “or too light a song to heed, 
Too slight to follow, it may be? Who shall 
sing 
Of love but as a churl before a king 
If by love’s worth men rate his worthiness ? 
| Yet as the poor churl’s worth to sing is less, 
Surely the more shall be the great king’s 
grace 
To shew for churlish love a kindlier face.” 
"No churl,” she said, “but one in sooth- 
sayer’s wise 
Who says true things that help no more than 
lies. 
I’ve heard men sing of love a simpler way 
Than these wrought riddles made of night 
and day, 
Like jeweled reins whereon the rhyme-bells 
hang.” 
And Tristram smiled and changed his song 
and sang ; 


“The breath between my lips of lips not mine 
Like spirit in sense that makes pure sense 
divine 
Is as life in them from the living sky, 
That entering fills my heart with blood. of 
thine, 
And thee with me, while day shall live and 
die. 


‘“‘ Thy soul is shed into me with thy breath, 
And in my heart each heartbeat of thee 
saith 
How in thy life the life-springs of'me lie, 
| Even one life to be gathered of one death 
| In me and thee; though day may live and 
die. 


“Ah! who knows now if in my veins it be 
My blood that feels life sweet, or blood of 
thee, 
And this thine eyesight kindled in mine 
eye 
That shews me'fn thy flesh the soul of me, 
For thine made mine, while day may live 
and die ? 


* Ah! who knows yet if one be twain or one, 
And sunlight separable again from sun, 
And I from thee with all my life-springs 
dry, : 
And thou from me with all thine heartbeats 
done, 
Dead separate souls while day shall live and 
die? 


“T see my soul within thine eyes, and hear 
My spirit in all thy pulses thrill with fear, 
And in my lips the passion of thee sigh, 
And music of me made in mine own ear ; 
Am I not thou while dayshall live and die ? 


“Art thou not I as I, thy love, am thou ? 
So let all things pass from us; we are now, 
| “For all that was and will be, who knows 
why? : 
And all that is‘and is not, who knows how ? 
Who knows? God knows why day should 
live and die.” 


And Iseult mused and spake no word, but 
sought ., 
Through all the hushed ways of her tongue- 
less thought 
What face or covered likeness of a-face 
In what veiled hour or ‘dream-determined 
: plage 
The seeing might take for love’s face, and 
*» » Delieve 
This was the spirit to whom all spirits cleave, 
For that sweet wonder of the twain made one 
. And each one twain, incorpcrate: sun with 
‘ sun, 
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Star with star molten, soul with soukimbued 
And allthe soul’s works, all their multitude, 
Made one thought and one vision and one 


song, 

Love~-this thing sat upon her go 1 $0 strong: 

She could not choose buty be should 
see, . ' 

So went she musing down her Soda! ‘but 
he, ug 


Sweet-hearted a8 @ bird Hiattakes the sum: 
With his clear eyes, and feels ‘the. glad go 
‘ ran 

Through his bright blood and his fejoicing 
wings, 

And opens all himself to Heaven and sings, 

Made ber mind light and full of noble mirth 

With words and songs the gladdest grown 
on earth, 

Till she was blithe and high of heart as he. 

So swam the Swallow through the springing 
sea. 


And while they sat at speech as ata feast, 

There came a light wind hardening from the 
east 

And blackening, and made. comfortless the 
skies ; 

And the sed thrilled as with heart-sundering 
sighs 

One after one drawn, with each breath it 
drew, 

And the green hardened into iron blue, 

And the soft light went out of all its face. 

Then Tristram girt him for the rowers’ 
place 

And took his oar and smote, and toiled with 
might 

In the wind’s full face and the strong sea’s 
spite 

Laboring ; and all the rowers rowed hard, 
but he 

More mightily than any wearier three. 

And Iseult watched him rowing with sinless 
eyes, 

That loved him but in holy girlish wise, 

For noble joy in his fair manliness 

And trust and tender wonder; none the less 

She thought, if God had given her grace to 


Man and make war on danger of earth and 
sea, 

Even such a man she would be; for his 
stroke 

Was mightiest as the mightier water broke, 

And in sheer measure like strong music drave 

Clean through the wet weight of the wal- 
lowing wave, 

And as a tune before a great king played, 

For triumph was the tune their strong strokes 
made, 

And sped the ship*through with smooth 
strife of oars 4 

Over the mid-sea’s gray foam-paven floors, 

For all the loud breach of the waves at will. 


So for an hour they fought the storm out 

still, 

And the shorn foam spun from the blades, 
and high 

The keel sprang from the wave-ridge, and the 
sky 

Giared at them for a breath’s space through 
the rain ; 

Then the bows with a sharp shock plunged 
again 

Dowp, and the sea clashed on them, and so 
rose 

The bright stem like one panting from swift 
blows, 

And as a swimmer’s joyous beaten head 

Rears itself laughing, so in that sharp stead 

The light ship lifted her long quivering 
bows 

As might the man his buffeted strong brows 

Out of the wave-breach ; for with one stroke 
yet 

Went all men’s oars together, strongly set 

As to loud music, and with hearts uplift 

They smote their strong way through the 
drench and drift 

Till the keen hour had chafed itself to death 

And the east wind fell fitfully, breath by 
breath, 

Tired; and across the thin and slackening 
rain 

Sprang the face southward of the sun again. 


Then all they rested and were eased at 
heart, 
And Iseult rose up where she sat apart, 
And with her sweet soul deepening her deep 
eyes 
Cast the furs from her and subtle embroid- 
eries 
That wrapped her from the storming rain 
and spray, 
And shining like all April in one day, 
Hair, face, and throat dashed with the stray- 
ing showers, 
She turned, a sunbeam-colored flower of 
flowers, 
And laughed on Tristram with her eyes, and 
said: 
* I too have heart then, I was not afraid.’’ 






And‘answering some light courteous word of 


=) grace 

» »He saw her clear face lighten on his face 

* Unwittingly, with unenamored eyes, 

' For the last time. A livé man in such wise®. 
Looks i of his fixed ‘hour | x 

2 hata a he hath no 

: Power: 

To keep the life a some ‘ave minutes’ 

: t “space. 


ee 


‘And knew not, ghd she knew not. The Aast © 
time— “~ 

The last that should be told ie any Genel 

Heard anywhere on mouths of singing men ~ 

That evershould sing praise of them again ; 

The last hour of their hurtless hearts at rest, 

The last that peace should touch them breast 
to breast, 

The last that sorrow far from them should 
sit, 

This last was with them and they knew not it. 


For Tristram being athirst with strong toil 
spake 
Saying: , 
*‘Tseult, for all dear love’s labor’s sake 
Give me to drink, and give me for a pledge 
The touch of four lips on the beaker’s 
edge ?”’ 


And Iseult sought and would not wake 

Brangwain 

Who slept as one half dead with fear and 
pain, 

Being tender-natured ; so with hushed light 
feet 

Went Iseult round her, with soft looks and 
sweet 

Pitying her pain ; so sweet a spirited thing 

She was, and daughter of a kindly king. 

And spying what strange bright secret thing 
was kept 

Fast in that maid’s white bosom while she 
slept, 

She sought and drew the gold cup forth and 
smiled 

Marveling, with such light wonder as a 
child 

That hears of glad sad life in magic lands ; 

And bare it back to Tristram with pure 
hands 

Holding the love-draught that should be for 
flame 

To burn out of them fear and faith and 
shame, 

And lighten all their life up in men’s sight 

And make them sad forever. Then the 
kaight ~ 

Bowed toward her and crayed whence had 
she this strange thing 

That might be spoil of some dim Asian king, 

By starlight stolen from some waste place of 
sands, 

And a maid bore it here in harmless hands. 

And Iseult, laughing : 

** Other lords that be 

q Feast, and their men feast after them; but 
we, 

Our men must keep the best wine back to 
feast 

Till they be full and we of all men least 

Feed after them and fain to fare so well: 

So with mine handmaid and your squire it 
fell 

That hid this bright thing from us in a wile.”’ 


And with light lips yet full of their swift 

smile 

And hands that wist not though they dug a 
grave, 

Undid the hasps of gold, and drank, and 
gave, 

And he drank after, a deep kingly draught ; 

And all their life changed in them, for they 
quaffed 

Death ; if it be death so to drink, and fare 

As men who change and are what these twain 
were. 

And shuddering with eyes full of fear and 
fire 

And heartstung with a serpentine desire, 

He turned and saw the terror in her eyes 

That yearned upon him shining in such 
wise 

As a star midway in the midnight fixed. 


Their Galahault was the cup and she that 

mixed ; 

Nor other hand there needed, nor sweet 
speech 

To lure theirJdips together ; each on each 

Hung with strange eyes and hovered asa 
bird 

Wounded, and each mouth trembled for a 
word ; 

Their heads neared, and their hands were 
drawn in one 

And they saw dark, though still the un- 
sunken sun 

Far through fine rain shot fire into the 
south, 

And their four lips became one burning 
mouth, 
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ente to the divine efficiency in response. to. 
the faith of his people will bear a re-exam- 
ination and closer adjustment to the letter 
of his promise.” I am inclined to think 
that there zs need of an examination of this 
matter, though the conclusion may not be 
altogether such as the writer referred to 
evidently has in mind. 

First of all, then, Tet us ue no contro- 
versy as to the alleged facts, though there 
is reason to think that in some instances the 
wonderfulness of the cure has been exag- 
gerated. Neither need we question whether 
in some cases the cure may not be largely 
attributed to the natural effect of a highly 
excited imagination. Let it be allowed 
that there have been remarkable cures 
really (so far as we can judge) produced by 
divine power in direct answer to prayer. 
Still the question for us is: What is the 
practical inference which the Christian 
public should draw? It is evidently im- 
plied in the articles referred to that we are 
to infer that there has been ‘too little faith 
in the power of prayer, and that, if there 
were sufficient faith, such wonderful cures 
might be wrought on anybody suffering 
from any disease whatsoever. 

Now, I feel constrained to maintain that 
in this inference there is a radical and 
mischievous error—an error almost certain 
to lead to fanaticism, on the one hand, and 
to skepticism, on the other. But, it will be 
at once rejoined, do you not believe the 
Bible? And is not the doctrine thus con- 
demned clearly the biblical doctrine? Well, 
no better appeal can be made than to the 
Bible. To the Bible, therefore, let us go. 
We shall, of course, be pointed at once to 
Mark xi, 24: ‘‘What things soever ye 
desire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive 
them and ye shall have them.” Nothing, 
it would seem, could be more explicit and 
unequivocal. And yet immediately after- 
ward we read: ‘‘ When ye stand praying, 
forgive if ye have aught against any. 

But if ye do not forgive, neither 
will your Father which is in Heaven for- 
give your trespasses.” Suppose, now, a 
man to pray God for forgiveness, believing 
that God will forgive, while yet he fails to 
forgive those against whom he has a com 
plaint, what will happen? According to 
one passage, as interpreted by the persons 
above referred to, he certainly will be for- 
given; according to the other, he certainly 
will not be. But, it may be rejoined, the 
case is hardly supposable. An unforgiving 
man cannot have the right kind of faith. I 
reply: The case is supposable. Christ’s 
language is: ‘‘Believe that ye receive.” 
Taken literally, it only requires that one 
should persuade himself that the specific 
thing asked for will be granted, and this 
certainly might be done by a man with an 
unforgiving temper. But, if this is not 
conclusive, let us see how Jesus exemplified 
his. own doctrine. In Gethsemane he 
prayed: ‘‘If it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me; nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.” And the cup did not pass from 
him. And how was it with Paul? He be- 
sought the Lord thrice that his thorn in the 
flesh might depart from him; but the thorn 
remained. If the doctrine implied in much 
that is nowadays written and spoken on the 
subject of prayer is true, then Paul and 
Jesus were sadly wanting in faith, and 
needed to have some of these modern apos- 
tles at their side, in their hours of tempta- 
tion, to whisper in their ears the reassuring 
words: “All things are possible to him 
that believeth.” 

If it is asked: What then shall be thought 
of those plain promises connected with the 
prayer of faith? I answer: It is not neces- 
sary to gointo a minute exegesis of them 
in order to determine their exact meaning. 
It is more td the present purpose to show 
that the pressing of their apparent literal 
meaning leads to absurdity, if not to blas- 
phemy. Moreover, it is important, when 





we are on the biblical aspect of the ques- 


For some time paatin in books and news- 
paper articles, the ‘attention of public 
has been called yds 8 of heal- 
ing effected simply by prayer 0 . 

| And recently, after g ade é 
| countiof such a cies, SimiteRbncHiles by 
| asking whether pom is not * showing that 
the prevalent theory of his Church in refer: 


tion, to call attention to the fact that the 
“Bible lays.down other conditions of effective 
} prayer quite as clearly as this one of - 
#.g., in John xv, 7 we read: “If yea 
in me, and my words abide in you, ye gl 
ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you.” The sathe sweeping promise, but a 
different Condition. So in I John iii, 22; 
“ Whatsoever we ask we receive of him, 
because we keep his commandments and do 
those things that are pleasing in his sight.” 
The same promise, but another. condition. 
Again, in I John v, 14: ‘‘ This is the con- 
fidence that we have in him, that if we ask 
anything according to his will he heareth 
us.” Still the same promise, but a different 
condition. Again, in James iv, 3 we have 
still another statement: ‘“‘ Ye ask and re- 
ceive not, because ye ask amiss.”; And 
what is asking amiss? Not having faith 
enough? No; but ‘‘that ye may consume 
it upon your lusts.” It is asking from a 
selfish motive. Now, if our doctrine of 
prayer is to be built upon a biblical founda- 
tion, why is it that these passages are wholly 
ignored by these faith-men, and everything 
made to turn upon those others in which 
faith is enjoined? Why do we never hear 
of obedience as the talisman which shall se- 
cure to us the desired blessing? Why is 
emphasis never laid on the conformity of 
our request to the divine will as a condition 
of successful prayer? Why are we not 
told that, in order to gain an answer to our 
petitions we must be animated by a pur- 
pose to use the desired gift unselfishly? 
There is no conceivable reason why some 
of this latter class of passages should not 
be seized upon as furnishing a key for the 
unlocking of the treasure-house of God’s 
blessing, as well as those others which give 
prominence to faith. In fact, if we must 
make a choice, the conditions expressed in 
these passages just quoted would seem to 
be more vital and important than faith it 
self, especially if the faith is made to con- 
sist in merely believing that the thing 
prayed for will come. For there is an ob- 
vious inherent propriety in God’s requiring, 
as a condition of his promising to answer 
bebe that the prayer shall be acceptable, 
at it shall be for that which is according 
to his will. It is reasonable that no sweep- 
ing promise should be made to one who does 
not abide in Him for whose sake God an- 
swers prayer. It would be an act of fool- 
ish indulgence for God to offer to gratify 
any purely selfish request. But there is 
nothing unreasonable in supposing that God 
may, for good reasons, refuse to hear some 
prayers, even though he who offers them is 
fully persuaded that they will be heard. 
To suppose otherwise is practically to re- 
quire God to surrender his own govern- 
ment and, instead of being our sovereign, 
to become our servant. 

This is strong language; but is not strong 
language required? If the theory of pray- 
er in question affirmed no more than that 
every trustful, genuine prayer is certain to 
call down some blessing, though not pre- 
cisely the one asked for; or if faith were 
insisted on only as one important element 
of true prayer, then there would be no oc- 
casion for these strictures. But it is prayer 
for specific temporal blessings, and belief 
that precisely these blessings will be 
granted, that constitutes the essence of the 
theory more or less distinctly propounded 
in these repeated presentations of the sub- 
ject of prayer-cures. If a man may with 
perfect confidence expect, without the use 
of ordinary means and in direct answer to 
prayer, to be relieved from pain and sick- 
ness, then there is equal reason why a poor 
man may, with the same confidence, pray 
for wealth, an unemployéd man for work, 
an ignorant man for knowledge, or an ugly 
man for beauty. Even though bodily 
health be allowed to be the highest of tem- 
poral blessings, still it is a temporal bless- 
ing. To how many hundreds has sickness 
itself been made the means of spiritual 
good. Is it not God’s will that many should 
glorify him by a cheerful submission to the 
pains and disabilities of disease? Or are 
we, on the contrary, to expect that, with 
sufficient faith, all disease can be abolished 
and no one ever die except of old age, if 


_even of that? It is clear that Paul never 


had any such conception of the privilege 
of prayer as is enjoyed in modern times. 
If he had had, #e would not have had oc- 





casion to tell about his tribulations and dis- 
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tresses; he would never have had to learn 
that hard lesson—how, in whatsoever state, 
he was therewith to be content. He would 
simply have prayed to have all those dis- 
agreeable things taken away from him, and 
have got perfect release from them. 

Is this caricature? Then what is meant 
when these alleged cases of marvelous 
cures are paraded before the public? Even 
when the narratives are not accompanied 
with a practical inference the inference 
will be drawn by many that, if the stories 
are true, then any one else, with like faith, 
may accomplish the same result. And in 
most cases the writer does not leave it to 
the reader to draw the inference. But, we 
may be asked, what is to be said of the 
facts?. I reply: We are not called on to 
explain the facts. Perhaps God does some- 
times perform remarkable cures in answer 
to prayer. Sometimes it may be according 
to his will to do so. But to infer that he 
grants the specific thing asked for simply 
because of the faith exercised is a gross 
violation no less of logic than of the spirit 
and letter of the Bible. And, if cases can 
be cited in which the perfect faith seemed 
to be the effectual agent in securing the 
blessing, cases can also be cited in which, 
notwithstanding the faith, the blessing 
failed to come. I knew not long ago a 
young man who was praying for the re- 
covery of a little child from sickness. He 
prayed most earnestly and fervently. He 
offered what he felt to be the prayer of 
faith, and had a sort of inward revelation 
that because of his prayers the child would 
live. But the child died; and the young man 
almost lost both his faith and his reason 
in consequence of the shock. Doubtless 
there are other cases of thesame sort. But 
these cases are not often published. Why, 
however, should they notbe? If our theory 
of prayer is to be founded on the historical 
examples of the manner in which God 
answers prayer, then let all the facts come 
out. Above all, let us not forget that, while 
we are to have faith in God, it is far more 
important in our prayers to be able to say 
from the heart ‘“‘Not my will but thine 
be done” than it is to believe that by the 
mere exercise of faith we can secure from 
God the gratification of our whims or even 
of our most ardent desires for worldly or 
physical good. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 
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A BETTER SYSTEM. 





BY PROF, V. B. DENSLOW, LL.D. 





THERE are some who say: ‘‘ Yes, we be- 
lieve ina system of responsible ministry 
and dissolvable legislatures, as the best 
machinery for giving flexibility and 
strength to a constitution and for enabling 
the popular will instantly to affect the gov- 
ernment ”; but you must not dispense with 
a permanent and independent executive. 
Let the Cabinet go out, as it does in En- 
gland, when outvoted in Congress; but if 
your system includes the resignation of the 
President it will be an acephalous govern- 
ment. ‘‘ What,” they ask, ‘‘ would be the 
consequences of changing the entire 93,000 
federal officeholders every time the Presie, 
dent is outvoted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives?” . 

To this we reply that four-fifths of these 
officeholders, instead of being appointed to 
obey the President, ought to be elected by 
the people, as like offices of the state are, 
and taught to obey the law. What a 
seething mass of corruption would each of 
our states be if only the governor and 
legislature were elected by the people and 
all the other offices were appointed by the 
governor. Yet there are as good reasons 
for it in the case of each staie as in that of 
the United States. The governor would 
have to farm out these appointments 
among the members of the legislature in 
each state as the President now does among 
his congressmen. These legislators would 
use them as party perquisites, to pay their 
henchmen for personal services. In short, 
we would supersede five-sixths of the 
President’s appointing power as the first 
step to any system of reform whatever. 

The retirement of the Cabinet alone with- 
out the President would not in this country 
afford us responsible government. The 
President’s powers should be no greater 
than that of an English premier, these be- 
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ing as great as any one man is competent to 
wield. 1f he remained in power after being 
outvoted, he would do so either to maintain 
his former policy, in which case he would 
be a nuisance; or, if he remained to carry 
out in good heart the policy he had opposed, 
he would be a truckler and hypocrite. 

The simplest and most effective mode of 
securing the principles of responsible min- 
istry and a dissolvable legislature in 
America would be to relegate the Presi- 
dent to the position of premier, or chief of 
the Cabinet, coming in and going out with 
them, and having his seat as leader for the 
Government on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. No system of responsi- 
ble ministry would be conceivable unless 
the ministry were members of and occu- 
pied seats in the House. The almost pure- 
ly ministerial functions performed by the 
Queen of England in dissolving the House, 
calling elections, accepting Cabinet resigna- 
tions, and appointing new Cabinets upon 
the nomination of the successful opposition 
in the House, could be made, wholly minis- 
terial and, being so made, could be devolved 
on the Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, 
who sits for life and who is as permanent 
non-partisan and colorless an officer under 
our Constitution as the king or queen 
usually is under that of England. Sup- 
pose the constitutional rule to be that no 
‘President, or Cabinet, or House of Repre- 
sentatives can continue in office longer 
than seven years, which is the longest period 
for which the English House of Commons 
can run without a new election; that, if 
they are in accord with each other, they 
will continue in office during that period. 
Suppose, to start with, that President, Cabi- 
net, and House are all elected, the first 
election being necessarily based on their 
personal and party antecedents, and not on 
any question of legislative policy. The 
‘President and Cabinet present bill after bill 
‘on the floors of Congress, defend them, 
‘and they are passed; the opposition waiting 
warily and studying closely for an issue 
on which they can obtain control of the 
Government. Soon it comes. Issue is 
joined. The administration, after a fair 
fight, is outvoted. If it has no hope that 
‘the people would sustain it, it resigns at 
once, without appealing to the people. 
‘Meanwhile, the opposition party in Con- 
gress, by the same vote in which the ad- 
ministration were defeated, has expressed 
its confidence in nine persons, whom it 
designates as its candidates respectively 
for President, Vice-President, and the sev 
eral Cabinet officers. In case of the volun- 
tary retirement of the heretofore Presi- 
dent and Cabinet these nine persons are, 
on such nomination by the House, con- 
firmed by the Chief-Justice, and there- 
upon, without going to the people on the 
question, they enter on their duties, Usu- 
ally, however, the defeated administra- 
tion will appeal to the people, and then 
for the first time in the history of 
American legislation will the people have 
a voice in pronouncing what shall be the 
character of their future legislation. Sup- 
pose it be a bill to abolish the national 
‘bank-notes, and supply their place by a 
direct issue of greenbacks. The people 
iwill vote on this one unobscured, untram- 
meled issue. Its singleness will favor its 
clear discussion; and, if there are any con- 
gressmen capable of comprehending it, 
they can explain it so that the people will 
also. If the congressional disputants can- 
mot tell which is the wiser policy, the 
people will have the satisfaction of instruct- 
ing them by voting for one or the other, 
Whichever way the people, voting by con- 
gressional districts, may decide, of that 
‘complexion will be the newly-elected 
President or Premier, Cabinet, and majority 
in the House. Possibly it would be well 
ithat the several state legislatures should at 
the same time elect and return their sen- 
ators. But this would be of minor import- 
ance. This plan is identical with constitu- 
tional liberty in England, Canada, Austra- 
lia, France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzer- 
land. . It was not rejected or considered by 
our fathers in framing the Constitution of 
the United States, because, as their writings 
in The Federalist and elsewhere amply , 
show, it had not then been sufficiently ma- 
tured in England to attract the attention of 
our acutest statesmen. Hamilton himself 





(in the LXIXth Letter in the Federalist) 


states that the disuse of the veto power in 
England was due to the art with which the 
king influenced the popular elections, 
thereby completely ignoring the modern 
doctrine of the English constitution, that 
the veto power is disused because the 
throne modifies its ministry to harmonize 
with the House of Commons. The ad- 
vantages of the system are: 

1, It will tend to elevate from the dead 
slough of our average political demagogu- 
ism and mediocrity a class or school of 
genuine parliamentary leaders and states- 


men. 

2. It will tend to secure political power 
by the continual choice of the representa- 
tives of the people in those who, by their 
daily skill in the use of the power entrust- 
ed to them, retain most effectually the 
public approbation. 

8. It will do away with all conflicts be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government and will make both at 
all times responsible to the people. 

4. It will divide political parties on living 
issues, instead of on the dead past, and will 
vitalize politics, by enabling the people to 
vote on legislative policies prior to their 
adoption. 

5. It will so abridge the President’s 
power as to reduce his actual duties to a 
scope within the compass of one mind, in- 
stead of obliging him to farm out most of 
his powers irresponsibly among congress- 
men and other political henchmen. 

6. It will end the political anomaly by 
which, under a system which boasts of be- 
ing the freest on earth, the people have less 
check on their officeholders, when once 
elected, than the subjects of most of the 
constitutional monarchies of Europe. 

UNION COLLEGE OF LAw, CHICAGO, ILL, 





A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





I xnow not how Mr. Seelye’s voice 
sounded to others that Tuesday morning, 
while discussing the electoral vote of Louis- 
iana; but tomeit had the ring of patriotism 
and struck my ear with the sweetness of 
sudden music. It was much, how much— 
amid the clamor of infuriated partisans and 
the shouts of triumphant place-seekers—to 
listen to the words of truth and wisdom 
from the mouth of a real patriot. It is only 
now and then in the House of Represent- 
atives, as elsewhere, that a man can be 
found of the highest spiritual perception, 
brave enough and strong enough to be ab- 
solutely true to it. There are so many 
secret and potent forces to warp a public 
man. His fealty to his party, his allegiance 
to its leaders, his hunger for its rewards all 
bind and hold him. Only at long intervals 
do we find a man pure enough and strong 
enough to rise above all these, to utter the 
words of simple rectitude—a man whose 
words find their only reward in the 
approval of his conscience and in the hearts 
of the far-off, true people; the man, then, 
to shape those words to deeds, whatever may 
be to himself the consequences. 

This man is the only hero. 

In the clash of parties and the bitter bat- 
tles of partisans, how long we listen, how 
weary we grow before we bear his voice. 
But amid a hundred voices I heard it at least 
three times that Tuesday morning. Twice 
from Massachusetts, and once from its 
antipodes, Kentucky. I leave the tech- 
nicalities to lawyers, the expediencies to 
politicians, and strike at once for the higher 
and rarer realm of simple justice. Herein 
stood these men and spoke—Seelye, Pierce, 
and Watterson. It is urged against the two 
former that they could say what they be- 
lieved without cost, as they were not 
coming back. But we will, at least, have 
the grace to remember that they could come 
back, if they would. Said Mr. Seelye: 

‘‘Mr. Speaker, there are cases where the 
summum jus becomes the swmma injuria— 
cases where the law, strictly interpreted 
and strenuously enforced, works out results 
contr to all law; and in such cases 

ie tae the letter of the law aside and 
lifts her voice in judgment as the sover- 
eign spirit of the law, thespirit of rigbteous- 
ness and truth declares. I find such a 
case in the pending issue. This Electoral 
Commission has clearly interpreted and 
accurately applied the Constitution and the 
laws submitted to them; yet what if the 
principle on which the Constitution 
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thereby subverted? What if the jealous 
care for state rights and constitutional pre- 
rogatives may so foster faction, and so blunt 
the sense of justice, and so increase the 
prevalence of fraud that the very founda- 
tion ef prerogatives and rights has disap- 


“* No nation,’ said Niebuhr, ‘ever died 
except by suicide’; and the suicidal poison 
is engendered not so much in the unjust 
statutes of a government as in the immoral 
practices of a people, which the govern- 
ment is unable to punish or restrain. It is 
because I fear that the strict and accurate 
interpretation of the Constitution applied 
to the electoral vote of Louisiana would 
imperil that vote in the future and increase 
the very danger which the Constitution in- 
tended to avoid that I am unable to concur 
with such an application.” 


Thus spoke Western Massachusetts. 
Thus speke the representative of a people 
whose politics are a religion. When the 
people of inland Massachusetts chose Ju- 
lius H. Seelye from his professor’s chair 
and the ranks of the Christian ministry to 
represent them in Congress they believed 
that he would lift his voice in defense of 
righteousness and truth, that he would de- 
fine the spirit rather than the letter of the 
law; and they have not been disappointed. 
Said Henry L. Pierce, of Boston, the life- 
long friend of Charles Sumner: 


“Tt is with great diffidence that I ven- 
ture to dissent from the decision of the 
Commission; but the rule that it has laid 
down forthe determination of this ques- 
tion is one that I cannot conscientiously 
endorse. The Commission declares that it 
is not competent to take any evidence to 
show that persons other than those certi- 
fied to by the governor of the state, on and 
according tothe determination of the re- 
turning officers for elections in a state, had 
been appointed, or that the determination 
of the returning officers was not in accord- 
-ance with law and fact. 

“‘ It could never have been intended by 
those who established this system of gov- 
ernment that there should be no examina- 
tion, no scrutiny of the return of the 
electoral votes as certified by the state au- 
thorities, That gross frauds were 
‘committed in the canvass of votes is ad- 
mitted, I believe, by both parties; and it is 
alto admitted that the Returning Board 
acted, in the discharge of their duties, in an 
arbitrary and illegal manner, If these are 
not matters in which the representatives of 
all the people, authorized by the Constitu- 
tion to count the votes and declare the re- 
‘sult, can inquire into, then this Govern- 
ment stands on avery insecure foundation. 
T cannot give my assent to such declara- 
tion. It is contrary to good government, 
it is contrary to good morals, it tends to 
weaken the hold of the Government upon 
the respect and confidence of the people, 
and the party which gets office by its 
adoption will be a party founded on a 
principle dangerous to the perpetuity of 
the Government. 

“‘T am aware that in the action I now 
take I stand almost alone amid my 
political associates here; but I should be 
recreant to my convictions if I neglected 
to place upon the imperishable records of 
the House my dissent from the rule which 
it ts proposed to establish.” 


Thus spake Eastern Massachusetts. 

Henry Watterson, of Kentucky, a young 
prince among Democrats, ardent, impas- 
sioned, but clear-headed and true-hearted, 
said: 

‘Mr. Speaker, if the acceptance of the 
inevitable with resolution and dignity be 
the highest as it is the rarest form of 
courage known among men, it is made in 
this present instance the harder by the-con- 
sciousness of double-dealing and foul play. 
Two courses are open to the majority on 
this floor: on the one hand passionate out- 
cry, at once impotent and childish; on the 
other hand offering no needless obstruction 
to the progress of events, an earnest, man- 
ly, but temperate protest against what we 
believe to be a great and grievous wrong. 
In my judgment, the latter is my duty, plain 
and clear. . . In the very act of vot- 
ing for the Electoral Commission Bill we 
provided for the contingency that bas come 
upon us. I voted for that measure in per- 
fect good faith. The result has gone 
against me. And, detestable as I must think 
the means that brought it about, I accept 
it as a finality. I shall go to my peopleand 
tell them all. And when they have taken 
time for réflection, I am sure that they will 
illustrate the wisdom and the grace of mod- 
‘eration. Life will go forward in spite of 
all this. There is yet much to live for in 
this rough world, and among the rest that 
day of reckoning, dies tre, dies ila. 


“** When the dark shall be lizht 
And the wrong be made right.’” 


Whatever judgment may be set on the 
special opinions of these three men, no 
fair-minded, large-minded person will deny 
that their utterances emit the spirit of the 
rarest patriotism. To stand alone amid 
your comrades for conscience’ sake, to be 





and the laws must ultimately rest becomes 


calm and patient under what you believe to 
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be injustice and wrong, is possible only to 
the first among men, Far be it from me 
to sit in judgment upon the gentlemen 
whose legal learning, whose technical con- 
clusions, or whose purpose to get power 
and place made them go with the majority. 
It may have been expedient, under all the 
conflicting conditions, it may have been 
best as it is, according to worldly wisdom; 
but who will say that, with its intimidation 
and cruelty on one side, its corruption and 
fraud on the other, that moraliy the whole 
vote of Louisiana should not have been cast 
out utterly and forever? 

It is easy to slip along with the crowd, 
especially when that crowd is on its certain 
way to place and power. It is not so easy 
to halt and say: ‘‘I willgo no further. I 
will not give my name to a wrong. Take 
your places. Take your power. Decry 
me, if you will. I will not sin against my 
honor, because it is expedient.” ' 

One has but to probe the quality of the 


average congressman to lament the loss of | 


such men as Seelye and Pierce. What a 
comment on our politics that such men can- 
not be induced to.stay long in public life. 
Sick of the chicanery, the dissimulation, 
the low standard of honor which prevails, 
they fly from it in disgust. Because the 
best men of the country cannot be induced 
to stay in this atmosphere long enough, or 
in sufficient numbers to become a controll- 
ing force in it, is precisely why it is given 
over to a majority of demagogues and pol- 
iticians, and why, as a country, we find 
ourselves where we do today. Never till 
men of a higher and finer stamp are chosen 
en masse, till all public servants are held to 
a higher standard of personal and political 
honor and are willing to stay and bear thé 
burden and heat of the fray for their coun- 
try’s sake, can the day of the demagogue 
pass away and the nation enter upon an era 
of higher government and of better things. 

Mr. Pierce expresses extreme disgust at 
the modes of public service, and peremp- 
torily refused re-election. A man of vast 
energy and unblemished character, he is 
also a man of great wealth, won in honor- 
abjie business, which he seems to prize 
chiefly as the means of making other people 
happy. He disburses his riches in the most 
sunny and gentle fashion. Last year he 
took a well-known man of letters with his 
family through Europe, bearing all their ex- 
penses. And how few know, in their de- 
light over the xesthetic and poetic souvenirs 
of foreign travel to which they are now treat- 
ed from time to time, how much they owe to 
the generous man of business and affairs, 
who perhaps never wrote an esthetic letter 
or a poem in his life. When Charles Sum- 
ner had five thousand dollars burnt up in 
the Boston fire, and was about starting forth 
on a lecturing tour to make good his loss, 
‘*Don’t take the trouble,” said his friend, 
laying five thousand dollars on the table. 
And Sumner, though in the usual sense no 
gift-taker, took his friend and his five thou- 
sand, ‘as that friend wished, and never went. 
Thus this rare public man, brave, generous 
and true, scatters the blossoms of his for- 
tune to make sweet the lives of others; but 
he will not stay in Washington and bea 
congressman. 

The Senate coming into the House has 
ceased tobe a pageant and has dwindled 
into avery small and driveling affair. 
Yesterday not more than a third of the 
senators took the trouble to come in at all. 
Mr. Ferry, holding Mr. Gorham, came in 
as grand as ever: and Father Bassett came 
behind, tugging his two mahogany boxes 
full of votes as tight as ever; but few and far 
between were the stragglers that came after. 
The filibusterers, bent solely upon mischief, 
objected to Pennsylvania at once, and in 
less than five minutes the Senate had depart- 
ed. It went back to its own chamber, and in 
a few moments sent word back that it had 
decided in favor of Pennsylvania and was 
ready to return to the House. But the 
House was not ready for the Senate. It 
was at that moment devoted to the exhil- 
arating pastime of ‘‘calling the roll” on a 
motion of adjournment—in other words, 
‘‘filibustering ”—and wanted nothing of 
the Senate, which it kept waiting at its 
pleasure. By such performances the 
eighty-one revolutionists hope to stave off 
action and to prevent the count till it is too 
late to proclaim the President.. The better 
class of Democrats all discountenance this 
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procedure by undeviatingly opposing 
votes. It is evident, however, that the 
heart of Speaker Randall is with them, 
for thus far he always rules in their 
favor when it is possible. So much for 
making a demagogue the chief of the 
House. 
One can afford to be sorrier for Hew- 
itt than for any other Democrat. A 
man of fine fiber and delicate health; a 
man of culture, talent, and probity, he 
gave one hundred thousand dollars toward 
the election of Tilden, served him faith- 
fully by day and by night, far beyond his 
failing,strength, not only in the end to be 
disappointed, but to be abused by the crazy 
malcontents of his party as a weak-minded 
trifler, who has frittered away, if he has 
not sold, the chances of his candidate. It 
seems to me unfair that he should heap any 
especial blame upon Judge Hoar, any more 
than on any other of the triumphant 
“eight,” which, of course, were foreordained 
from all eternity to beat the seven. Never- 
theless, it is on Judge Hoar that he empties 
the little tingling vials of his concentrated 
wrath. There is always something ludi- 
crous in an expression of,extreme rage. 
Perhaps it is its impotency to express the 
quarter of rage it feels. At any rate, I 
laughed outright yesterday when Hewitt 
rolled his eyes over upon Hoar, as the latter 
came up to reply to the speech in which 
Hewitt had just attacked him. The re- 
sentment in his eyes was that of a baffled 
and outraged child, defeated in its way 
and hating the monster who had the pow- 
er to thwart and oppress it. Hoar, trim 
and glib, with fluent speech and assured 
triumph, looked upon him as a cat might 
look at a mouse and ‘‘ went forhim.” If 
Hewitt’s speech was bitter, solemn, and 
awfully true to him, Hoar’s was sharp asa 
razor and keen as. briar; and he did not 
hesitate to both prick and cut his forlorn, 
insomniac foe. It was a picture, a few mo- 
ments later, to see Hoar and David Dudiey 
Feld buttonhole each other in the aisle. 
Field is six feet high. Hoar, not above me- 
dium hight, had his shoulder held as in a 
vice by the grip of the other. Field, who 
must be fifteen yearsthe senior of Hoar, 
looks scarcely older. His hair is no whiter 
and it is only in an excess of human 
weariness on his countenance that he looks 
the elder. They argued and shook hands 
and fingers at each other—of course, to no 
avail—while the eighty revolutionists. still 
filibustered. The stars stole into the open 
sky without, and the stars of gas lit their 
flames above the glass sky within; yet the 
strife went on, as it had been going since 
ten that morning. What weariness was 
there, what bitterness, what war, what 
smothered anarchy! So, too, was wisdom, 
moderation, and patriotism. Before I 
write again you will know which has pre- 


vailed. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 27th, 1877. 





NEW STATUES. 


BY WILLIAM R. O’DONOVAN, 





THE statues of Lafayette and William H. 
Seward, recently added to the number of 
our public memorials of the kind, are, ina 
certain sense, typical productions. While 
neither is of the best that the French or our 
own artists are capable of in sculpture, 
they still represent pretty fairly the popu- 
lar taste as it now is in the two countries. 

M. Bartholdi, the sculptor of the Lafay- 
ette, has obviously done all he intended to 
do with great facility. There is no hesi- 
tancy about his work. While it has the 
merit of entire spontaneity, it is none the 
less almost innocent of any suggestion of 
Nature. 

It seems never to have entered the sculp- 
tor’s mind that the one great end of a por- 
trait-statue is that it shall subserve the ex- 
pression of the essential qualities of its 
subject. 

We have here an intensity of dramatic 
action, which, if it does not violate the 
modesty of Nature, asit is with the French, 
has certainly reached that extreme point 
that would be considered by any other peo- 
ple in the world attitudinizing. 

So much meretricious value has been 
given the action of this statue and it is al- 
together so airy and flippant a performarice 
that the idea of treating it earnestly as a 





portrait of Lafayette is absurd. It has cer- 
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tion of lines and a general gracefulness of 
treatment which would be of value if they 
had only an excuse in something of more 
importance. As it is, they are pernicious. 

The truth is, M. Bartholdi seems merely 
to have used his subject as a means for the 
display of his own cleverness; and the con- 
sequence is that we are led to think a great 
deal more about him than about Lafayette. 

It may be fair to say that but few of such 
persons as are familiar with Mr. Randolph 
Rogers’s former efforts in sculpture expected 
that he would be able to do a great deal 
with so difficult a subject as Mr. Seward. 
It was reasonably to be expected, though, 
that in the making of this statue of an emi- 
nent citizen, to be set up in the metropolis 
of the state and country, where there are 
still thousands of people to whom he was 
personally well known, Mr. Rogers would 
have made an earnest effort to produce # 
fair portrait. This modest expectation 
was, as it has turned out, not well founded. 

To consider the work as a portrait would 
be an exceedingly difficult task, for the 
simple reason that it was obviously not in- 
tended to portray Mr. Seward as he was; 
but rather as—to the artist’s way of think- 
‘ing—he should have been. 

A certain Philadelphia sculptor, who per- 
petrated a statue of Washington for that 
city, upon being asked if he thought it a 
faithful likeness, is reported to have said: 
“‘Oh! as to that, people will not know in a 
hundred years from now ‘what he looked 
like; and, if they do, will be better satisfied 
with something that is imposing than with 
a work that is true and not imposing.” 

Mr. Rogers seems to have entertained a 
somewhat similar exalted opinion of pos- 
terity ; and, in consequence, represented his 
rather small] and simple-mannered subject 
as an oversized and ostentatious personage. 
He seems, too, to have had a kindly desire 
to help the Creator out, by adding to Mr. 
Seward’s retreating chin and to the back of 
his head. 

It may not have occurred to Mr. Rogers, 
but there are a good many persons, whose 
opinions are, perhaps, of some weight, 
who believe that an individual, however 
inconsistent he may seem to be within him 
self, is still a much more interesting object 
than can be constructed by any finite intel- 
ligence. 

When an artist sets out to create an en- 
tirely ideal work, for purposes of decora- 
tion or for the mere sake of the beauty of 
form, he is only to be held to account for 
the faithfulness with which he adapts his 
means to its legitimate end. He may make 
it of whatever size the exigencies of the 
case demand or of whatever type of beauty 
seems best to him; but it must be con- 
sistent. 

It would be unfair to hold any one to 
strict accountability nowadays for making 
a portrait-statue other than the size of life— 
for, while the practice is illogical and per- 
nicious, it is stilla prevalent one; but it is 
perfectly just to demand that the propor- 
tions of the subject be strictly adhered to 
and adequately expressed. If Mr. Rogers 
intended this to be a portrait of Mr. Sew- 
ard, why did he not adhere to the simple 
facts; or, if he intended it as an ideal of 
his conception of Mr. Seward’s character 
and attributes, why did he not frankly ig- 
nore the facts,and go about constructing 
his ideal upon general abstract principles? 
As it now stands, the statue is an incon- 
gruous affair, without either the beauty of 
moral truth or form. The sculptor has 
lost sight of any intelligent purpose, in the 
overpoweririg presence of a foolish conven- 
tionalism. 

M. Bartholdi’s statue is calculated to work 
a good deal more harm than Mr. Rogers’s 
dreary performance. The kind of art 
that makes a display of art its end has been 
made popular in this country through the 
influence of French pictures. ‘Freedom 
‘of touch, masterly handling,” and that sort 
of thing is extremely exhilarating, and so 
easily understood by certain persons who 
are ambitious to write and talk learnedly 
about» art that it has got to be quite the 
fashion. ; 

With a few notable exceptions of respect- 
able merit, what we have done in the way 
‘of portrait-statues is as crudely convention- 
al as Mr. Rogers’s production. When we 
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‘ourselves of the empty formula that has 


smothered the utterances of modern sculp: 
ture we will not have so much to unlearn 
as the French, who have gone about as far in 
a wrong direction as is possible. If it is only 
possible to keep aloof from the influence 
of what is bad in their art, we may be able 
to do something, after a while, that will con- 
vince even Mr. Emerson that sculpture is 
not so dead an art as he has thought it te 
be. It was not the art, Mr. Emerson, that 
was dead. An art that has afforded ade- 
quate means for the expression and de- 
velopment of the very highest capabilities 
of humanity cannot die so long as 
men are impelled to expression. The dif- 
ficulty is that during a period of transition 
it is hard to fit an art to the requirements 
of changed conditions. We have not yet 
fully realized that the outward forms 
Geek sculpture took, as a result of that pe- 
culiar civilization, are not the forms that 
our sculpture will take. When we have 
learned that the exact and comprehensive 
imitation of Nature was the spirit and is 
the life of Greek sculpture we will not 
longer feel the necessity of recurring to the 
type of that art or to the costume it used 
so consummately. 

The substance of the matter is that the 
Greeks went to Nature in a reverent and 
self-forgetful spirit. And what she gave 
them they gave again, through art, as an 
inexorable necessity of their natures; and 
when it becomes clear to us that this, their 
motive, must be ours our portrait-statues 
will be brimful of an individuality, that 
will tell its own story without the help of 
foolish symbolism. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


JAMES GARDINER MAKES AN EFFORT TO 
REFORM. 





UNFORTUNATELY, the lawsuit between 
Price and the Land Company ended at four 
Pp. M. Had it continued late enough in the 
night, it is possible that the counsel for the 
defendants might have gone to his bed 
sober, always providing that the grasping 
Pilkins had not kept his place open in an- 
ticipation of said counsel’s coming. But, 
going to the jury asit did at half-past three, 
and the jury not taking a minute to consid- 
er their verdict, it left him the weary hours 
from four onward, with the worst company 
in the world—himself. 

The truly good man is entitled to a great 
deal more credit than he gets. For, if 
there is in him a weak spot, ever so small, 
evil finds it. Opportunity is always against 
the man who is striving to do better. 
Chances for good are rare; but who ever 
was good for want of opportunity to be 
bad? Rum-mills are open from Monday 
morning to Sunday night. Churches man- 
age to keep open twelve hours in the week. 
Vice has a tremendous advantage over vir- 
tue. We climb to goodness; we slide to 
the bad. 

He had been sober now for twenty-four 
hours, and the enforced abstinence told on 
him. His mind, relieved from other mat- 
ters, went straight to Mary Lewis, now 
Mary Paddleford; and, to get away from 
her, he went to Pilkins’s, as straight as his 
feet could carry him. There he took re- 
venge upon himself for the self-denial of 
the last day. He surprised his boon com- 
panions by the frequency of his potations, 
and delighted Pilkins by including every 
man who came in in his invitations to 
drink. Needless to say every loafer in 
town was there in half an hour, and James 
Gardiner, talking with all and paying for 
all, inaugurated the wildest debauch New 
Canton had ever seen. It kept up till late 
in the night, and ended no one knew how. 
The next morning Gardiner found himself 
in bed, with his clothes on, sadly torn and 
horribly soiled, and with a headache that 
seemed the tortures of a dozen combined. 
There floated through his mind an indis- 
tinct recollection of Sandy Beverstock, of 
allusions to ‘‘ ’Liph Butterfield’s daughter.” 
of broken chairs and glass-ware, and 8 


| general free fight, with a dozen men at- 


tempting to hold him back; of prostrate, 
bleeding men, of upset tables and cards 
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strewed over the floor, of yells of murder, 
and a general pandemonium—nothing that 
he could bring clearly to his mind, but 
enough to know that he had been in a 
scene very low and disgraceful. 

He awoke feeling like several different 
persons, each more cranky than the other, 
but each many degrees worse than common. 
Waking with the song of birds and the 
flush of morning, to feel as fresh and eager 
as the new day, is like being created anew. 
But to wake with a head red hot and a 
throat husky with vile reminders, with 
youth and nerves gone, and in their stead 
the shaking hand and weary spirit of eld, 
is the nearest foretaste of Hell that befalls 
aman. 

James turned from the light, as if he 
loathed being face to face with it again. 
‘* Eleven o’clock,” he said, taking his watch 
from his vest. ‘“ What’s the use of giving 
a man days to waste like this?” 

He dressed and went down-street to his 
office, and locked himself in. He had not 
breakfasted, for he could not eat, but sup- 
plied the place of food with potations, 
which gave the brain and nerves a new cut 
and spurred them to take up their work 
again. He hated the idea of meeting a sin- 
gle face, and he drew the blind down and 
sat down by the table, laying his face on 
his arms. 

He was sick to death of himself and the 
life he led. The low converse of the last 
night’s company rang itself over in his ears, 
till he thought he was going mad with it. 
He wished he was dead. Everybody was 
dead. The world had nothing pleasant 
about it; people had nothing worth caring 
about in them; if he was sicker of one than 
another, he did not know which it was. 
A decent, orderly life had no charms for 
him. Was it not the decent, orderly, and 
respectable who had broken faith with 
him and ruined his life? He hated the 
good and all their ways. What were they 
but thio-bleoded, selfish policy-jobbers? 
But he hated equally the low, selfish hounds 
among whom he found himself. He hated 
old Keyser, who cheated at cards, and was 
too sly to be caught at it, and stole and 
cheated in business the same way; he hated 
young Starkey, who had taken a waiter- 
girl out of the Grand Central and kept her 
in red ribbons across the river; he hated 
Carpenter, the broken-up lawyer, who had 
an affair with a married woman in Chica- 
go, and could not help talking about it in 
his cups; and Hewitt, the Scotchman, who 
was so fawning when half-full of liquor, 
and rank and abusive when drunk or get- 
ting over it. He was tired of the talk that 
men had together. Lively and spicy they 
called it, though sometimes they lapsed 
into silence, worn out with their own 
ribaldry. He hated buying forgetfulness at 
the price of idiocy. And that cruel, miser- 
able girl, and her still more cruel mother, 
had sent him to this; and they, with all the 
straight walking, respectable matrons in 
town, were cutting him, and feeling a great 
deal too good to speak to him or have any- 
thing todo with him. The‘ old prudesand 
harridans,” as Mr. James profanely called 
them, to himself, as if they did not do things 
every day, under their saintly cloaks, that 
he would put his hand in the fire rather 
than touch. Backbite and grieve and ruin 
innocent people who were in their way, 
with no more compunction than they 
killed flies. Ugh! He despised and loathed 
the whole set. 

But he could not go on as he was doing. 
The disgust of the life would kill him. He 
meant to leave it off—not to join the com- 
pany of the Lewises, Burts, and Allgoods, 
the elect of the town; but because he hated 
the roughs and sinners as much as he did 
the Pharisees who prided themselves on 
their bebaving. It would be a cold, weary 
life, with no heart in it; but he would have 
such company as he wanted or he would 
have none at all. He promised himself the 
sorry satisfaction of showing New Canton 
folks that he could be as orderly and diligent 
as any penny-scraper in. town; and, when 
they were looking up to him as a model of 
punctuality and a man who met every 
claim upon him, he would snub the puny 
souls and show his immeasurable scorn of 
their petty ways and precepts. 

Many a man, in his fits of disgust with a 
wasted life, has made‘ such resolves, and 
promised himself to reform, With mote 
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heart in the work than James Gardiner had. 
When he told himself he would enjoy the 
privilege of cutting Pilkins’s set he was 
not even sure that the ill-favored move- 
ment toward better things would not yield 
to the dullness of the next evening alone, 
and he would be driven to that unsavory 
company for want of better, to chase away 
the blue devils that insisted on being socia- 
ble. But, for a wonder, the resolve (the 
purpose, or the hope—it was hardly strong 
enough fora resolve) was kept. He made 
no confession or apology to any one or men- 
tioned the idea of amendment. He did not 
feel that he owed anybody an apology. He 
had damaged himself alone, and it had 
been ill treatment that drove him desperate 
and bad. He did not care anything in 
particular about being good. If he had a 
choice, it was to be just as wicked and 
reckless in another way. Only it must be 
in some sort of fashion that did not disgust 
his taste. He did not want to be good, but 


to be clean. 
The first thing he did was to send fora 


woman to clean his office, with orders to 
have it dry and in order by three o’clock. 
The next was to go home and take a hot bath, 
in which he scrubbed himself, as if moral 
defilement was a skin secretion, to be rid of 
by soap, lather, and polishing with a rough 
mitten, Then he carefully endued himself 
in a fresh tweed suit and flung his gay 
neckerchief into a drawer. (Starkey’s Bell 
had praised it the other day.) He hesitated 
about submitting to a prim cravat and col- 
lar; and, as it was warm weather, compro- 
mised for a low collar, fastened by a gilt 
button. This done, and flattering himself 
that he did not look too much reformed, he 
went down to his office, locked the door 
and set the windows open, with the sweet 
air drawing through the half-opened shut- 
ters. In passing tbrough his mother’s gar 
den, as he left the house, he had cut a great 
bunch of roses, hoping they would bear 
him some sort of pleasure; and the room 
wore the air of a very tidy office, kept by 
a young man of nice tastes, who had a taste 
for sporting and flowers. 

Then he sat down to be good, and, the 
truth must be told, with poor encourage- 
ment. The office was too damp to be com- 
fortable and the bareness and loneliness of 
the first hour tried their best to weigh down 
James’s spirit. How barren, cold, and dis- 
mal the future looked tohim. The years 
rolled before him, a procession of such in- 
terminable dull hours as this, the charnel 
chill of which struck dread to his soul. 
He should win honors, and know a great 
many people, not one of whom would in- 
terest him, not one of whom would he care 
for. All that he cared for had been lost to 
him, with the falseness of one white- 
throated, slim-waisted girl, whose picture 
floated ever before him, with its fine, sensi- 
tive hair wound about her delicate head 
and curling in large rings about that sweet 
neck he had so often kissed. Is there anything 
in this world that can so disgust and weary 
one as the remembrance of kisses given a 
person no longer loved? She had smiled 
at him with such beguiling sweetness in her 
glance; her fingers twined round his arm 
so clinging and impulsive; she knew how 
to call him such dear names; she met him 
with such pretty eagerness, and had Jain in 
his arms so confidingly and happy when he 


gathered her to him ! 
The thought of those old sweet hours 


sent him mad again. He hated all bright, 
loving, lovely things, in his despair. The 
flowers mocked him. What was he, a left 
and cheated lover, doing with roses, as if he 
might have a love to send them to, or to 
send them to him, and be happy in their 
blush and prefume? He sprang up savagely, 
seized the cup, tore open the blind, and 
flung the roses into the street—as if he 
meant to throw away all hope and trust and 
desire with them. 

A lady was coming down the plank walk, 
walking in level sunbeams, in happy reverie, 
as one who dreams over a. story that 
weighted with its own sweetness. She was 
just at the corner of the office when the 
sheaf of roses fell at her feet and lay in 
their vivid brightness, drenched in the sun. 
She looked up, hardly awake from her 
thoughts. Her eyes, inquiring,-dark, dewy, 
soft, met James’s inquiringly, and, seeing 
his bitter frown, softened with involuntary 
pity, all in an instant, a3 she went swiftly 
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It was all in a minute, and James went 
back het and affronted that any eye had 
marked his anger. What did he care who 
saw what he did. New Canton might call 
him crazy, if it chose, as it called him lost 
and dissipated. It was as well it was only 
that girl who had seen -his freak. She 
looked up gently, and not shocked; but 
vaguely sorry, as if she had caught his 
trouble at the glance and felt with him. 
But his afternoon was no longer a passive 
dullness. He drew the blind again, and 
took a book, musing how many years he 
must sit down to that table in that method- 
ical fashion, with ag little relish as he felt 
for work or its rewards. Carpenter, the 
lawyer, tried the door-knob, and, finding it 
locked, went away, without suspicion that 
the occupant could be within, feeling indis- 
posed for his company. Five minutes 
after Starkey strolled along, and, finding 
the door locked, put his head in at the 
window and interviewed his friend from 
that position. 

“Less go down t’ the place, Jim.” 

‘“What place?” without lifting his head 
from the book he was studying. 

‘‘Presbyterian Church, of course. Where 
else?” with a burst of laughter. 

“Don’t want to,” said Jim, doggedly, 
digging into his book as if it had absorbing 
interest for him. 

“Arent you going down to Pilkins’s?”’ 
asked Starkey, in open wonder. ‘‘It was 
too lively last. night; but we'll have a nice 
genteel game to-night, and not let those 
rough fellows in. Take Pilk’s little room. 
See?” 

‘‘T can’t go,” responded James, briefly. 

‘Oh, pshaw! Now that won’tdo. What 
are we going to do without you? You're 
not going back on us?” 

“I’m not going, I tell you,” said James, 
with decided emphasis. ‘‘I don’t suppose 
a fellow has got to go to that blasted hole 
unless he wants to, has he? Don’t you see 
I’m busy?” And James turned his back 
and squared his shoulders in a way which 
effectually cut off all chance for conversa- 
tion. 

Half an hour after, along came Carpenter, 
curious to see what sort of a change was 
working in James’s mood. Gardiner spied 
him coming down-street, and, by way of 
friendly salutation, slammed down his 
windows. Carpenter knocked twice, thrice, 
waited, tried a fourth time, and waited 
again. He knew the tenant of the office 
was within, and he wanted to see how long 
the siege would hold out. While he was 
standing on the step, afoot from the side- 
walk, Peppernell strolled along. 

‘« What ye standing there for?” was that 
worthy’s salutation. . ‘‘ Taking airs of being 
James’s next friend?” ‘Last place to look 
for Gardiner.” 

‘“‘He’s inside,” said Carpenter, in an 
undertone. ‘‘I saw him shut the window 
a minute ago.” 

‘Jim Gardiner in his office! Last place 
to look for him!” which expressed Colonel 
Peppernell’s contempt for the possibility of 
such a fact. 

But not for Peppernell, or Carpenter, or 
Hewitt, or Pilkins himself was James to be 
badgered out of his den that afternoon. 
He locked the door and went home to 
supper, deranging the family habits by this 
unlooked-for regularity, so that the servant- 
girl could hardly take her eyes off him, 
te hand the tea and puff-biscuits properly. 
He took care to hinder anybody from 
raising their expectations of him, by being 
as surly and unsocial as ever, and when the 
meal was over disappeared to his office 
again. 

For a week the haunts that had known 
Gardiner knew him no more. This sudden 
defection was the subject of much curiosity 
in the circle of which he had been a 
favorite. His absence was not the only 
thing that was strange. His manner when he 
met any of the gang was still more open to 
criticism. When he saw any of them 
coming, he made no secret of turning short 
corners to avoid them, and would cross the 
street anywhere to miss them. When 
accosted, his answers were of the briefest 
and not the most civil. For a bow he 
turned his head away from the person 
speaking to him, and a mumble or a growl 
did setvice as a responsé to greetings. 
When invited to joi the old party at 
Pilkins’s; his answer invariably was. 





**Busy.” He made no secret of trying to 
keep out of his old friends’ way, as far as 
possible. Not one of them had ever been 
able to get into his office since. the. day of 
James’s reform house-cleaning; and when 
they met, unavoidably, his freezing and 
unaffected indifference was more than those 
sensitive souls could stand.. Questioned by 
the boldest as to the change and accused 
of wanting good feeling for his friends, he 
listened in solemn silence till the complaint 
wound up, with an astonished ‘‘Oh! be 
hanged!” which had the effect to leave the 
questioner feeling small and sentimental. 
To the next appeal he vouchsafed the con- 
soling reply: ‘‘ Can’t a fellow wait for com- 
pany till he wants it? I’m sick of gab!” 
This course of conduct reduced that un- 
certain quantity known as his popularity, 
but it rid him of harpies. He was even 
set on a higher plane at Pilkins’s, as a man 
whom it was no longer prudent to slap on 
the shoulders or ask personal questions. 

Peppernell—who as a self-appointed min- 
ister of police kept an eye on his fellow- 
citizens—was much exercised to know what 
James did with himself, as he was no longer 
to be found at Pilkins’s or Dutch Sam’s, 
over the river, and was amazed beyond meas- 
ure to find the young dog actually spent his 
evenings in his office. Two or three nights’ 
watching put this beyond a doubt, and a 
cautious reconnoitering through the slats 
of the blinds put it beyond question that 
he actually spent them in study. This led 
to grave wonderings and reasonings on the 
part of this shrewd denizen of the world. 
When papers were to be drawn James was 
actually on hand, and the statutes were as 
much at home on his table as the ‘‘ Three 
Guardsmen” or ‘‘Locksley Hall.” He 
volunteered his counsel ina short case, soon 
after; and carried it through before Squire 
Sharp, with such choice of vituperation 
and utter disregard of probabilities as 
carried away both judge and jury and 
brought in a verdict for his astonished 
client, who only hoped to be let off with 
lessened damages. 

When the man, a mended and faded 
specimen, with bleached hair, came to pay 
his fee, James chucked it in his face again, 
and told him to take it home to his wife. 
‘‘Don’t let me hear of your spending any- 
thing at Pilkins’s this round, though,” he 
said, sharply. ‘‘As sure as you do I'll put 
the other side up to some points and have 
the case tried over; and I won’t take it next 
time. Go home and mend your fence, and 
save your politeness till you get there. Your 
wife hasn't heard a pleasant word out of 
your mouth three years come January, old 
of the moon. Get!” 

This speech was repeated, and, strange to 
say, approved of generally. 

But the barren midnights, the weary 
dawns, and wakings to a life out of which 
all pleasure had slipped were more the 
record of some woeful girl’s first blighting 
than the life of a young, strong man. 
Women know such experiences. Few men 
can imagine its hopeless, unblessed length. 


He could not work always, and there was 
nothing in the world to which he could 
turn that yielded him any relief. He could 
keep his mind on the games he had loved 
for a while; but even cards and chess pall 
when played steadily six evenings in a 
week with the same partners, before one is 
forty. Novels had iost -their sovereign 
charm, and the only solace he found, when 
tired studying the dryest chapters of law, 
was to take up his Shakespeare and find in 
those'living pages some words vivid enough 
to draw his mind away from its own griefs 
or some echo that gave them voice. And, 
letting the book fal], he would brood, till, 
with the long sigh that ended every day, 
he would rouse himself and go to bed. 

His reform left him as entirely alone as 
though he were in the middle of the Great 
Sahara. He needed a friend, some one who 
could fill the void left by Mary Lewis’s 
desertion; but where could he find any 
companionship of the sort he craved. Not 
among the men of his acquaintance, for 
he loathed the low set with whom he had 
identified himself, and those who were 
sufficiently tespectable were too stupid to 
be desirable company. He could not help 
thinking what a relief it would be to find 
some woman who wouldn’t bore him in 
half an hour—a woman who was, at least, 
friendly to him and had enough in her to 








save him from getting tired of her. But 
such a woman would be a white crow in 
New Canton, and he turned to his books 
with a sigh. 

In turning, he glanced out of the open 
window, and met a face and a look that 
filled him with a momentary sensation 
that he had actually found the comrade to 
take his mind from his loneliness. It was 
a woman’s face that looked into his, speak- 
-ng, against its will, inashyly eloquent way; 
a gaze prolonged a moment unconscious- 
ly, as though the giver of it awaited recogni- 
tion. There was neither admiration in the 
look nor actual invitation; but that blend- 
ing of both best expressed as recognition. 
In law phrase, it was a case of Nature vs. 
Prudence, in which Nature always wins. 

The girl passed on; but not so her 
face, or the look, which remained with 
him. 

James Gardiner thought for a moment, 
and, rising, went to the window and gazed 
after the vanishing form of the girl. 

It was the woman at whose feet, a week 
before, the roses he threw out of his window 
had fallen, and who had given him the 
glance of pity, which he still remembered. 

‘« What a splendid step she has, with that 
figure! It’s old Butterfield’s girl, Burt’s 
housekeeper; the one I pounded Bill Thomp- 
son for, the night Sandy and I got into that 
row at Pilkins’s. That square look at me 
meant the girl wants to be grateful. Be 
as gtateful as you please, young woman.” 
And he turned to his books, feeling less 
lonely than he did before the “‘ Butterfield 
girl” passed his window. 

“‘T wish I could get interested in some- 
body again,” he mused, that night, as the 
west wind waved his window-curtain gently, 
keeping idle time to his thoughts. ‘‘Men 
are rough. If they’re nice, they think too 
much of themselves. I wish I could find 
some girl who would bear thinking about. 
I wouldn’t care what sort of an attraction 
it was, if it would only give me something 
I didn’t actually despise, to feel friendly to. 
I wish to Heaven I could fall in love. 
That’s past hoping for. Oh, Mary!” 

Having thus diagnosed his case, he left 
the prescription open for the winds and 
chance to fill. 

(To be Continued.) 


Diblical Research, 


M. LarTET has just brought out a mag- 
nificent work called ‘‘ Hzploration Géologique 
de la Mer Morte,” in which he gives the re- 
sults of his exploration of the Dead Sea, con- 
ducted 10 years ago, under the auspices of the 
late Duc de Luynes. M. Lartet shows that the 
Valley of the Jordan, including the Dead Sea, 
runs along a rectilineal fracture in Cretaceous 
and Eocene strata, the opposite sides of the 
Dead Sea consisting of different kinds of 
rocks, and thus suggesting the existence of 
a great fault. The present basin of the Sea, 
however, like the Jordan Valley, has been 
largely scooped out by subaerial denudation. 
M. Lartet believes that the drainage of the 
country formed a great lake inthe Tertiary 
epoch by sinking into a local hollow. The 
waters of the lake were, perhaps, fresh at first ; 
but became salt partly by evaporation, partly 
from brine-springs, and partly from deposits 
of salt in the neighborhood. The Dead Sea, 
consequently, never formed part of an arm of 
the sea extending northward from the Gulf 
of AKaba, as has frequently been maintained. 








....The pew volume of the “ Journal” of 
the English Asiatic Society contains much that 
is interesting. Mr. E. Thomas has an article 
on ‘‘Bactrian C ins and Indian Dates’’; the 
Rey. A. H. Sayce on “‘The Tenses of the As- 
syrian Verb”’; Dr. Friederich on ‘“‘ The Island 
of Bali’’; Major Mockler on ‘‘The Ruins of 
Makrdo,’’ which he has excavated during the 
last two years in Beluchistan; Mr. Stanley 
Poole on ‘‘ Inedited Arabic Coins ’’; Prof. Daw- 
son on A Bactrian Pali Inscription and the 
Samvat Era’’; and Dr. Schindler on “‘ Persian 
Beluchistan,”’ the latter article being a full sta- 
tistical account of the province translated 
from the Persian of Mirza Mehdj Khan. The 
volume also contains a report upon the prog-. 
ress of Oriental studies during the past year. 


....Some suspicion has been cast on the au- 
thenticity of the inscribed terra-cotta disks 
found by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik, and it is 
said that they were really discovered in Cyprus, 
by General di Cesnola. At all events, General 
di Cesnola sent two cases of antiquities, found 
by himself, to the Museum at Constantinople, 
where, however, they never arrived. They 
were traced as far as Dardanelles, the port of 
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the Troad; but there they disappeared and 
have never been heard of since. It has been 
suggested that some of these avtiquities 
(among others, the inscribed disks) found their 
way into the hands of Dr. Schliemann’s work- 
men, and were palmed off upon him as coming 
from the excavations at Hissarlik. 


....The expression ‘‘ God's making all things 
of nothing,’’ as a definition of creation, though 
it has a pretty close parallel in Heb. xi, 3, yet 
appears to be derived from II Maccabees, vii, 28 : 
“dre &E ov dbvtwv éroinoev avta 6 Oed¢, Kai To 
Tov avOporwv yévog obtw¢ yeyévytat,” Or, to 
translate the whole verse: ‘I beseech thee, my 
son, look up to the heaven and the earth, and 
all things that are seen in them, and know that 
Srom things that are not God made them, and the 
race of men thus came into being.” The Vul- 
gate renders the phrase ‘‘2& ov« évrwy” by ‘ex 
nihilo,’? which the Douay follows by ‘made 
them out of nothing.” Our A. V. renders 
**made them of things that were not.’’ 


....M. Clermont-Ganneau has found that the 
so-called Tomb of Joseph in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher is undoubtedly a Jewish tomb 
and corresponds in every particular with other 
tombs of Jewish origin. This discovery tells 
in favor of the traditional view of the site in 
question. M. Ganneau has also made some 
further discoveries as to the site of the Temple, 
which have an important bearing on that dis- 
puted point and will soon be made public. It 
may be added that, if Captain Warren’s late 
measurements and determination of the rock- 
levels are correct, Mr. Fergueson’s theory as to 
the site of the Temple would require it to have 
been built in a hole. 


...-A valuable map of Cele-Syria has been 
drawn up by Sgnr. Messedaglia, an engineer at 
Cairo, who was occupied for three years in 
surveying the country, under the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. He has also added geographical, 
historical, and archeological notes, in which he 
claims to have discovered monuments hitherto 
unknown. The work is especially valuable 
just now, when Assyrian research and the dis- 
covery of the site of Carchemish are demand- 
ing a better knowledge of Ccele-Syria than has 
been available up to the present time, 


...-Lieutenant Conder, in the quarterly 
statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
identifies Megiddo with Mejedd’a, an import- 
ant ruin near Beisan or Beth-shean, in the Jor- 
dan Valley. Hitherto the site has been fixed 
at the modern Ledjain, on the western bound- 
ary of the Plainof Esdraelon. We learn fur- 
ther that about a mile and three-quarters west 
ward of the Jaffa Gate, at Jerusalem, there is a 
valley called Wady Sahyfin, which perhaps 
perpetuates the name of the biblical Zion. 


....M. Lenormant’s recent work, “ Etude sur 
quelques parties des Syllabaries cuneiformes,” is 
one of great value. It adds considerably to 
our knowledge both of Assyrian and of Acca- 
dian, and furnishes vocabularies of both lan- 
guages. The student will find it very useful. 


Science. 


WE drew attention last year, we think, to an 
interesting memoir by M. Villot, of France, on 
the hair-worms, in which the history of these 
curious beings has been entirely cleared up, 
although Dr. Leidy had published, some 25 
years ago, some valuable information regarding 
them. The subject, however, is one of much 
general interest from theidea prevalent among 
the ignorant of our rural communities that 
these long, slender worms are transformed 
horse-hairs. They are extremely prolific. Dr. 
Leidy has estimated that one of our common 
species ( Gordius varius) lays about 600,000 eggs. 
But it will be seen how slight are the chances 
of more than a very few of these being destined 
to arrive at maturity. The eggs are laid in 
long chaine in the water of pools and brooks in 
the autumn, one such chain being found by 
Leidy to be 91 inches in length. After the 
segmentation of the yolk and the germ be- 
comes a spherical two-layered sac, it grows 
longer, the body becomes ringed, and the 
head is armed with three sets of stiff spinelike 
appendages. By means of this armature 
around the head it pierces through its egg- 
membrane and escapesinto the water, where it 
passes. the early part of its life. In this stage 
it incessantly protrudes and retracts its armed 
head, the spines being directed backward 
when the head is protruded. Now, if, as Villot 
observed, they come in contact with an aquatic 
fly-larva they bore their way into the body, 
where they become encysted. Nowa minnow 
swallows the young gnat. The latter is di- 
gested, the cyst and young hair-worm are set 
free, the cyst becomes digested, and the worm, 
entering the intestines of the fish, becomes again 
encysted in the mucous membrane lining the 
inner wall of the intestines of its new host. 








The cyst is round, and in it lies the young, 


short, segmented Gordius, rolled up in a spiral 
and motionless, biding its time. All this takes 





placein the autumn. Inthesucceeding spring, 
five or six months after the second encystment, 
the worm bores through its cyst and passes 
out into the intestine, and thence, with the 
excrement of the fish, into the water. On 
contact with the water great changes take 
place. The segments disappear, also the arm- 
ature of spines on the head, and the body be- 
comes swollen, milky, and pulpy. It remains 
in the water for a variable period and then in- 
creases in size, the integument growing harder. 
When about two inches long it turns brown 
and begins to move. Probably the nature of 
the host is a matter of chance. Most of those 
which have occurred in Europe reside in car- 
nivorous beetles, such as different species of 
Carabide. They live in and around the fat 
body, and sometimes twine around the intes- 
tine of their host, finally passing out of the ali- 
mentary canal through the termination. As 
carnivorous insects are liable to swallow the 
larve of other insects living in damp places, it 
is not difficult to see how they should become 
tenanted by young hair worms encysted in their 
victims ; but why they should be so common in 
grasshoppers it is not so easy to determine. 
Of Gordius aquaticus (our common hair-worm), 
which grows about a foot in length, we have 
received specimens taken from the Rocky 
Mountain locust in Minnesota and Missouri. 
Grasshoppers, as Villot suggests, probably 
swallow the minute larve with their food ; and 
fields drenched with recent rains or inundated 
are, of course, liable to abound with them. 
Hair-worms also live in frogs, and Diesing 
speaks, on the authority of Dr. Kirtland, of a 
young girl in Ohio who expelled a Gordius 
varius. It isthe popular belief in certain parts 
of Europe that they live ir man and that they 
may be introduced into the system in drinking 
water from brooks or pools or in eating fish not 
properly cooked, 


....Six spectes of fossil Unios, or fresh-water 
mussels, have been discovered by Prof. Hay- 
den’s survey in Colorado and Wyoming Ter- 
ritories, in beds at the base of the Tertiary 
series. They represent living species, and their 
close affinity is suggestive of the fact that they 
represent the ancestry of the living ones. An 
interesting series of facts has also been col- 
lected “showing that some of the American 
types of Unio were introduced into what is 
now the great Rocky Mountain region as early 
as the Jurassic period, and that their differen- 
tiation had become great and clearly defined as 
early as late Cretaceous and early Tertiary 
times. Other observations suggest the prob- 
able lines of geographical distribution during 
the late geological periods, of their evolutional 
descent, by one or more of which they have 
probably reached the Mississippi River system 
and culminated inthe numerous and diverse 
forms that now exist there.” 


...Porous matters have the property of de- 
termining a large number of chemical combina- 
tions. M. Damoiseau finds animal charcoal the 
most active of such substances ; and he has 
effected with it several reactions that are very 
difficult to produce by ordinary methods, and 
especially the substitution of chlorine and 
bromine in organic compounds. Many sub- 
stances on which chlorine and bromine have no 
action, even at a comparatively high tempera- 
ture, are attacked easily, under like conditions, 
when put in the presence of animal charcoal. 
The charcoal should be previously freed of 
calcareous salts, which chlorine and bromine 
might transform into pasty products, dimin- 
ishing the porosity. M. Damoiseau prepares 


it by calcination of a mixture of dried blood 
and carbonate of potash. After cooling, he 
washes and calcines anew, at as high a temper- 
ature as possible. 


....Matters connected with the ferttlization 
of flowers continue to attract great attention, 
by reason of the interesting speculations con- 
nected with them. Among the interesting ob- 
servations is that often made of two species 
jm one genus being often very fertile in one 
case, while in the other the flowers rarely pro- 
duce seed. The common periwinkle of our 
gardens—‘‘ myrtle”’ as many Americans call 
it (Vinea minor)—rarely produces seed, and 
any botanist who can say he has is envied by his 


fellows; but the Madagascar periwinkle (V. 
rosea) in this country bears seeds in abundance. 


.... Lt appears, with the progress of discoy- 
ery in the Arctic seas, that the climate was 
tropical at a much more recent date than has 
been generally supposed. The flora of the 
most distant regions is also found to be con- 
siderably varied. In the recent expeditions 
nearly thirty species of flowering plants were 
collected between latitude 82° and 88°. 


....A portion of the deep-sea collections (cer- 
tain radiates) made by the “Challenger ”’ party 
have been sent to the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy at Cambridge, to be identified and de- 
scribed. Mr. Agassiz, the curator of the Mu- 


seum, testifies in Nature to the richness of the 
dredgings. 


....We often have occasion to use the facts 
given in The American Naturalist. Itis being 
admirably conducted and ought to receive 
abundant patronage. It is a real educating 
force in a family. 
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Personalities, 

PRESIDENT ‘Hayes and his family now oc- 
cupy the White House, and, although they have 
been accustomed to public life in Ohio, they 
must have begun to experience the discomforts 
of being held in affectionate esteem by twenty 
millions of people, who all feel that they have a 
personal claim upon their attention. It must 
have been a novelty to Mrs. Hayes to see a 
description in print of all the new dresses she 
has had made to wear in the White House—not 
only on reception days, but in her private 
hours. Happily there was no Mrs. Tilden to 
be compelled to see another lady occupying 
the illustrious place which, but for the lack of 
one vote, she might herself have adorned by 
her presence. Mr. Tilden can probably bear 
his disappointed ambition with philosopbical 
resignation ; but to the Mrs. Tilden who might 
have the mortification of coming so near and 
then being kept out in the cold it would have 
been terrible indeed. 





....Professor Lowell is twelve years the jun- 
ior of Mr. Longfellow; he was 58 years old on 
the 22d of February and kept the day in Balti- 
more, where he and Professor Child, of Cam- 
bridge, have been lecturing, at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, on Dante and Chaucer. The 
railway king of Baltimore, President Garrett, 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, entertained 
them both at a banquet. It is the first we have 
heard of a railroad president entertaining poets 
at a banquet, although John Taylor Johnson, 
in his palmy days, when Central New Jersey 
was above par, used to do a good deal toward 
enabling painters to entertain themselves. Now 
that President Garrett has set the example, per- 
haps some of our other railroad magnates will 
follow in the same way. 


...-Bayard Taylor’s course of lectures on 
German Literature, now in process of delivery 
in this city and Brooklyn, are attracting very 
good attendance, for he is one of our most 
popular literary lecturers and his ability to 
treat the subject is unquestionable. The course 
began at Association Hall, Twenty-third Street, 
on the 20th of February, and ‘“‘ The Church Ed- 
ffice,” in Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, on the 
28th. The course extends over the whole field 
of German literature, from the Minnesingers to 
Jean Paul; and, as it is now fashionable to read 
German, the opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the literature of Germany ought 
to be improved by every one who can attend 
the lectures of so thoroughly competent an ex- 
positor. 


....We learn from a Boston paper that “the 
young lady to whom Mr, Joshua Montgomery 
Sears is engaged is a person of quiet manners 
and literary tastes. Sheisthe daughter of Mr. 
Charles F. Choate, a prominent lawyer of Bos- 
ton, and the niece of Mr. Joseph H. Choate, of 
this city, Itissaid that Mr. Sears recently gave 
her a diamond necklace, worth $50,000.’ It is 
well for the peace of the father of Mr. Sears 
that he can know nothing of his son’s extray- 
agance, which he did all in his power to pre- 
vent, by making a will that limited his heir’s 
income to a moderate sum until he should 
reach the mature age of forty. But the courts 
decided that the young man was entitled to his 
father’s estate when he became of age. 


....Mr. Longfellow celebrated his seventieth 
birthday, in Cambridge, last week, and re- 
ceived many congratulatory addresses from his 
numerous personal friends of the neighbor- 
hood. We learn that a project had been formed 
in New York by some of his admirers to give 
him a testimonial in the shape of a banquet, 
supplemented by a silver vase, in commemora- 
tion of the event. But the author of “ Hia- 
watha,’”? while possessing the rare quality of 
making friends, is very much opposed to re 
ceiving any public demonstration of their 
kindly feelings. If they will buy his books, be 
does not covet any other manifestations of their 
friendship. 


....The Rev. W. H. H. Murray, preaching to 
his congregation on social friction and nervous 
temperaments said: ‘‘Now and then I know 
that I run across a person that I have to flee 
from for self-protection. I won’t trust myself 
in that person’s presence more than about twice 
a year for any consideration, for I should cer- 
tainly get mad, and I should expect the other 
person to get mad too, because we are built 
differently.” The cause of the madness 1s 
probably not the difference of build, but the 
resemblance, for the warmest friendships are 
those engendered by antagonistic tempera- 
ments. 


....The rumors about Sir Edward Thornton 
being transferred from Washington to Con- 
stantinople are not well founded, or, at least, 
the ambassador of Her British Majesty says 
they are not. It would be a very natural trans- 
fer, however, for two other of Her Majesty’s 
ministers (Sir Stratford Canning and Sir Henry 
Bulwer) both went from Washington to Con- 
stantinople, and both were afterward raised to 
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Sir Edward Thornton. 


...-Mr. Froude, the historian, has accepted 
the invitation of the Glasgow University Inde- 
pendent Club to become their candidate for 
the office of lord rector at the next election. 


fine Arts. 


THE Ladies’ Art Association, of which Mrs. 
Henry Peters Gray is president and Mrs. Rich- 
ard M. Hunt one of the committee of arrange- 
ments, has had an exceedingly interesting and 
successful exhibition at the Leavitt Galleries, 
on Broadway. The articles exhibited were the 
productions of women, and consisted of paint- 
ings in oil and water-color, in colored crayons, 
decorative designs on porcelain, tiles, and 
slates, and designs for textile fabrics, wall- 
papers, and articles for household use, designs 
for lace and ornamental furniture. The scope of 
the exhibition was a very broad one and the evi- 
dences furnished of a correct taste in decora- 
tive art were in the highest degree 
satisfactory. Welack space to particularize 
even the articles most deserving of commend- 
ation, and can only say that the works exhib- 
ited indicate a degree of cultivated ability for 
decorative art that cannot fail to be effective 
in promoting the cause of manufacture in the 
higher departments of our domestic industries. 








...»The death is announced of the landscape 
painter Kuwasseg, who was born in Trieste, 
Austria; became a carpenter, then a water- 
color painter in Venice, where he used to sell 
his works for two florins each; then a dweller 
in Peru, where he was badly wounded in a po- 
litical broil ; and in Havana, where he narrowly 
escaped capture by brigands; and finally in 
Paris, in 1830, where he got naturalized, won 
many medals, made an honest reputation, and 
on the 27th of January last died of apoplexy in 
a railway station. 


...-Firmin-Girard’s ‘Flower Market in 
Paris,’’ which attracted much attention in 
the last salon, and more recently in Mr. Knoed- 
ler’s gallery, in this city, has been bought by 
Mr. Theron Butler, the president of the Sixth 
Avenue Railroad Company. This picture, 
which we described several weeks ago, on the 
occasion of its first exhibition in New York, 
was painted for the late Mr. A. T. Stewart, 
whose death before the exact price could be 
agreed upon put an end to the negotiations. 


.---The picture sales have been very numer- 
ous during the past month; but, excepting in 
the case of some well-known collections of 
foreign, the prices obtained are very low, in- 
deed, and our artists are tantalized by seeing 
the works of foreigners, inferior to their own, 
sold at prices which they cannot hope to ob- 
tain. 


--»-Due d’Aumale intends to exhibit in Paris 
his magnificent collection of paintings: Among 
them is the most important collection of Rem- 
brandts which exists. Among them is a picture 
of Lazarus, for which the possessor was of- 
fered $140,000—double the price that Mr. Stew- 
art paid for Meissonier’s Napoleon. 


-..All the casts and art objects left by Rine- 
hart. the Baltimore sculptor, will be placed in 
the Peabody Institute gallery in that city. A 
number of the sculptor’s admirers have deter- 
mined to place a memorial of their esteem on 
his grave in Greenmount Cemetery. 


....The Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton contains 133 pictures, 19 pieces of marble 
statuary, 142 plaster casts, 5 bas-reliefs from 
the frieze of the Parthenon, and a large num- 
ber of bronzes. Over 117,000 persons visited 
the Gallery last year. 


....Géréme’s painting of the ‘‘ Sword Dance” 
has arrived in New York, but has not yet been 
put on exhibition, though we understand it 
soon will be. The recent pictures of this artist 
exhibited in New York have not added to his 
reputation. 


-..-A statue of George Sand is to be erected 
in Paris to the memory of that great novelist. 
The money is now collecting by private sub- 
scription. A committee has been formed for 
the purpose of doing similar honors in the town 
of Chatre. 


----The bust of Whittier by Preston Powers 
has been finished. The subscribers have not 
not yet decided whether to present it to the 


Boston Public Library or the Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


..-The sale in Paris of Diaz’s collection of 
his own paintings and studies brought $47,361. 
The highest prices obtained were $2,420 for 
‘“ Last Tears”? and $2,000 for ‘‘ Gifts of Love.” 


....The Salon of Brussels, which was to have 
been opened in 1878, will not be opened until 
1880, on account of the more powerful at- 
tractions of the approaching Paris Exhibition. 


...Syracuse University has now an etching 
class in its Art College. 
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WE are gratified to be able to -place 
among our already very large collection of 
missionary periodicals the publications of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. These publications include the 
last annual report, that for 1875, historical 
sketches of the Society’s missions in Madagas- 
car and in Natal, ‘‘a summary account” of 
the Society, and its regular monthly periodical, 
The Mission Field. The annual report is ar- 
ranged in a most admirable manner. Its sta- 
tistical tables cover all the financial operations 
of the Society and represent very clearly what 
it is doing in the field, both in missionary and 
educational work. For completeness, clear- 
ness, and comprehensiveness this report leaves 
nothing to be desired. The Propagation So- 
ciety, as all our readers well know, was organ- 
ized (in 1701) to supply the American colonies 
with missionary ministers. The president’s 
chair has been occupied by the successive 
archbishops of Canterbury, beginning with 
Archbishop Tenison. The Society now has 
about 3,300 incorporated members, and the in- 
come has advanced from $7,500 in 1701 to 
$625,000 in 1875. The board of incorporated 
members administer the funds. After its in- 
corporation the Society carried on its work in 
three branches: 1, the care and instructidn of 
Episcopalians in the British colonies; 2, the 
conversion of the Indians; 3, the conversion 
of Negro slaves. When the Society withdrew 
from the United States, in 1783, it had missions 
in the West Indies, West Africa, and Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. Its operations are 
now carried on principally among the heathen 
in Asia and Africa and the colonists of British 
North America, the West Indias, and Austral- 
asia. In the fields where the Society has worked 
and is working there are now 2,000,000 members 
and 5,000 clergymen, under the superintend- 
ence of 119 bishops. The present number of 
the Society’s missionaries is 528, of whom 204 
are laboring in British America. 


...- Lhe Canadian Presbyterians have a mis- 
sion institution at Darjeeling, India, from 
which encouraging accounts have been recently 
received. The schoolis under the charge of 
the Rey. M. A. Macfarlane, Miss Macfarlane, 
Mr. Anderson, and a large staff of native 
preachers, Several conversions have taken 
place among both students and native teachers. 
The first cases of conversion among the stu- 
dents are thus described by Mr. MacFarlane: 


‘* For the last two years little incidents were 
coming to our notice every now and again, 
which shewed that the Christian instruction 
given to the students in our Normal School 
was laying hold upon their hearts, and especial- 
ly upon the hearts of those who had been with 
us for any length of time. Nothing decided, 
however, was ever resulting from it; and I was 
feeling rather downcast, fearing that matters 
might remain in that state indefinitely. Be- 
fore writing last year’s report one of them 
fairly came out from among the heathen, and, 
breaking his caste, joined himself to the Chris- 
tians. After some six months’ trial and in- 
struction, and after he had given every satis- 
faction in the manner of life which he lived, 
with the consent of all the other Christians, I 
had him baptized, last October. Since his bap- 
tism he has led a consistent Christian life. His 
name is Bhimdall. His baptism had a most 
startling effect upon the others. Numbers of 
the Nepaulese students and teachers from the 
Normal School had been in the habit till then 
of meeting for worship with the Christians. 
When Bhimdall was baptized they all forsook 
the Christian meetings, with the exception of 
one young man of the name of Sukhman. The 
leaven, however, was working in their hearts. 
Gradually they began to come back again by 
twos and threes. Toward the close of the year 
one of the Normal School teachers, of the name 
of Ganga Parshad, and astudent of the name of 
Surjman, suddenly left Darjeeling for the plains. 
Ganga left letters for his father and his elder 
brother, and for Miss Macfarlane and myself. 
He mentioned in all his letters that he was per- 
suaded of the truth of the Christian religion; 
that he had made up his mind to forsake the 
Hindu system, in which he had been brought 
up, and to embrace it; but that, being afraid of 
persecution from his relatives and acquaint- 
ances, he had resolved to leave Darjeeling, and 
to go to some of the missions in the plains, and 
be baptized there.’ 


....An event quite out of the usual order of 
things has occurred at the Harput Station, 
Eastern Turkey. A no less prominent Moham- 
medan than the pasha himself has visited the 
female seminary, and “expressed himself as 
much pleased with the freedom with which 
the recitations were made, and said that he 
had not expected so much from a school of 
females in that part of the country. Next day 
a number of Turks, including five members of 
the new board of education, attended the fall 
examination of the Turkish department of the 
normal school. They all professed to be great- 
ly pleased, though it was doubtless very dis- 
tasteful to them to see a school for ‘ infidels’ 
so much superior to their own. Soon after- 
ward the pasha sent a letter, which was very 
complimentary to the missionaries and to their 
schools. He also stated that soon after his 
visit to the normal school he wrote to the de- 
partment of education at the capital, and that 
he had now received a letter from the minister 





of education, in which that official expressed 


companying the message,:moreover, by a do- 
nation of five books, which he wished to have 
presented to the five best scholars.” The 
church at Harput, which was organized twenty 
years ago, with ten members, now has 221. 


....Bishop Marvin, of the Southern Meth- 
odist Church, who is visiting the missions of 
that denomination in the East, writes as follows 
about Sunday in Japan: 

“T had seen it stated in the papers before I 
left home that the Japanese Government had 
adopted the Christian Sabbath. It is true that 
it is made a holiday for all who are in govern- 
ment employment. This has come about by 
the influence of European and American em- 
ployés of the government. Many of these, 
especially Americans, refused to work on that 
day. But these men are indispensable to the 
government in this new epoch, and so this 
concession was made to them; but it has 
brought no Sabbath to the people. Im fact, it 
makes more business in some lines, especially 
with shop-keepers. The soldiers and other 
employés of the government, who have it for a 
holiday, do their shopping on that day. ‘In- 
deed, the want of a Sabbath is one great obstacle 
in the way of the Gospel. Already one of the 
most influential of the converts of the Methodist 
mission at Tokio bas been expelled for persist- 
ent violation of the Sabbath. He pleads ne- 
cessity. The laborers he employs, he says, will 
not remain with him unless he will give them 
employment every day. His customers come 
in to settle their bills that day, and will not come 
another day. His friends, he said, would for- 
sake him entirely, and he would be ruined. 
But the missionaries felt that they must take a 
firm stand on this point, and, although this was 
perhaps the most influential man they had re- 
ceived in all Japan, with one exception, they 
have cut him off.” 

....The Reformed Church in the United 
States (German) has been raising funds for 
foreign missions several years, but has not yet 
established any foreign mission of its own. 
‘“‘These contributions for years went to aid in 
the support of a missionary, Rev. B. Schneider, 
who labored under the direction of the Ameri- 
can Board. More recently contributions were 
given to aid in the support of a mission, under 
the care of a German society, in which several 
ministers of our Church labored as mission- 
aries, When the question was started of plant- 
ing a mission of our own, contributions were 
retained in the treasury until the Church should 
decide on a proper field and send a missionary. 
A small fund has now accumulated for this 
purpose. The General Synod has selected a 
field—viz., Japan—and directed its Board to 
go forward in sending a missionary to labor 
there.”” The Board has funds enough on hand 
to support two missionaries; but, though it has 
repeatedly and loudly called, it has yet found 
no one willing to go out. 


...-A meeting of merchants interested in 
the tea districts of India was held in London 
recently, and the following resolution passed : 
** Resolved, That this meeting views with appro- 
bation the efforts of the Assam and Cachar Mis- 
sionary Society to send out ministers and mis- 
sionaries to the provinces of Assam and 
Cachar, and recommends the Society to the 
sympathy and support of those who are 
specially interested in those provinces and to 
the Christian public generally.”” The meeting 
further resolved to ‘‘use every endeavor to 
obtain the necessary funds for sending out 
two other missionaries.” 


...-A Canadian Methodist missionary in. 
Japan, the Rev. C. 8. Eby, writes from Tokio 
of the death of one of the most valued of the 
Japanese converts. His father desired Chris- 
tian burial for him ; but thelaw commands that 
all Japanese shall be buried according to the 
rites either of Shintooism or Buddhism. The 
body was placed in a Buddhist temple, from 
which, ‘‘as far as possible, the marks of Budd- 
hist worship had been removed,’’ and there 
the services were performed according to the 
Methodist ritual. Forthe purpose of “ evad- 
ing the pagan ceremonies,’’ the ‘body was 
cremated.”’ 

.... The programme has been announced for 
the next General Conference of Missionaries in 
China, which meets at Shanghai, May 10th— 
22d. The first day there will be a sermon on 
“The Missionary Work,” by the Rev. Dr. J. 
V. N. Talmage. For the rest of the session 
two or three subjects are appointed for each- 
On the last day Dr. Talmage is to read a paper 
on the question: ‘‘ Should the Native Church 
in China be united and ecclesiatically inde- 
pendent of foreign churches and societies ?” 


....The missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Board in Persia held their annual meeting at 
Oroomiah. The reports from the stations were 
quite encouraging. In Oroomiah there were 
120 additions, the largest number received in 
one year since the mission was established, and 
iu Tabreez five. In Teheran a church of twelve 
members was Organized, to which five more 
were added. The meeting asked for two more 
missionaries and an immediate appropriation of 
$5,000 for the purchase of land in Teheran. 


...-At the last session of the London Yearly 
Meeting of Friends it was reported that the 
amount yee for foreign fmissions was 
$33,000. this sum ed in 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 18th. 
THE SPIRIT ON 





ELISHA.—II Kuixes ii 
138—25. 


Nores.— Strong men,” usually translated 


+ “men of valor.”—Strength and activity would 


be needed in the search through that rough 

country; and, perhaps, valor also, if wild 
marauders should be met with. “ The 
spirit of the Lord hath taken him up.” —The same 
word in the original means spirit and wind; so 
that it might mean “the wind from the Lord,” 
or the whirlwind. ‘* He was ashamed,” for 
fear that they might imagine that he was un- 
Willing that they should find Elijah’s body. 
“ The water is naught,” or, as we should 
say, is bad.—The spring now sends forth very 
good water and quite sweet. “A new 
cruse.’—He would not use anything old or 
common for sacred purposes. *¢ Salt,’’ the 
emblem of cleansing, although salt would nat- 
urally have made the watereven more brackish. 
—- “ Little children..—Not young men, as 
some commentators pretend, for the purpose of 
explaining the curse of Elisha; but small chil- 
dren. “< Go up,” that is, go along up the 
hill.—It has just been said that he was “‘ going 
up” by the way. There is no reference to 
Elijah’s having gone up into Heaven. 
“* He cursed them in the name of the Lord.”— 

Probably somewhat as Paul said to the High 

Priest: “‘God shall smite thee, thou whited 

wall.”” Why God should have thus punished 

these rude children we do not know. He may 

have thought it best that Elisha should be 

feared, as well as respected. We may hope that 

Elisha greatly grieved that God thus took him 

at his word. 

Instruction.—This lesson contains the story of 

-one miracle of beneficence and one of terror. 

Elijah’s mission was of correction, as well as of 

mercy. He called down fire and destroyed 

companies of men, while in the case of Elisha 
we have the miracle of the bears. But the New 

Testament does not contain more than a single 
miracle of terror, that of the death of Ananias 
and Sapphira. All of Christ’s miracles were 
beneficent. The New Testament is the gospel 
of mercy, and we should rejoice that we live 
under this dispensation. 

1. We may learn from the miracle of healing 
the waters that it is the best work that men 
can be engaged in to scatter healing influences. 
Every lot has its troubles. Every person is be- 
set by his trials. It is well, it is manly to labor 
to conquer the trials that beset us; but it is 
Christlike to cure the ills that beset others. 
The picture of Elisha doing good, kindly heal- 
ing the destructive waters, is beautiful because 
it is like Christ, whose miracles were all so 
beneficent. Wherever we see anything cor- 
rupt, anything that produces barrenness, we 
should throw in, at least, a little pinch of salt. 
Perhaps a little may cure the evil. Elisha only 
threw in a little salt, and God healed the evil 
waters. Perhaps a little influence from us, a 
single kind word, one faithful rebuke, one 
word of warning, one prayer may save a soul 
from death. Perhaps the time may come when 
we should boldly denounce evil and curse the 
evildoers. But that requires a special grace 
and wisdom, and few can safely trust them- 
selves to employ this harsh way. We can all 
do our little miracles of healing. 

2. We may learn from the destruction of the 
impudent lads that respect should be paid to 
our elders. As the Episcopal Catechism so 
admirably puts it, it is a duty “‘to order my- 
self lowly and reverently to all my betters.” 
These lads—probably all less than a dozen 
years old—had grown up in the street, bad no 
parental instruction, had learned from their 
idolatrous parents to revile the prophet of 
God, had no respect for age or honor, and, 
according to their little measure, were as 
wicked as they could be. A mob of them at- 
tacked the good prophet with words, and very 
likely worse. Elisha rebuked them in the 
pame of the Lord, and invoked God’s pun- 
ishment on them. God did punish them 
immediately ; but especially their parents, in 
their death, for failing to teach them aright. 
Children should themselves be good ; but, if 
they are badly brought up, it i®likely to be the 
fact that their parents will suffer deeply in 
their disgrace. How many parents have wept 
too late over children that have gone to ruin, 
that have ended their days in prison or on the 
gallows, because of their neglect to teach them 
aright. God provides some sort of police to 
catch and punish the wicked. In the case of 
drunkenness and profligacy the diseases are his 
policemen. In this case two she-bears were 
bis policemen, and doubtless Bethel was in 
better order for the sudden arrest of the forty- 
two wicked children. 


























ApvuLt Sunday-schools, which originated in 
Birmingham thirty years ago, are becoming 
‘popular in England. The beginning made by 
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promised but little the first year. Now there are 
“upward of two thousand adults receiving in- 
struction in the Severn-street First Day School 
and its branches, the hour of assembling being 
as early as seven o’clock in the morning. In 
other parts of the town and at various times 
during the day, te meet local circumstances, 
there are similar gatherings of men, and in 
some cases of women—in Farm Street, Francis 
Road, Carr’s Lane, Graham Street, etc. In a 
word, adult Sunday-schools have now for some 
years been recognized institutions in the town, 
while, from Plymouth in the west to Newcastle 
in the north, many other towns, large and 
small, have followed the excellent example.’’ 
Recently the services of Joseph Arch, the 
friend of the working classes, were secured to 
present the claims of the movement and use 
his influence for the establishment of similar 
schools among the peasantry of England. After 
visiting the schools in Birmingham, Mr. Arch 
spoke very favorably of them. “ He could not 
find words to describe what he had seen that 
day. When he went into Severn-street School, 
at seven o’clock that morning, the sight he 
witnessed might have gladdened the heart of 
an angel. They were taunted by some men 
with desiring to promote a godless education ; 
but the work, as he had seen it being carried on, 
was one an angel might be employed in with- 
out sullying his perfection. So satisfied was he 
of the method of employing the leisure of the 
Sunday in teaching adults that he pledged 
himself to advocate it among the agricultural 
laborers and to use what influence he pos- 
sessed to promote its adoption in every part of 
rural England.” 


-... What is the proportion of children in the 
Sunday-schools to the whole number in the 
country? is an ivteresting question. Some one 
has been trying to answer it, with this‘ result: 

“ The census of 1870 puts the number of chil- 
dren in the states and territories between five 
and eighteen years at 12,055,443, while the 
Sunday-schools scholar in forty-seven states 
and territories is 5,790,700. Some of these are, 
no doubt, under five years, and others over 
eighteen years. There are in the whole country 
69,871 Sundiy-schools and 753,060 officers and 
teachers. These statistics do not, however, in- 
elude Catholic schools, Estimating liberally 
for these, it appears that not more than fifty 
per cent. of the children of school age in the 
United States receive Sundas-school instruc- 
tion. Reckoning by states, Pennsylvania stands 
tirst, with 7,660 Sunday-schools; New York 
next, with 6,000; Illinois third, with 5,967; 
Ohio fourth, with 5,545.”’ 


...-Of the value of Sunday-schools The Na- 
tional Sunday-school Teacher says: 


‘*The.power of the Sunday-school in reform- 
ing desperate neighborhoods is readily enough 
admitted by all. But few, however, know how 
effective it really is. There are some facts re- 
lating to the criminal history of Edinburgh 
that will help to measure this power and give 
an idea of its efficacy. Inthe year 1847, when 
‘ragged schools,’ as they were called, were 
first started in that city, five per cent. of the 
jail prisoners were children under fourteen 

ears of age—315 out of 5,734, Three years 
ater there were only 56 out of 5,869, or less 
than one per cent., aud the governor wrote: ‘I 
can have no doubt that the ragged schools have 
been the principal instruments in bringing 
about so desirable a change.’ Sunday-schools 
are better than police stations—cost less and 
are vastly more effectual.”’ 


....Mrs. W. F. Crafts gives some geod hints 
for primary teachers, in the Sunday-school Jour- 
nal: 

**A primary teacher should believe in child- 
Christians, otherwise it would be impossible to 
have a purpose or to laber with faith. Loving 
sympathy for children is a necessary quality. 
A playful, vivacious manner will be natural to 
one who loves children. Mothers of young 
children make the best primary teachers ; but, 
so long as the heart is kept young and sympa- 
thetic, it matters little what the age of the 
teacher may be. Gentlemen sometimes make 
good primary teachers. A Bible class of 
young ladies will sometimes make a valuable 
corps of assistants. Primary teachers should 
read children’s books and papers, also books 
on childhood, and writers who have many child 
characters.’’ 

....-This is a good hint from The Sunday- 
school World: 

‘Superintendents sometimes complain that 
their scholars do not find the place in the Bible 
quickly, and some not atall. The little folks 
would be greatly assisted if the announcement 
of Scripture passages was always made in the 
right order: first the book, then the chapter, 
then the verse—as ‘I Kings, the 2lst chapter, 
and the 7th verse’; not ‘the last clause of the 
7th verse of the 2lst chapter of the Ist Book of 
Kings.’ When’ superintendents or pastors re- 
verse the order they have themselves to blame 
for the confusion that their announcement is 
quite sure to create.” 

...-The Lutherans of the General Synod are 
preparing to hold another National Sunday- 
school Convention this fall. They held one in 
1875, at Wooster, Ohio, at which eight states 
were represented and which was so pleasant 
and profitable that it was resolved to hold 
another in 1877. The programme will be an- 
nounced shortly, 


.... Negotiations are now in progress for the 
union of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and the Sunday-school Union of Brooklyn, 
The latter has no headquarters, and the pro- 
posed consolidation would give it the benefit of 
a good place of meeting and also strengthen 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 





School and College, 


THE number of matriculations at Edin- 
burgh for the session 1876-7 is the highest ever 
registered. The changes effected by the Uni- 
versities Commission in 1858—61 have been fol- 
lowed by a steady increase in the number of 
students. In the session of 1861-2, the matric- 
ulated students in the several faculties num- 
bered 1,509 ; in 1871-2, 1,854; and in the pres- 
ent year there are 2,069 already registered, 
while the average number of late entries and 
entries for the summer session (judging from 
past years) will amount to from 200 to 250, thus 
bringing up the total to about 2,300 for the 
academic year. Of the 2,069 already matricu- 
lated 1,484 come from Scotland, 370 from 
England and Wales, 30 from Ireland, 71 from 
India, 127 from the colonies, and 37 from for- 
eign countries. 


...-Prof. Goldwin Smith doesn’t like our 
mushroom American “ universities.””. He says: 
“There is one mode of extension against 
which transatlantic experience emphatically 
protests—the multiplication of universities, 
The effects of the ‘ one-horse university’ sys- 
tem in the United States and Canada have been 
ruinous to high education and to the value of 
degrees, When a college, after obtaining from 
a facile legislature university powers, fails or 
falls into decay, it keeps its powers, which 
unhappily retain a pecuniary value, though 
their literary usefulness has ceased. Three 
universities are enough for England.”’ And 
certainly thirty-eight colleges would be enough 
for the United States. ' 


.... The Springfield Republican thus speaks of 
the high price of rooms at Harvard, a subject 
which we discussed pretty thoroughly a year or 
two ago: “The exorbitant rents at Harvard 
College excite considerable complaint. The 
best rooms cost $150 more than those equally 
good at Yale, while the best rooms at Williams 
command only $30. The cheap apartments are 
few, compared to the high-priced ones, so that 
only the wealthy class of students are able to 
room in the college at all.” 


....The trustees of East Greenwich Acad- 
emy, R. I., have made arrangements with Prof. 
Blakeslee to remain as principal of the school 
for a term of three years more. The school has 
an efficient corps of instructors, which it is 
expected will be retained, and is well attended. 
Arrangements are being made for a reunion at 
the Academy in June next, on the occasion of 
the 75th anniversary of the institution. It is 
the preparatory department of Boston Uni- 
versity. 


....The educational department of the per- 
manent International Exhibition at Philadelphia 
will be one of the most prominent features in 
the building. Mr. P. D. Richards, the agent 
of the Massachusetts department at the Cen- 
tennial, has been invited to take charge of the 
department. The New England Journal of Edu- 
cation is quite sure that no more- competent 
person could be found for so responsible a 
work, 


....A memorial professorship of history and 
English literature was established in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on Feb. 22d, with an 
endowment of $50,000. The money was con- 
tributed by friends of Mr. John Welsh, as a 
testimonial to him for his services as president 
of the Financial Board of the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, and was, by general agreement, appro- 
priated to endow this professorship. 


....The Minnesota legislature has passed a 
bill providing for a uniform system of text- 
books in the public schools, and giving the 
monopoly for fifteen years to any publisher who 
shall give assurance of furnishing books to 
every scholar at half the present trade prices. 


...-A rich Copenhagen brewer, J. C. Jacob- 
sen, has given a million crowns for the promo- 
tion of the study of mathematics, natural 
science, the science of language, history, and 
philosophy. 


...-The Harvard examinations for women 
will be held simultaneously in the first fort-. 
night of June, at Cambridge, New York, and 
Cincinnati. 

....Dr. Barnas Sears, of the Peabody Fund, 
is now making a tour of Texas in the interest 
of education, and deliving addresses to large 
audiences. 


-.-The Boston University Women’s Educa- 
tion Society, having completed its organiza- 
tion, will shortly apply for an act of incorpo- 
ration. 

...-Andover Theological Seminary asks for 
an endowment for a ‘‘ professorship of theol- 
ogy as related to the other sciences.” 


....Lyman Bennett, of Troy, N. Y., and 
Daniel Fish, of Lansingburg, N. Y., have each 
given $5,000 to Syracuse University. 


.. +The Ohio legislature is considering a bill 
for the establishment of kindergartens in the 
largest cities. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Pebbles, 


SEE-SESSIONISTS at Washington: spec- 
tators in the galleries. 


...-Aninterviewer, writing from Washington, 
incidentally says: ‘‘Here some one took Mr. 
Hewitt apart.”’ 





....The only thing a woman can never for- 
give her husband is giving her nothing to re- 
proach him with. 


--.-A Detroit restaurateur hangs out a sign 
of “free chops,’? and when the old loafers 
come around he shows them an ax and a wood- 
pile. 


....One evening at the opera, in Dublin, a 
gentleman sarcastically asked a man standing 
up in front of him if he was aware that he was 
opaque. The other denied the allegation, and 
said he was O’Brien. 


.-..Josh Billings says: ‘‘The muwl is a 
larger bird than the guse or turkey. It has 
two legs to walk with, and two more to kick 
with, and wears its wings on the side of its 
hed,”’ 


...-A Negro was put on the stand as a wit- 
ness, and the judge inquired if he understood 
the nature of an oath. ‘For certain, boss,” 
said the citizen. ‘If I swear to a lie, I must 
stick to him.” 


..A stanza from a revival hymn down 
South : 
“ No use ter be stoppin’ an’ a-lookin’, 
Ef you fool wid Satan you’ll get took in; 
You’ll hang on de edge an’ get shook in, 
Ef you keep on a-stoppin’ an’ a-lookin’.” 
....Says Joseph A. Torrey, in the March 
Seribner : 
“In ancient story we are told 
That Midas’s touch turned anything to gold. 
But we to-day a stranger thing behold— 
Men turn to anything when touched with gold.” 
...-A locomotive engineer, just discharged, 
revenged himself by saying that it was about 
time he left the company, anyhow, for the sake § 
of his life, for ‘‘there was nothiovg left of the 
track but two streaks of rust and the right of 
way.” 


....A lawyer was noticed at a recent concert 
enthusiastically applauding one of the singers. 
“Fond of music, isn’t he ?”’ said one acquaint- 
ance to another. ‘‘No,’? was the reply. ‘It’s 
merely professional instinct. He is moving for 
a new trial.”’ 

.-.-A man with four wives was brought be- 
fore a Dutch justice for commitment on charge 
of bigamy. ‘‘ Four vives!’’ exclaimed the as- 
tonished Hans. ‘Four vives! Dat was a most 
hinocious crime! Discharch him at vonst. Off 
he lif mit four vives he got bunishment enough. 
[lif mit von, and I got doo much bunishment 
already.”’ 


.... Say, Pat, suppose Satan was to come 
along now, and see both of us here, which do 
you suppose he would take, you or me?” 
“Oh! faith, yer honor, he’d take me.” ‘How 
so?’? ‘Well, sir,” said Paddy, ‘“‘he’d take me 
now, because he wouldn’t be sure of me when 
he came again ; but he’d be sure of you at any 
time and could afford to wait.” 


....There was a revival meeting going on 
just opposite a corner grocery. Two or three 
nights a puzzled patron of the latter had been 
trying to comprehend the refrain of one of the 
revival songs they sang on the other side of 
the street. Finally he asked: ‘‘ Who is this 
ere Dinah Moore, any way? They keep a-sing- 
in’ ‘ We’re goin’ hum to Dinah Moore,’ an’ then 
keep on stayin’ a good while arterward.”’ 


....A certain Boston deacon lately formed 
his Sunday-school in line and marched them 
along the aisles, himself in front, singing 
“Hold the Fort.’’ The consternation which 
seized all parties at the second stanza can be 
better imagined than described: 

** See the mighty host advancing, 
Satan leading on.” 
The deacon has objected to new methods ever 
since. 


...-The captain of a schooner on the Sound 
was steering, when the mate went aft and 
proffered certain advice as to the course, which 
offended the superior officer, who cried out: 
‘“‘Mate Tompkins, you just go forward and 
tend to your end of this skuner, and I'll tend 
to mine.’? The mate went forward, and there 
was a plunge in the water, accompanied with 
the information: ‘Captain Jones, my end of 
the skuner is at anchor.”’ 


..s.A book agent, who has retired from active 
labor upon the hard earned accumulations of a 
life of industrious cheek, says that the great 
secret of his success was that when he went to 
a house where the female head of the family 
presented hersélf he always opened by saying : 
“T beg your pardon, Miss; but it was your 
mother I wanted to see. That always used to 
get ’em. They not only subscribed for my 
books themselves, but told me where I could 
find more customers.” 
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Ministerial Register, — 


BAPTIST, 


BAILEY, T. B., Mount Upton, N. Y., resigns, 
BELKNAP, A., Lyme, N. H., died recently. 
BROWNVILLE, J., ord. at Jay, Me. 
CROSBY, D., Lansing, Mich., resigns. 


GAGE, L. L., Allegan, accepts call to Gales- 
burg, Mich. 

HURLIN, WI 1AM, closes a four-years’ pas- 
torate at Plaistow, N. H 

JONES, C. J., Blockley, Penn., called to Third 
ch., Providence, R. I. 

MUNGER, M. L., Traverse City, Mich., re- 
signs. . 

PARKER, 8. 8., Providence, R. I., resigns. 

PHILLIPS, J. M., removes from Lebanon to 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

SAWTELLE, H. A., resigns his California pas- 
torate and supplies Cary-ave. ch., Chelsea, 
Mass., temporarily. 

TURNBULL, ALEx., of last class at Newton 
Theo. Sem., ord. at Belleville, Ontario. 
WHIPPLE, James M., removes from Becket 

to Pittsfield, Mass. 

WHITE, A. B., Springfield, accepts call to 
Marengo, Ill. 

WILLIAMS, Wixi, D. D., prof. in South- 
ern Theo. Sem., at Greenville, 8. C., died 
recently. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BABB, T. E., Oxford, Mass., resigns, to take 
effect in May. 

BARSTOW, L., St. Johns, Mich., resigns. 

BINGHAM, E. B., Rockville, Ct., called to 
Spencer, Mass. 

BRADLEY, Cartes F., Birmingham, Ct., re- 
signs on account of ill health. 

CRANE. H. C., supplies Winthrop ch., Hul- 
brook, Mass., three months. 

FAIRLEY, SAMveEL, Berkley, Mass., resigns. 

HOOD, George A., Fergus Falls, accepts call 
to Minneapolis, Minn. 

HUNTRESS, E. 8., dismissed from First ch., 
Derry, N. H. 

HUBBELL, James W., New Haven, Ct., called 
to Portsmouth, N. H. 

LAIRD, James H., Oberlin, O., called to South 
eh., Andover, Mass. 

LOVEJOY, Grorce E., Candia, N. H., resigns. 

McGOWN, A. J., called to supply Brewer, 
N. H., also Orono. 

ROGERS, C. H., declines call to settle over 
Clinton-st. ch., Chicago, Ill. 

TAYLOR, Joun P., Newport, R. L., accepts 
call to Peabody, Mass. 

VAN WAGNER, Sedalia, Mo., accepts call to 
Paris, Texas. 

WILDER, H. L., Natal, Africa, has arrived in 
this country, in broken-down health. He 
is at Chelsea, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
ANDERSON, W. W., Shelby, O., dismissed. 
He supplies Belleville, O. 


ELLIOTT, F. M., takes charge of chs. at Pierce- 
ton and Bourbon, Ind. 

FRAZEE, Joun H., Tom’s River, N. J., accepts 
call to Mt. Kiseo, N. Y. 

LONG, H. L., accepts call to Lebanon, O. 

MASON. James G., accepts call to Metuchen, 

McCASLIN, Rosert, Sidney, accepts call to 
Dayton, O. 

MIDDLEMIS, Tuomas, East Saginaw, accepts 
call to Birmingham, Mich. 

MUNDAY, E. F., Portchester, N. Y., dismissed. 


ORRIS, 8. 8., Princeton College. sails for Eu- 
rope, to be absent till September. 


PARMELEE, H. R., Mesopotamia, accepts 
call to Edinburg, O. 


STEWART, G. D., D.D., Omaha, Nebraska, 
accepts ca}l to Fort Madison, Iowa. 


THAYER, CHARLES, removes from Minnveap- 
olis, Minn., to Cherokee, Kan. 


THORNE, A. R. (Congregationalist), Dundee, 
called to Galesburg, I]. 


VAN NEST, P. 8., supplies Whitehall, Il). 
WRIGHT, O. W., settles at Dodge City, Kan. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN. 

BELL, Rosert, removes from Elysian Fields 
to Lovelady, Texas. 

BISHOP, W. F., licensed at Petersburg, Va. 

BRECK, L. R , D.D., Richmond, Ky., seriously 
ill. 


BRIGGS, E. H., accepts call to Palatka, Fla. 
EWING, Joun D., Staunton, Va., died recent- 
ly, upward of 80 years of age. 


McQUEEN, A., Ashpole, N. C., resigns. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


CARSON, D. W., Service, Penn., resigns. 

FORRESTER, J. B., supplies Madison, Ind. 

GLADSTONE, W. R., East Greenwich, N. Y., 
died recently. 

MacDONALD, H. A., declines ¢all to Woos- 
ter, Ohio. 


WATSON. 8. M., Fifth ch., Philadelphia, asks 
to be dismissed. 


FREE BAPTIST, 


COOK, E. O., ord. at Jefferson, N. Y. 

FONERDEN, Wo. H., Poestenkill, resigns, to 
take effect April Ist. 

HOUGHTON, A. L., Lawrence, Mass., called 
to Providence, R. I. 

NEALY, W. A., Putnam, N. Y., closes his la- 

~ bors April 1st. 

PLUMB, H. N., closes his pastorate at Marilla, 
N. Y., the last Sabbath in March. 

WILDER, Teo. G., ord. at Waterford, Me. 

YOEMAN, J. H., ord. at Farmington, Me., re- 
cently, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR- 
BOOKS. 


NEARLY all the large denominations except 
the Presbyterians issue their year-books at the 
end of the year. It is a good practice for 
churches, as well as business men, to foot up 
and compare their losses and gains at the end 
of the year, so as to start anew with the next; 
and we hope the Presbyterians and Reformed 
(Dutch) Church will fall in with this plan. 
Where this is done a good basis is afforded for 
interesting and valuable comparisons between 
the different denominations. 

The largest of the year-books is ‘Sadlier’s 


Catholic Directory,’ which consists of nearly . 


700 pages, not including about 300 pages of ad- 
vertisements. It contains the usual] astronom- 
ical data, acalendar of feasts and saints’ days, a 
summary of the leading events of the year in the 
Catholic Church, an obituary record, a list of the 
cardinals, the hierarchy of the United States, the 
organization and officers of each province, dio- 
cese, and vicariate in the United States, and a 
list of the prelates and priests. The same facts 
are given of the Church in the British Prov- 
{nces, the West Indies, Central and South 
America, and Ireland. Its summary of statis- 
tics for the United States is incomplete, Balti- 
more, Charleston, Portland, Brooklyn, Alle- 
gheny, Pittsburgh, Nashville, Monterey, and 
Los Angeles not being represented in the col- 
umn of ‘‘Catholic Population.”’ The last- 
named diocese is credited in the diocesan reg- 
ister with 37,000. The column as it stands 
foots up 5,450,959, against 5,761,242 two years 
ago, when tbe dioceses of Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, Erie, Brooklyn, and Nashville were not 
represented. The other footings are archbish- 
ops, 11; bishops, 56; priests, 5,297; churches, 
5,292 ; chapels and stations, 2,768 ; theological 
seminaries, 34, with 1,217 students ; colleges, 
62; academies and select schools, 540; parish 
schools, 1,587 ; asylums, 219; hospitals, 95. We 
notice that the Catholic population of New 
York is set down at 600,000, which is 100,000 
less than was given in 1875. There has also 
been a decrease of 16,000 in Newark and of 
8,000 in Providence. The increase of priests 
in two years has been 424, and of churches 561. 
Allowing a Catholic population of 6,000,000, 
there is one priest for every 1,132 Catholics. 
The Congregational Quarterly is very late this 
year, having just appeared. Before we turn 
to the statistical exhibit for the United States, 
than which no denomination has a more ac- 
curate and complete one, we must notice an 
article by the Rev. Henry A. Hazen, of Biller- 
ica, Mase., giving an ‘‘ ecumenical table of 
Congregational statistics.” This is, we be- 
lieve, the most successful attempt that has yet 
been made in this direction. According to 
Mr. Hazen’s table, the total of ministers is 
7,189, and of churches 7,819. The total of 
members, so far as reported, not including 
2,474 churches, is 546,167. The total of 
churches is divided as follows: North Amer- 
ica, 3,597; South America, 20; Europe, 2,884; 
Asia, 308; Africa, 734; Australasia, 168 ; Poly- 
nesia, 108. These statistics include all the 
mission churches of the American Board and 
the London Missionary Society, and ‘the 
free evangelical churches of France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Italy.» Pan-Con- 
gregationalism does not make a bad show- 
ing, by any means. The denomination in the 
United States reports 3,509 churches, a gain of 
71; 3,333 ministers, a gain of only 33; 350,658 
churchmembers, a net gain of 12,345—the 
largest since 1857 ; and 415,092 Sunday-school 
scholars. The benevolent contributions of 
2,635 churches reporting are 1,278,252; home 
expenditures of 1,548 churches reporting, $2,- 
584,166. Of the benevolent contributions 
$456,862 was for foreign missions, $383,632 for 
home missions, $168,813 for the American 
Missionary Association, $46,836 for the Ameri- 
can Congregational Union, $63,154 for the 
Education Society, and $5,110 for the Publica- 
tion Society. The number of churches with 
settled pastors is only 930, and it is stated that 
“the proportion of ordinations without in- 
stallation is waxing worse and worse.” 
sjThe Baptist ‘Year Book ’’ is far smaller than 
either the Presbyterian or Methodist Episcopal 
books, and its statistical reports are probably less 
fulland accurate. We notice, forinstance, that 
many associations are reported with last year’s 
statistics, and many other associations, particu- 
larly the colored, have no report at all of com- 
municants. Still, the book is carefully made 
up from the best material available and it is 
full of suggestive facts. The total of mem- 
bers reported is 1,932,385, with 22,924 churches 
and 13,779 mioisters, showing an increase for 
the year of 117,085 members, 1,669 churches, 
and 662 ministers. The great strength of the 
denomination lies in the South, where Georgia 
leads with 199,870 members. Kentucky comes 
next, with 156,749; then Virginia, with 176,286; 
then North Carolina, with 136,956; and South 
Carolina, with 103,820. In 1770 of the 97 
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churches reported by the denomination (the 
column foots up 97, instead of 77, as the “ Year 
Book” now has it) only 16 were in the South; 
now. there are more than 16,000. The be- 
nevolent contributions of the Baptists last 
year amount to nearly $5,000,000, and they re- 
port over ten thousand Sunday-echools. With 
educational institutions they are pretty well 
provided, having 9 theological seminaries, 33 
colleges and universities, and 42 academies, 
seminaries, etc., with a grand total of 8,286 stu- 
dents. 

The Methodist ‘‘Minutes of the Annual 
Conferences ’’ this year includes all the con- 
ferences which met in 1876. Heretofore one 
or two of the distant December conferences 
were left out, to be included inthe minutes of 
the next year. The minutes for 1876 embrace 
87 conferences, which report a total of 11,205 
traveling preachers, including superannuated 
and supernumerary preachers and preachers on 
trial. The increase for the year is 282. The 
number of local preachers is 12,491, a decrease 
of 390. The total of members and probationers 
is 1,622,291, an increase of 41,732. The number 
of members, excluding probationers, is 1,396,- 
920, and not 1,386,802, as the ‘‘ Me ist Al- 
manac” has it. This shows a gain of 12,768 
members during the year. The number of pro- 
bationers reported Jan. Ist, 1876, was 196,407. 
Of this number it appears that only one-sizxteenth 
have been received into the church during the year. 
Where do the probationers go to? There has 
been a decrease in the number of churches 
(15,47484) of 1588. A large falling off is also 
reported in all the benevolent collections ex- 
cept those for the Education and American 
Bible societies and the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. 

Two almanacs are published for the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church—one by Whittaker and 
the other by Pott, Young & Co. The latter 
gives a parish register and the two differ in 
statistics. Whittaker’s reports for 1876 
268,534 communicants, against 261,000 last year. 
The “Church Almanac” for 1875 gave the 
Church over 280,000, estimated. Whittaker’s 
gives the number of confirmations in 1876 at 
26,761, and of burials at 20,098. There were 96 
ordinations of priest and 115 of deacons, and 
the contributions amounted to $6,539,927. 

The “Lutheran Almanac,’’ published by 
Kartz, of Baltimore, is, a very small publica- 
tion, now in its twenty-sixth year. It gives the 
statistics of the Lutheran family in the United 
States and alist of Lutheran periodicals, col 
leges, and ministers. The General Synod has 
24 synods, with 113,571 communicants ; the 
General Council 10, with 156,896 ; the General 
Synod (South) 5, with 12,764; and the Synod- 
ical Conference 7, with 251,377. There arealso 
13 independent synods, with 65,745 communi- 
cants, the grand total being 58 synods, 2,795 
ministers, and 600,353 communicants. The 
number of periodical publications issued for 
the whole Lutheran family is 65. 

We have several other year-books and alma- 
nacs on our table, which we cannot fully notice 
for want of room. The ‘‘United Brethren 
Almanac,” Dayton, Ohio, reports 143,881 mem- 
bers; the “ Universalist Register,’’ 32,947 men- 
bers ; the “ Unitarian Year Book”’ gives a cler- 
ical and a parish register, but no statistics. For 
the Reformed Church (German) two almanacs 
are published—one at Philadelphia, the other 
at Cincinnati. The latter reports 143,609 mem- 
bers, the former 144,450. The annnal of the 
Christian Church (South) gives a list of 38 
churches, with about 3,000 members. 

If the Baptist gains for the year be reckoned 
according to the number of baptisms, which is 
admitted to be a more correct showing of the 
year’s increase than the figures given above, 
the denominations will stand as follows, in 
order of increase : 


Baptists..... wiededeces Shesdecsoves eeeereeetees 109.684 
Methodist Bpiscopal (members)..............++. 12,768 
Congregation@lists.........c.sceeceres soseeecs eooe 12.345 
Onited Brethren ...... ebpordneceseconssesonectgce 7,805 
Protestant Episcopal. ......ceccsccscscesccesseees« 7,534 
Universalists.... .... qadiae CoqanOe: beekaasetmadsede «-. 1,876 


....Dr. Sansom has a very interesting article 
in The Observer on Baptist statistics and growth. 
In our “ leader” on this page we have analyzed 
pretty fully the statistics of the denomination ; 
but we may quote here some of the reasons 
whitch Dr Sansom assigns for the marvelous 
growth of the great denomination to which he 
belongs. After noticing the national, social, 
and material influences which operate on the 
different churches, and which have acted upon 
the Baptists, he notes some of the spiritual in- 
fluences which have helped the Baptists: 


and of Moody’s experimental’ illustrations is 
the idea of a return to the simple but effective 
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method of Christ, and of Paul’s recorded ser- 
mons as distinct from his epistles. There can 
be no question. that much of the efficiency of 
the Baptist ministry, cultured or uncultured, is 
to be found in this: that from Bunyan to Spur- 

eon, in both England and America, they have 

ad an ‘apostolic cuccession’ of preachers of 
the class thus characterized. . . . -It is 
needless to dwell on the active energies called 
out in the rank and file of the free-working 
lay membership of the Baptist Church, who 
at their own free will establish and by their 
own purses sustain here a Sabbath-school and 
their a preying circle, without any ecclesias- 
tical rein to check their sometimes overhasty 
but often successful enterprise.” 


....The New York correspondent of the Cen- 

tral Advocate of 8t. Louis, writing of the recerit 
discussions as to the condition of Methodism 
in the metropolis, says it cannot be gainsaid 
that the Methodist churches hereabouts are 
not flourishing as they should. He then argues 
that it is clear that “in our large cities, at least, 
there must be some modification of the ”’ itin- 
erant system, ‘“‘ unless we are content to sacri- 
fice our denominational interests in those plades 
for the good of the whole, if, indeed, that is 
necessary.’’ 
‘Other churches grow and send out swarm 
after swarm, while we barely hold our own and 
in many sections show a decided recession. 
Something of this is owipg to the departures 
from Methodistice polity, which we have point- 
ed out in former letters; but a large part of 
it is due to the enforcement of the three-years 
limitation rule, which renders us unable to 
compete with the cumulative labors of such 
men as Cuyler, Duryea, Tyng, and other well- 
known workere in tbe Christian Church. in 
fact, this three-years rule has been of itself 
the most destructive agent against the true 
spirit of the itinerancy that could have well 
been devised. Not in its intention, which 
seemed liberal enough at the time of its adop- 
tion, but in its actual workings, which is all 
that we have to deal with. It has grown to 
this, with rare exceptions, that a minister 
‘called’ by a congregation, and appointed in 
pursuance of such call, expects and is expect- 
ed to remain for three years; and any disrup- 
tion of the connection by either party short of 
that period is regarded as a breach of contract. 
There may be a hundred reasons why the 
change should be effected earlier; but the 
custom, as in almost everything else, is strong- 
er than the law, and the Church falls into the 
very pit from which the itinerancy was intend- 
ed to preserve it.” 


....We have already noticed the fact that a 
Catholic priest has been engaged in distribu- 
ting the Scriptures in South America. The 
Saturday Review gives the details of this work: 

“A young English priest has for some years 
past occupied himself very zealously in a work 
of the deepest interest and importance—we 
mean the circulation of the Sacred Scriptures 
among the people of South America. It was 
in the year 1871 that the Rev. Kenelm Vaughan 
visited that country, for the benefit of his health. 
Finding that copies of the Bible were very 
scarce there, he undertook to bring out a pop- 
ular edition, and began by forming a printing 
fund. Chili, Peru, Uraguay, Paraguay, and 
the Argentine Republic generously contrib- 
uted, and when a sum had been raised suffi- 
cient to start the work Father Vaughan re- 
turned to England, in the autumn of 1873, and 

uolished a stereotyped edition of the Spanish 
Rew Testament, consisting of 52,000 copies. 
At the close of 1873 F. Vaughan made a sec- 
ond voyage to South America, visiting this 
time Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, 
Mexico, and other parts, for the purpose of 
making his work known. From Caracas he 
traveled to Buenos Ayres, traversing almost 
the whole of the interior of South America. 
Journeys in these remote regions had to be per- 
formed on mule-back, on ox-back, llama-back, 
or Indian-back, in hammocks ana in canoes. 
F. Vaughan is now on the eve of his third visit 
to South America. On the 24th instant the 
‘Mondego’ was to sail, having on board 20,000 
copies of the New Testament iu Spanish, and 
24,000 will follow them in a short time. These 
the indefatigable missionary will circulate 
himself in the cities of Montevideo, Buenos 
Ayres, Cordova, Salia,. Tucuman, Santiago de 
Chili, Valparaiso, Concepcion, Callao, Lima, 
and others. Shipments will be made also to 
Bolivia, Mexico, and California.’ 


-...The Revue Chrétienne, of Paris, says the 
present is a favorable time for the evangeliza- 
tion of Catholic France: 


‘A liberal government guarantees to us full 
liberty of conscience. Closed mission stations 
can to-day be reopened. Where tne Gospel seed 
was long ago scattered and seemingly stifled it 
has germinated and the harvest ‘makes itself 
ready. Ultramontane Catholicism, more and 
more idolatrous and intolerant, repels minds 
which it does not enslave. Itis a strange and 
interesting sight we ar.. permitted to cee. The 
Belgium journals bring to us the history of a 
pumerous parish at Brabant which has just de- 
tached itself en masse from Catholicism, after 
the manner of the sixteenth century, and estab- 
lished among themselves Evangelical worship: 


,An entire commune in the Department of Ain 


pine has taken the same step, in this wise: 
A popular teacher in Ain having been removed, 
at the instance, as was believed, of the priest, 
and the bishop having refused to listen to their 
complaints against the latter, 150 of the inbab- 
itants, with the mayor at their head, have 
turned Protestants and have obtained a pastor 
from Lyous.. Politicians, such as M. de Lave- 
laye, and certain Paris journals, without adher-. 
ing to the movemeot, encourage it, and point 
out that in Protestantism is to be found the 
solution so vainly sought elsewhere of the end- 
less conflicts between ecclesiasticism and civil 
society.”’ 


....The.London Zimes learns that the car- 
dinals have ‘‘submitted to the Pope favorable 
replies to some questions which he proposed 
to them with the object of giving the. ecclesi- 
astical policy of the Holy See a more efficacious 
and energetic direction toward a natural solu- 








tion of the various questions of theday. The 
exact nature of the new policy will be pro- 
claimed on the occasion of the Pope’s episco- 
pal jubilee. Some German bishops recently 
asked whether they were at libertyto perform 


“acts in execution of law other than those 


against the Church, if invited to do so by the 
civil authorities. The reply from the Vatican 
was that they might, as subjects of the em- 
peror, do so in all matters not contrary to re- 
ligion and the rights of the Church.” 


-.---A correspondent of the Christian Advo- 
cate says New Orleans is a hard field for Pro- 
testantism to labor in, yet there is no part of 
the country which presents “a more inviting 
field for missionary labor.’’ All the denomi- 
nations are represented there—‘‘ the Episco- 
palians, Unitarians, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Baptists, etc.”"—and there are people in the 
city from every land. In consequence of the 
‘‘mixed European population,” there is a 
“predominance of Jews and Catholics. The 
former have here a number of synagogues— 
the latter are said to number fully one hundred 
thousand communicants. Sothat any.one can 
see that, with all these obstacles to contend with, 
Protestant Christianity has a hard road to 
travel.”’ 


.... The Lutheran Observer says the Scandi- 
navian population of this country (including 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes) numbers 
about eight millions. We are inclined to 
think these figures are much too high. The 
grand total of the foreign-born population, ac- 
cording to the census of 1870, is less than six 
millions. The Observer says this tide of immi- 
gration from Scandinavia brings large acces- 
sions to the Lutheran bodies. There are 117,- 
552 Scandinavian members in the Lutheran 
communion, of whom 40,000 affiliate with the 
General Council, 53,800 with the Synodical 
Conference, 850 withthe General Synod, and 
22,631 maintain an independent position. 


....The English papers state that Mr. Tooth 
was released February 17th, by order of Lord 
Penzance. In doing so, he said that the order 
for the imprisonment of Mr. Tooth was granted 
not forthe purpose of punishing him, but to 
secure obedience to the law. ‘The court is in- 
formed that possession of the church has been 
obtained by the clergyman whom the bishop 
has authorized, and divine service is now per- 
formed there ina manner consistent with the 
law. As this end has been obtained, there is 
no reason why Mr. Tooth should not be at 
liberty again. Let the order for his discharge 
be drawn up at once.” 


-.--The Presbyterians in Australia have 
taken up the question of revising the Stand- 
ards. The General Assembly of Victoria has 
appointed a committee to consider (1) whether 
the Second Bock of Discipline should not be 
exorcised from the Standards of the Church ; 
and (2) whether the subscription required 
should not be confined to the Confession of 
Faith, accompanied by a generally expressed 
approval of the other subordivate Standards. 


-..-The English papers say the Archbishop 
of Canterbury will introduce in Parliament a 
bill providing a new form of procedure against 
delinquent clergymen. At present the Public 
Worship Bill may be put in force in the case of 
Offenses against ritual and doctrine; but the 
much more serious cases of breaches of moral- 
ity can only be proceeded with under the 
Church Discipline Act, which is both cumbrous 
and tedious in its mode of procedure. 


.-.. The Ritualistic party appears to be greatly 
strengthened by the recent imprisonment and 
release of Mr. Tooth. In January 269 new 
members were added to the Church Union and 
there were 192 applications. Since January 
there have been nearly 400 accessions to the 
Union. On the other hand, a few have with- 
drawn from the Union, on account of its atti- 
tude toward Lord Penzance’s court. 


+»--The Associate Reformed Synod of the 
South, a small body which declined to become 
apart of the United Presbyterian Church, is 
spreading itself over the South. It has just 
formed a new presbytery in Texas, with three 
ministers and four ruling elders as members. 


-.--An article in the last Princeton Review 
states that of the 447 students enrolled last 
year in the several Presbyterian theological 
seminaries less than one-half came from Pres- 
byterian colleges. One-eighth of the number 
came from Congregational schools. 


...-It is apparent, from the voting of the 
Methodist annual conferences thus far, that 
the proposition to change the second restrictive 
rule so as to allow an enlargement of the basis 
of representation in the General Conference 
will be lost. 

++eeThe Catholics are industriously taking 
collections for the Pope, to be presented on 
the occasion of his episcopal jubilee. In the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore $6,394 has been 
raised, 


esse The Rey. Emanuel Vanorden is in En- 


gland, soliciting funds for his proposed inde- 
pendent mission in Brazil. Lacs 
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Literature. 


4A prompt mention én our list of “* Books of the Week"’ 
awul be considered by us an equivalent to thew pub- 











lushers for all vol T d. The int of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fure 
ther notice. > 


NEW PERIODICALS. 


WE are not likely to have many new 
periodicals for some time tocome. Hard 
times are more likely to be felt in a news- 
paper office than anywhere else, not only 
because liberal advertising patronage is re- 
stricted to the larger and stronger publica- 
tions, but because people are apt to begin 
economizing by unwisely cutting off the 
family reading-matter. In addition to this, 
the public has been for some time receiving 
more than it has any right to ask for. The 
competition between daily newspapers and 
the enterprise of their ambitious conductors 
have resulted in a constant increase of ex- 
penditures, without a corresponding gain 
in receipts. To a certain extent this has 
also been true of the leading weeklies and 
monthlies. Therefore, the establishment of 
a new daily or weekly isa bazardous enter- 
prise. A periodical like THe INDEPENDENT, 
or The New York Times,or Harper’s Magazine 
has an old constituency of its own, which 
in itself is enough to make it a permanent- 
ly valuable property. A new publication, 
however, must sink money, as the builders 
of Fort Monroe sank foundation-stones, 
until a hard basis is reached. Few realize 
the enormous cost of starting a newspaper, 
and still fewer remember how many exist- 
ing periodicals were unremunerative at 
first. Our own journal in its earlier years 
gave its readers more than they paid for, 
in the confidence, since realized, that it 
was laying the foundation for a lasting 
prosperity. Many of the New York dailies 
started in theiumblest fashion. The only 
two papers which have aimed to be 
*‘American Saturday Reviews” were pub- 
lished at a loss for years. One of them 
gave up the struggle, and the other, we be- 
lieve, went through bankruptcy and sunk 
the money of its original stockholders. In 
religious journalism the record has been 
still more discouraging. He must be a 
courageous soul who expects to start a new 
religious weekly for years to come, 
since many of our contemporaries have 
found it necessary to reduce their size, or 
their editorial force, or both. 

Nevertheless, the present year has seen 
the establishment of a few new periodicals, 
The American, an illustrated weekly, is the 
latest. It has sixteen pages, six of them 
illustrated by some transfer process. It 
will discuss politics, society, music and 
the drama, and literature, The first num- 
ber is agreeable enough, but not indicative 
of strength. The American, it is plain to 
see, will pay much attention to the stage 
and will, apparently, be a sort of illustrated 
cross between The Arcadian and The Home 
Journ. It might, we think, do a good 
thing in reviving the old Fifth Avenue 
Journal’s full-page colored caricature por- 
traits. Frank Leslie's Newspaper, with Matt 
Morgan as artist, once tried to popular- 
‘ze this sort of portraits in this country, 
vat did not long continue the experiment, 
Anythivg half so good as. the (London) 
Vanety Fair pictures would find a market 
here. Meanwhile, Mr. Keppler’s Puck is 
filling a useful niche in the long-hoped-for 
temple of American comic journalism. 
The artist has published two other similar 
papers in St. Louis, and is once more show- 
ing his fertile wit for the benefit of German 
readers. He would be a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the American Punch when it comes. 
Could a few of the mauy light papers that 
skim on the social wave be put into one, 
the prospects of our illustrated journalism, 
grave and gay, would be improved. 

A new weekly, The Hvolution, after six 
or eight issues, has become a monthly. It 
will be just as serviceable in its new form, 
for it has been nothing but a feeble attempt 
to magnify the ordinary free-religious tract 
into a weekly newspaper. The best things 
in it have been selected; but one hardly 
cares to pay 12 cents a week for extracts 
from Spencer and Mill, however well 
printed. 

Two rival literary monthlies— The Literury 
World, of Boston, and The Library Table, of 
New York—are about to broaden out. The 
former has from the first been written and 





'Dean Alford, its first editor” 


‘of natural evolution. 


ying within its province. 
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published by Mr. S. R. Crocker, an indus- 
trious and well-informed man of books. 
He is now hopelessly sick of a mental] mal- 
ady, and his convenient and serviceable 
little paper has passed into the hands of 
Rev. Edward Abbott, of The Congregatien- 
alist, one of the brightest and wisest of 
American journalists and a judicious crit- 
ic. Mr. Abbott has done much to make 
The Congregationalist a sort of religious 
Springfield Republican, and he will doubt- 
less make The Literary World equally breezy 
and interesting. He will have for publisher 
Mr. Edward H. Hames, of the business de- 
partment of his own paper, and the firm 
name will be E. H. Hames &Co. There 
is a good chance, with proper manage- 
ment, to lay the foundation for a literary 
weekly of The Atheneum stamp, which we 
sadly need in this country. The Literary 
World will be continued as a monthly for 
the present. Henry L. Hinton & Co.’s 
Library Table, however, will become a 
weekly on April ist, and will, its publish- 
ers say, ‘‘add to its present attractions all 
the leading features of the great English 
weeklies, like The Saturday Review and 
The Academy.” In other words, it will be 
the leading weekly journal in the English 
language. Mr. Porter C. Bliss will edit it. 
London is having just now quite an 
epidemic of new periodicals. The weekly 
edition of The Times, the idea of which 
Mr. John Walter got during his recent 
visit to this country, was a success from 
the start. It costs over here five dollars a 
year, and the numbers thus far issued show 
that it will be about as serviceable as the 
daily edition, for which THE INDEPENDENT 
has been in the habit of paying about $40 a 
year. London, a new conservative weekly, 
has also been successful, by sheer force of 
ability. It is more ‘‘slangy ” and personal 
than Tory papers usually are, and, there 
fore, it has been read. Two other new pe- 
riodicals are Mayfair, a society paper, and 
Truth, edited by Mr. Labouchere, formerly 
of The World, arich man and a journalist 
for the fun of it. The Nineteenth Century 
appears this month as a rival to The Con 
temporary Review, which, we judge, it will 
kill or cripple beyond recovery. James 
Knowles will edit it. He announces his 
change of position with ingenious satire, as 
follows: ‘‘The management of The Con- 
temporary Review has recently passed into 
the hands of a Limited Company, consist- 
ing of Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. Francis 
Peek, the Rev. Mr. Paton, of the Independ- 
ent College at Nottingham, and others, and 
formed for the purpose of editing, manag 
ing, and publishing The Contemporary Re 
view, The Day of Rest, Good Things for the 
Young, and Peepshow. A separation has 
taken place between The Review and Mr. 
Knowles, whose editorial connection with 
it dated from the resignation, in 1870, of 
The new 
venture has a wonderfully strong list of 


| contributors and for the first number Al- 
‘fred Tennyson, W. E. Gladstone, Matthew 


Arnold, and Cardinal Manning will write. 
Another new London paper is The Portrait, 
with a weekly cartoon. They either have 
better times in the London newspaper 
world than we or else they have more 
courage. : 





Tue Introduction to Political EHeonomy, by 
Professor Perry (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.), 
like his larger work on the Elements of Polit- 
ical Economy, is well written and bears the 
marks of the student and the thinker, thor- 


‘oughly acquainted with the subject of which 


he treats. The work contains six chapters, en- 
titled value, production, commerce, money, 
credit, and taxation. The chapter on value is 


|particularly good, since it gives a clear and 
‘lucid analysis of the term as used by econ- 


omists and fixes the true field of the science. 


. Value is the elementary and primordial fact out 


of which the whole science grows by a process 
Confusion of ideas as to 
this primary fact has led to a great many errors 
as to the provirce of political economy and to 
about as many false speculations on subjects 
Professor Perry, in 
this work, as in his larger work, discloses the 
fact that he isan out-and-out free trader. He 
presents his side of the question with force ; 
yet we are very far from being convinced that 
his doctrine for this country is a good one, or 


good for any country similarly situated.* Free 


trade may be a very harmless speculation for a 


‘country whose accumulated capital and indus- 


trial supremacy enable it to compete in its own 





markets with the products of foreign countries! 


but till this point is attained, which is not true 
of the United States, free trade is not a good 
speculation to practice upon. On this subject 
we entirely dissent from both the theory and 
the logic of the Professor, at the same time 
recognizing in him a very able expounder and 
defender of the theory. 


....-Harper & Brothers have begun the issue, 
in parts, of a series of Contributions to Opera- 
tive Surgery and Surgical Pathology, by Dr. J. 
M. Carnochan, health officer of New York 
under Gov. Hoffmav. Dr. Carnochan is one of 
our best surgeons and his work will have much 
value to doctors. It is finely printed and illus- 
trated. There will be ten parts in all. 


+++ The Golden Butterfly, in Harper’s series of 
novels, is a rather lively and amusing but by 
no means clever story, with one of the imagin- 
ary monstrosities whom English novelists im- 
agine to be accurate representations of an 
American suddenly grown rich. 


....dustiu Martyr’s Apologies form the fifth 
volume in the Douglass series of Christian 
Greek and Latin Writers (Harper & Brothers). 
It is furnished with notes and an introduction 
by Prof. ?Basil L. Gildersleeve, a competent 
classical scholar. 


.... Weavers and Weft (Harper & Brothers), 
by Miss Braddon, is quite as disagreeable as 
‘ Joshua Haggard’s Daughter,’’ its immediate 
predecessor in the long line of the author’s 
works, although not so well constructed. 

I 


Babyland, the new magazine published by D. 
Lothrop & Co., is meetisg with success. 


Miss Matilda Betham-Edwards is writing 
hand-books of German and French literature. 


A volume of Joseph Cook’s lectures will be 
published in about six months by James R. 
Osgood & Co. 

Macmillan & Co., 21 Astor Place, New York, 
have begun the publication of a quarterly list 
of their new books. 


17,390 books and 9,000 pamphlets were added 
to the Library of Odngress in 1876. It now 
contains 311,097 bound books. 


Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, will 
contribute to the ‘International Scientific 
Series ’’ the volume on ** Bread.”’ 


John L. Shorey, of The Nursery, has begun 
the publication of The Monthly Reader, selec- 
tions in prose and verse for primary schools. 


The last part of Dr. Pusey’s “‘ Commentary 
on the Minor Prophets,” completing a work 
which was begun sixteen years ago, will be out 
shortly. 


“The True Story of the Vatican Council” is 
to be told by Cardinal Manning in successive 
numbers of The Nineteenth Century, a new 
London monthly. 


The “‘ Hand-books of English and American 
Literature,” by F. H. Underwood, of Boston, 
have been introduced as text-books into the 
schools of Japan. 


D. Lothrop & Co. have in press the ninth edi- 
tion of the Memoir, by Mrs. Lawrence, of Mrs. 
H. A. L, Hamlin, for many years a prominent 
missionary in Turkey. 


Dr. W. H. Russell’s narrative of the ‘‘ Tour 
of the Prince of Wales in India” will be pub- 
lished fn this country by Lovell, Adam, Wes- 
son & Co., of New York. 


W. G. Holmes, of Chicago, announces ‘The 
Blessed Hope; or, The Glorious Coming of the 
Lord,” by Willis Lord, D.D., ex president of 
Wooster University, Ohio. 


The Atlantic Monthly for April will contain an 
article on ‘‘ Morals in South Carolina,’’ by the 
author of the remarkable article on the political 
condition of that state in the February number. 


Macmillan & Co. will publish shortly, uuder 
the title of “A Year’s Housekeeping in Natal,” 
a new book by Lady Barker, describing the 
characteristic features of Nature and man in 
that colony. 


Albert F. Webster, a promising young writer 
of stories in our magazines, whom Charles 
Reade once highly praised, died Jast December, 
it seems, at sea, while on his wayto the Sand- 
wich Islands. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have nearly ready for 
publication the fifteenth revised edition of 
Hayden’s ‘Dictionary of Dates,’’ brought 
down to September, 1876, to which they add 
an American supplement. 


J. W. Bouton has reduced the price of his 
importation of the late Viscount Amberly’s 
‘Analysis of Religious Belief” to $8. The 
former price was $16. Mr. Bouton has bought 
the entire remainder of the English edition. 


Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, announce 
“The; Washington-Crawford Letters,”’ being 
the correspondence: between Washington and 





William Crawford, from 1767 to 1781, con 
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cerning Western lands. C.,W. Butterfield will 
edit it. 


Hurd & Hotghton have purchased from 
James R. Osgood & Co. the stereotype plates, 
copyrights, and stock of the series of British 
Poets formerly published by Little, Brown & 
Co., and will immediately issue them in a new 
and elegant library binding. 


Mr. John Russell Bartlett, of Providence, 
has in press a new and enlarged edition of his 
Dictionary of Americanisms,’”? which has 
long been out of priot. Mr. Bartlett solicits 
contributions of words and phrases not noticed 
by him in previous editions of his work. 


The People’s Pulpit, the weekly publication of 
Rey. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr.’s, sermons has 
attained a prompt success. A second edition 
of the first number was called for, notwith- 
standing the fact that the first edition was 3,000 
copies. The sermons are well worth reading. 


Roberts Brothers have a new series of books 
in prospective, to be known as the ‘‘ Town and 
Country Series.”” It will include all sorts of 
light, readable books that one takes up for 
leisure hours. ‘‘Ben Milner’s Wooing,’’ an 
English story, by Holme Lee, is to be the 
initial volume. 


The Saturday Review pleasantly remarks that 
‘the chief mission of American consuls in 
these days seems to be to use their official po- 
sition as an opportunity for procuring materials 
for sensational newspaper correspondence and 
making as much mischief as possible by en- 
couraging revolutionary enterprises.” 


“The Great Conflict,’’ Rev. Dr. G. C. Lori- 
mer’s new book, is not controversial, but is a 
discourse concerning Baptists and religious 
liberty, and, while critic‘sing those individuals 
and organizations which opposed the Baptists 
in their efforts to gain perfect religious liberty 
it is not bitter or in any sense polemical. 

Rey. A. B. Earle, the revivalist, has com- 
pleted a work entitled ‘‘The Morning Hour.” 
It gives a portion of Scripture for every day of 
the year, together with practical comments, 
and is intended for family worship and private 
meditation. It will be issued about March Ist, 
by James H. Earle, of Boston, and will be sold 
by subscription. 


Hurd & Houghton will shortly issue a pew 
book of essays entitled ‘‘ Birds and Poets, with 
other Papere,’’ by that agreeable writer, Mr. 
Jobn Burroughs. It will bea companion to his 
two previous books, ‘‘ Wake Robin’? and 
‘* Winter Sunshine,’ the former of which has 
just passed toa new edition and the latter of 
which is also to be revised and attractively re- 
issued. 


Lockwood, Brooks & Co. are to publish a 
new book by Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney, the 
coming summer, the title of which is to be “ All 
Around a Palette.”” It is made up of a round 
of stories named from colors cn a palette. 
J. Wells Champney will illustrate the book. 
This volume will be followed by three others, 
the four making up the ‘Art Children’s 
Series.” 

Prof. Caskle Harrison, of the University of 
the South, at Sewanee, Tenn., has printed for 
private circulation a number of his English 
versions of the Odes of Horace, which are pro- 


nounced by adequate judges to beaccurate and ~ 


marked by grace and power. Prof. Harrison 
renders Horace line for line. His complete 
version of the Odes is so far advanced that it 
will appear within 1877 or 1878. 


The first number of The Mathematician, a 
monthly magazine devoted to the science of 
mathematics and ‘‘ composed entirely of orig- 
inalarticles giving newrules of great, practical, 
and scientific value for short and easy methods 
of solving certain classes of mathematical prob- 
lems,” comes to usfrom Washington, D.C., 
the editor and publisher being Mr. Royal 
Cooper. Therule expounded in this first num- 
ber is really an interesting one. 


The Royal Irish Academy is about to publizh 
a series of autotype copies of Ogham inscrip- 
tions. The work will be edited by Dr. Samuel 
Ferguson. The first fasciculus will soon ap- 
pear. The inscriptions, being generally on 
both sides of a solid angle, cannot be photo- 
graphed direct from the stones. The copies 
about to be published by the Academy are pho- 
tographed from plastic matrices, capable of 
being sufficiently flattened to present both 
faces of the sculpture in one plane. 


A.D. F. Randolph & Co. have in press & 
little book which will be interesting to lovers 
of recondite history. It is a sketch, by Mr. 
W. C. Prime, of the history—so far as it can be 
gathered out of old authors, ancient chron- 
iclers, and other writers—of the wood known 
as the “True Cross,” which played so im- 


portant a part on the world’s stage for nearly a 


thousand years. Mr. Prime does not believe 
in the verity of the wood, but judges that its 
central importance in bistory justifies such & 


H sketch, 
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Among Oliver Ditson & Co.’s new issues of 
sbeet music are “‘ Shall I Wear a White Rose ?” 
asong so popular as to be published in two 
keys ;.a lay, “‘ Little Birdie Mine,” by Michael 
Watson; and one of Pinsuti’s Italian melodies, 
with English words, entitled ‘‘ What we have 
Loved we Love Forever.’? They have also 
issued a concert-polonaise of some difficulty, 
by Carl Bohm, ‘‘ With Chime and Song”’; a 
gavotte, ‘‘ Secret Love,’ by Johann Resch; and 
a‘' Marche aux Flambeauz,” or “ Torchlight 
Procession March,” by F. 8. Clark. 


There has lately been received from the 
Cambridge Bible Warehouse, London, a quarto 
Bible and two Altar Services, intended for 
Grace Church, in this city, the bindings of 
which, says the Publishers’ Weekly, are curiosi- 
ties in the way of costliness. They are in full 
levant morocco, the Bible with solid gold cor- 
ners and the Altar Services with a gold cross 
on theside. The weight of the metal, 18 carats 
fine, used in the three books amounts to nearly 
25 ounces and is valued at something like $500. 
This is exclusive of the value of the books and 
bindings. The books were the gift of Miss 
Catherine L. Wolf. 


The leading members of the New York and 
Boston chapters of the Institute of Architects 
have sent to James R. Osgood & Co. a letter, 
saying: ‘‘ At the close of the first year of The 
American Architect and Building News we desire 
to express our satisfaction at its establishment 
and at the way in which it has been conducted. 
The excellent literary character it has main- 
tained is calculated to commend it to persons 
of intelligence and culture outside the pro- 
fession; and, by thus interesting the general 
public in professional matters, at the same time 
that it presents them from a strictly profession- 
al point of view, it is doing both the profession 
and the public the greatest service.” 


Mrs. Zina Fay Peirce thus concludes, in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, an admirable review of 

Daniel Deronda’’: ‘‘To sum up, George Eliot 
is not the equal of the greatest, because she is 
not a poet; and she is not a poet because her 
imagination has always been controlled by her 
head, rather than inspired by her heart. In 
short, she has not dared or she has not cared to 
be simply a woman. Instead of wearing her 
womanhood as a crown, she has tried to make 
meu forget it; and, for fear of being womanish, 
she has discarded, instead of reverencing, the 
traditions of her sex. But, in conforming thus 
anxiously to the masculine pbilosophical pat- 
tern, she has thrown away the volcanic force 
and abandon natural te women; and sv her 
genius has failed to rush up into the blue in 
that snowy pinnacle of absolute glory to which 
a complete surrender to the pure feminine type 
would undoubtedly have carried it.” 


J mes R. Osgood & Co. have issued a new 
dr _zriptive catalogue of their publications. It 
f_zms an octavo pamphlet of 139 pages and is 
virtually a literary guide with which public 
librarians and private buyers cannot afford to 
be unfamiliar. The various works are fully 
described, and their nature and merits are 
pointed out in well-chosen extracts from the 
critical notices of the press. The number of 
books published by the firm is so large and 
their character is so high that the great Osgood 
stereotype sale of last spring does not make a 
very noticeable inroad into the riches of the 
catalogue. Turning its pages, which are alpha- 
betically arranged, one finds most of the old 
publications of Ticknor & Fields and Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., together with the more valu- 
able issues of Fields, Osgvod & Co. and their 
present successors. No other American house 
can show so many eminent names and the best 
of English firms might covet so able an array. 
Prof. Agassiz’s works are three in number, 
the ‘* Geological Sketches’ being in two series. 
T. B. Aldrich now has five books, the old 
blue-and-gold edition of his poems having 
been withdrawn. ‘‘Examples of Modern 
Architecture’? is the first entry of au 
architectural work, and also represents a large 
and very important list of volumes illustrated 
by the heliotype process. George Arnold’s 
poems still figure, though we supposed the 
plates and remainders were sold last spring. 
The Baedeker guide-books, eleven in number, 
make a good display. A useful and almost 
individual work is Mrs. Lynch Botta’s ‘“* Hand- 
book of Universal Literature.’? The great set 
of the British Poets, formerly published by 
Little, Brown & Co., is presented as a whole, 
and also distributed by authors throughout the 
catalogue. This set has just been sold to Hurd 
& Houghton. Notable reductions in price 
appear. Thus the Blue and Gold series has 
been cut down from $1.50 to $1.25 and the 
Diamond series from $1.50 to $1. The Robert 
Browning series is now $1.50 a volume, instead 
of $2, and this is about the usual scale of re- 
duction. Under Browning there are eleven 
entries. Bryant’s translations‘are published by 
Osgood, though his original works have long 
been issued by the Appletons. ‘“ White Rose 
and Red’? and “Saint Abe,’’ published anony- 
mously, are credited to their auther, the volu- 


infnous and versatile Robert Buchanan. Mrs. 
A. M. Diaz has seven books, a larger number 
than one would have expected. Dickens’s 
“Child’s History,” ‘Christmas Carol,” and 
‘¢ Child’s History of a Star ” remain on the list. 
Emerson’s works are under seventeen heads. 
Bret Harte has seven separate works. Haw- 
thorne now is included in two complete edi- 
tions and several of his works are issued in 
separate bindings. Dr. Holmes has two pages 
and a half and Mr. Howells two pages. Henry 
James, Jr., has a growing list of three. Mr. 
Longfellow’s works take five pages for enumer- 
ation and Mr. Lowell three. James Parton’s 
biographies are seven and his other works 
three. Tennyson is now issued by Osgood in 
no less than sixteen complete editions, ranging 
from % centsto $10. The folio edition of Tick- 
nor’s Life of Prescott is still given, from which 
we infer that a few copies are for sale. The 
smaller edition is now issued by Lippincott. 
Whittier’s allotment is three pages. A full 
index is appended. We miss the usual con- 
venient grouping together of the various series 
issued by the house. 
a 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BANGS & CO., 
656 BROAD DWAY, 1 Rey YORK. 

will sell at auction, on MOND. March 12th, 4 P.M., 

ELEGANT and Ne SCA ARCE BOOKS, new and old. 
TUESDAY, March 13th —A Miscellaneous collection 
of Good Books. MONDAY, March 19th, at 3:30 P.M. 
and following days, a Len aRe ores 5,000 lots—of 
FINE, RARE. and INTERESTING WORKS, Standard, 
lllustrated, Historical, ote. many of which are ele- 
gantly bound. Price of Catalogue 50 cents. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ARROWS AND ANECDOTES 
By DWIGHT L. MOODY. 


Compiled ‘by JOHN LOBB, Managing Editor of The 
Christian Age 
Price RS Pest petpaid. 


PUBLIS 
HENRY RLEY, 
Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
812 FOURTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTE 
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. APPLETON & CO., 
Nos. 549 and 551 Broadway, New York, 


have just Published 


LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY, at the Royal In- 
stitution, 1875-76. By JOHN TYNDALL, F. R. 8. 
lvol.,12mo. Cloth, $1. 


ELECTRICITY AND THE ELECTRIC TEL- 
EGRAPH. By GEORGE B. Prescorr. With 
Lilustrations. lvol.,8vo. Cloth, $5. 


MAJOLICA AND FAYENCE: Italian, Sicilian, 
Majorcan, Hispano-Moresque, and Persian. By 
ARTHUR BECKWITH. 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE. A Series of De- 
tached Essays, Addresses, and Reviews. By 
JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.8. Fifth edition. 12mo, 
$2.50. 


GEOGRAPHY. 28 Maps. 4to. Price $3. 
THE CORRECT CARD; or, HOW TO PLAY 


18mo, $f. 
THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. A Ro- 
mance. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 1 vol., 8vo. 


Paper covers, 75 cents. 


A MAD WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS, 
By JULIUS CHAMBERS. lvol., 12mo, $1.25. 


INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. A Series of 
Problems. By WILLIAM GEORGE SPENCER. 
lvol.,18mo. Price 50 cents. 


JOAN. A Novel. By RHODA BROUGHTON. 1 vol., 
8vo. Paper covers, 75 cents. 


RARE GOOD LUCK. A Fortune in Seven 
Strokes. By R. E. FRANCILLON. lvol.,8vo. Pa- 
per covers, 50 cents. 


THE RACE* OF MAN and their Geographical 
Distribution. From the German of OSCAR 
PESCHEL. 1vol.,12mo. Cloth, $2.25. 


BRYANT’S POETICAL WORKS, A New 
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CHRISTIANS THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD. 





A SERMON. 


BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 





ATT. v, 16:—‘Let your light so shine before men 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in Heaven.” 





THE world is in darkness in reference to the 
highest and most momentous of human inter- 
ests. Its votaries, indeed, are enlightened 
enough in all matters pertaining to business or 
pleasure. Toey know how to buy and seil and 
get gain. They can compass sea and land to 
make a fortune, and everything that conduces 
to the safety of property or the rapid accumula- 
tion of wealth is carried by them to its utmost 
perfection ; while the ingenuity of the seeker 
of pleasure is equaled only by the devotion 
of his heart to its enjoyment. 

But on spiritual] things men are in darkness. 
They do not know God, and, though they feel 
within them, the gnawings of a guilty con- 
scienee, they know not how that agony may be 
removed or how their sins may be forgiven. 
Perhaps the loftiest altitude of civilization 
and refinement ever reached by unaided men 
was that to which ancient Greece attained. 
Her philosophers still lead the van in meta- 
physical inquiry; her orators have out-dis- 
tanced all competitors ; no poet has graven his 
name more deeply on the annals of humanity 
than he who sung of the rage of Achilles and 
the siege of Troy; our modern sculptors go to 
learn theirart amid the ruins of her Parthenon; 
and the aim of each new historian among our- 
selves is to wed the naive simplicity of the 
father of history to the sharp; incisive strength 
of Thucydides. Yet, with all this intellectual 
and esthetic culture, the most that the inhabit- 
ants of the Grecian capital could do religiously 
was to erect an altar with this inscription: 
“To the unknown God.’”’ Now, if that was 
true of Greece, we may easily imagine 
how dark and deplorable the ignorance of 
other nations must have been. But the Lord 
Jesus came to dissipate this darkness by re- 
vealing God to us, and showing us not only 
how we may obtain forgiveness, but also how 
we may attain to his image aud become par- 
takers of his nature. By the glory of his per- 
son, the suggestiveness of his words, the 
kindness of his miracles, the perfection of his 
character, and the sacrificial nature of bis 
death he has brought God near us in his mercy 
and his majesty combined. While by dis resur- 
rection from the dead he has “‘ brought life and 
immortality to light,’ and given a realness and 
a power to the world unseen, which otherwise 
it never could have had. He has told us how 
God is just and yet a Saviour; and by drawing 
our confidence to himself he has taken the 
ating out of all mystery, for we can trust him 
and becontent. Thus he is tous what the sun 
is to the natural world—letting us see the rela- 
tion of earth to Heaven, the bearing of earthly 
objects on each other, and bathing the land- 
scape of our life in the beauty of his rays. 
This is what he means when he says of him- 
self: ‘‘I am the light of the world. He that be- 
lieveth in me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall haye the light of life.’’ 

So far all is plain. But when he says to his 
followers ‘‘Ye are the light of the world” 
there is an apparent discrepancy which calls 
for a word of exposition. Thereis no real di 
versity between the two utterances. He was 
not to be long a personal resident on the earth. 
Very soon ‘fhe would make his soul an offer- 
ing for sin,” and, “‘ having by that one offering 
forever perfected them that are sanctified, he 
would sit down on the right hand of the Ma- 
jesty on high.”? But his people would remain 
behind, and each of them, baving received 
his light into them, would illuminate those 
around him. The center of light would still 
be Christ himself; but each of them, being 
enlightened by union with him, would fur- 
nish a lamp through which he would continue 
to dissipate the darkness of the world. Do 
you ever pause to think out how it is that our 
streets are nightly lighted up? By that dis- 
covery to which we have been so long accus- 
tomed that we have ceased to reckon it won- 
derful. A great central storehouse of coal-gas 
is accumulated, and with that all the lamps are 
connected by a hidden system of pipes, so that 
each is supplied with the necessary quantity ; 
and, as the result, we can thread our way 
through the intricate places of the city as easily, 
if not as safely, by night as by day. The city 
is lit by lamps, and yet it is the gas that light- 
ens it. Both statements are true. The gas 
would be unavailable without the lamps; the 
lamps would be useless without the gas. Now, 
similarly, Christ is the hidden source and cen- 
ter of the world’s enlightenment ; but Chris- 
tians, united to him by the spiritual tubing of 
faith, draw off from him that. influence by 





which they are enabled, each in his own place 
and in his own measure, to dispel some portion 
of the darkness by which they are surrounded. 
They could not be of any service save from 
their union to him; and he could not come 
into contact with the ignorance, depravity, and 
misery of men save through them. Paul has 
put both these thoughts in his own inimitable 
way when he says to the Ephesians: ‘‘ Ye were 
sometimes darkness; but now are ye light in 
the Lord.’? And to the Philippians: ‘‘Shine 
ye as lights in the world, holding forth the 
word of life.’’ 

From all this it is manifest that my text takes 
for granted that those whom it addresses are 
already Christians. I have not, therefore, to 
do so much with those who are unconverted 
this morning, but rather with those who are 
unite to Christ by faith in him; and my aim 
will! eto show them how they are to obey the 
command which is here laid upon them. The 
injunction is two-fold. Christians are to let 
their light shine—that is, they are to,take all 
proper means for making manifest to others 
the enlightening influence which God in Christ 
has put within them. They are so to let their 
light shine that the onlooker shall think only 
of the source of the light, and not of the lamp 
that holds it—that is, they are to remove all 
obscuring substances; they are to put away 
everything that would either entirely hide or 
partially darken their light ; they are to avoid 
everything that would make the luster which 
they emit suggestive of themselves, rather than 
of their faith in Heaven. Let us look at both 
of these. 

I. There is, firet, the positive injunction that 
Christians are to do everything in their power 
to secure that their light shall shine as brightly 
as possible. Now this is to be done, in the 
first place, by the position which we take up. 
A lamp on the floor will not send its rays so 
widely out as if it were suspended from the 
ceiling. A lantern in the hand will not be so 
serviceable as an elevated light; and when 
men wish to make a signal they raise it to such 
an altitude that it shall be visible from afar. 
So the Christian should connect himself with 
the Church, and should, not only for the sake 
of his Master, but also for that of the outlying 
world, accept any place in the company of the 
faithful to which he may be called. One may 
be a disciple, indeed, without being a church- 
member; but, even as the right place for a 
lighted candle is on a candlestick, so the proper 
place for a converted man is in the society 
which Christ has founded. This is important, 
though by many in these days it is ignored. 
The Church is the conservator of the truth; 
and if there had been no such association of 
believers as that which Jesus founded the 
world would not have been evangelized even 
to such a degree as itis now. I do not wish 
to say a word that may seem to depreciate the 
importance of the individual ; yet it is undeni- 
able that associated effort-is essential for the 
conversion of the race. But for the existence 
of a Church, no such building as this, which is 
a center of influence among us and a basis of 
operations on the surrounding districts, would 
ever have been erected or could be main- 
tained. The importance of such concerted 
action has been seen and recognized in other 
departments. When men have some object of 
benevolence, or justice, or political economy 
to secure they are not content to labor each 
alone. But they form leagues, or associations, 
for the attairment of their several ends. And 
when the agony of war is upon a nation, its re- 
liance is not upon the guerilla exploits of indi- 
viduals, however daring or dashing these may 
be, but upon the prearranged movements of 
closely-compacted and well-disciplined armies. 
So, if we wish to do the most for the enlight- 
enment of the world, we ought to connect our- 
selves with that visible company of the faith- 
ful whose aggregate effulgence is in the 
end to irradiate the earth. Nay, more, the 
Church is the perpetuator of the truth. Not 
without suggestive significance in this regard 
is the fact that the assertion of the Lord regard- 
ing his Church, to the effect that the gates of 
Hell—i. e., of Hades, or of the grave—shall not 
prevail against it, was made in immediate con- 
nection with Peter's noble confession of his 
faith io Jesus as “‘the Christ, the son of the 
living God.” By that confession Peter was the 
first to lay himself upon the great foundation- 
stone; and as each new Peter comes forth to 
repeat that old confession the living walls of 
the spiritual temple arise, until at length it 
shall be completed for an habitation of God 
through the Spirit. But suppose these con- 
fessions were to cease. Suppose, my friend, 
that every one were to follow your example 
aud to content himself with being “a disciple, 
but secretly.’”? Then the Courch would die 
out in the lifetime of a single generation. And 
have you considered what the dying out of the 
Church would involve? It would eventuate in 


‘the dying out of the ministry from among us, 


with all its functions of instruction, consola- 
tion, inspiration, and benevolence. It would 
bring to an end all missionary effort, both at 
home and abroad, and roll back upon the world 





the darkness of ignorance, superstition, and 


. idolatry. It would extinguish the living light 


of that truth which Jesus came to the world to 
proclaim, and blot out from among us that great 
central institution which has made and mold- 
ed the best things in our social and national 
life. Now, are you prepared for all this? Yet, 
if you are warranted in remaining where 
you are, other disciples of Christ would 
be equally warranted in doing the same 
thing, and so the legitimate outcome of 
the principle on which you are acting 
would be the utter disappearance of 
Christ’s people as a visible and aggressive com- 
munity from the garth. Think, I beseech you, 
of all this. Accept the responsibility which 
the Lord has put upon you, and let your light 
shine by joining the company of those who 
have not only believed in their heart, but also 
confessed with their mouth the Lord Jesus, 
that God hath raised him from the dead. 

But further, here, this injunction is to be 
obeyed by the character which we form. Re- 
peatedly have I said in your hearing what I will 
say. now again—for it never can be said too 
often—that character is the most important 
thing in the world. It is not what a man 
knows, or what a man says, or what a man has 
that counts us before God, but only what a 
man is. The great questions are these: Is his 
conscience illuminated by God’s truth and 
rectified by God’s Spirit, and is he trying faith- 
fully and courageously, day by day, to act ac- 
cording to its dictates ? A man is what he is in 
his heart, for sooner or later that reveals itself; 
and if his heart be right with God his face will 
shine with a radiance akin to that which glis- 
tened on the face of Moses as he came down 
from the Mount. Thus the influence that a 
man exerts depends on his character, even as 
the fragrance of a flower depends on its nature 
or the fruit of a treeonits kind. Now, we can- 
not help having an influence any more than we 
can help our bodies casting a shadow when we 
stand in the sunlight. And all the time we are 
affecting for good or evil those who are round 
about us. We may be as uneonscious of this 
as we are of the shadow tbat follows us; but 
there is that exhaling from us continually 
which is moving some ove toward Cbrist or 
driving him further away from the Redeemer. 
“ None of us liveth unto himself.” Somewhere 
there is one who is forming himself after us, 
and is like the prepared plate of the pho- 
tographer, taking from us an impression that is 
accurate and shall be indelible. We are being 
repeated and reproduced in those who are 
around us; and so, if we would have our exist- 
ence tell for blessing, and not for blasting, for 
good, and not for evil, we must look well to our 
speech, conduct, temper, disposition, every- 
thing, in short, through which the inner may 
become the outer, and see to have it after 
Christ. If we would make sure that the effiu- 
ence that is passing always unconsciously from 
us shall be of the right sort, we must give 
special attention to that which is matter of 
covsciousness within us. In vain shall we at- 
tempt to regulate the speech, the conduct, the 
temper by watching them alone. We must 
give our first and constant attention to the 
heart, and by keeping that aright, by continu- 
ous prayerful diligence, we shal] succeed in 
getting all the issues of life that flow out of it 
pure and wholesome. Attend to the character, 
and the influence will take care of itself. Be- 
come like Christ by believing communion with 
him and obedience to him, and then, like 
Christ, virtue will go out of you for the heal- 
ing of sir-sick souls, and the shadow of your 
influence, like that of Peter, will carry blessing 
wheresoever it falls. Now, here is a sphere 
which every Christian can fill. Other doors of 
opportunity may, meanwhile, be closed against 
you. God may have denied you the gift of ut- 
terance, and you may have to say, like Moses: 
‘Alas! Iam slow of speech and of a slow 
tongue.’’ You may not have that aptness to 
teach on which Paul insists as a qualification 
for office in the Church ; and perhaps you may 
be apt to imagine that you can do nothing for 
theLord. But that is a delusion that comes 
from the father of lies himself. For you can, 
if you will, by the help of the Holy Ghost, 
form your character after Christ’s; and there is 
no eloquence so powerful as a good man’s life, 
and no influence so surely fraught with bless- 
ing as that which emanates from a holy action: 
Ah! if we all sought to shine thus, how the 
city would be illuminated, as for some great 
victory! Not only in its spacious squares and 
ample thoroughfares, but in its streets and 
lanes. Let us aim after thie, and so let our 
light shine. 

Fnally, here this injunction is to be obeyed 
by the exertions which we make for the con- 
version of our fellow-men. We must not fall 
into the mistake of supposing that we are here 
only for our own sakes, and that, provided we 
look to our personal improvement, we have 
fulfilled every-obligation that rests upon us. 
It is true, indeed, that the first questien claim- 
ing our attention is ‘‘ Where art thou?” But 
the second is ‘‘ Where is thy brother?’ and 
God has so ordered matters that we cannot 





ourselves make progress in the divine life if 
we do not work for the benefit of others. It 
is here as in all Nature. The tree sheds its 
leaves and thereby receives back strength into 
its trunk as they fall around and fertilize its 
root. The river sends its water into the ocean, 
and thereby receives back into itself a 
rich supply, as the sun draws up the vapor of 
the sea into clouds, which the wind drives back 
upon the mountains, where they fall out in 
plenteous rains. Leta man tie up his hand so 
that it shall be motionless, and by and by it 
will become withered and powerless, like the 
limb of an Indian devotee. But if he use it 
lustily and constantly it will grow in strength, 
even as that of the blacksmith becomes brawny 
through the wielding of the welding-hammer 
Now, in precisely the same way we grow in 
grace by using the grace we have in seeking 
the welfare of others. Hence, if a man wishes 
to become astrong Christian, he must be active 
and aggressive in his Christianity. And if a 
church desires to increase in every element of 
spiritual prosperity it must put forth efforts 
on every hand to reclaim the ignorant and them 
that are out of the way. Thus the mission of 
a church is the very lungs of its life. Without 
it there could be no respiration, and spiritual 
death would speedily ensue. It is not, there- 
fore, a luxury in which a church may indulge, 
it is an absolute necessary of life to it; and to 
contribute for the evangelization of the ignor- 
ant in our streets and lanes, by money and by 
effort, is as essential for its own growth as it is 
for their conversion. To one of the seven 
churches in Asia the Lord said: ‘ Repent, or 
I will remove thy candlestick out of its place.” 
And in every instance in which this threaten- 
ing has been carried out it will be found that 
selfish slothfulness has been the precursor of 
the Church’s doom. Be it ours, my brethren, 
to see to it that no such destruction shall over- 
take us, 

If. But now let me look for alittle at the neg- 
ative side of this injunction, which requires 
that we remove everything which tends either 
to hide or to obscure our light, or which so 
affects it as to make it suggestive of ourselves 
rather than of God. 

That means, in the first place, that we should 
get rid of the undue reserve by which multi- 
tudes are characterized and which keeps their 
real character from being as powerful an in- 
fluence for good as otherwise it might have 
been. In the winter evening there may be a 
cheerful light within the chamber, and every- 
thing there may be delightful ; but if the window 
be heavily curtained or if the shutters be en- 
tirely closed none of that inner radiance will 
find its way into the dreary night without. So 
there are many believers in the Lord who have 
joy and peace in their hearts, but who are 
afflicted with such a constitutional shyness that 
they rarely let out the luster of their happiness 
or speak with others of their spiritual experi- 
ence. I know, indeed, that there is a way of 
talking about these matters which is very sick- 
ening—as, for example, when one indulges in 
Pharisaic cant ; but, of course, it is not for that 
fam pleading now. I wish rather to impress 
upon those who are humble and sincere fol- 
lowers of the Lord that it is their duty to over- 
come their reserve, so that others may be 
benefited by their revelation of themselves. 
Raise the blind just a little, so that some of 
the light that is irradiating you within may 
find its way out, to be a guide and joy to 
others. If you would only make your- 
selves known to others as you do some- 
times to your confidential friends, how much 
gladness and love you would throw around 
you! How many desponding spirits might the 
sight of your joy relieve! How many droop- 
ing hearts might the perception of your vigor 
revive! Nay, more, sometimes you may your- 
selves be benefited by the discovery of a Chris- 
tian brother, whom but for your communica- 
tiveness you had never known. When the 
English minstrel went to seek for his master 
of the Lion Heart, he played everywhere the 
monarch’s favorite tune, and was at length 
rewarded by hearing its notes sent feebly back 
to him from the prison wherein Richard was 
confined. In like manner, if wherever you go 
you would sound out the music of your Chris- 
tian experience, other hearts would respond to 
the melody and your joy would be redoubled. 
I have heard one tell how, when he was spend- 
ing a Sabbath at a summer hotel, which was 
far from any church, he went about all day 
miserable, having little fellowship with God 
and none at all with those around him, who 
seemed to be as uncomfortable as he was him- 

self. But toward evening a young man went 
timidly up to the piano and began to play some 
familiar hymn tunes. Immediately the parlor 
began to fill and the guests joined in the sing- 
ing, and the discovery was made that a large 
number of Christians were there and the re- 


maining hours were spentin sweetest commun- — 


ion. Here was a whole company, each of 
whom was hungering for fellowship, yet un- 
willing to sound the note which might indicate 
his real position. The blind was down and the 


shutters-were closed over the window of each . 
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heart, and so the light within was invisible 
to all the rest. For your own sakes, then, as 
well as for the sake of others, get rid of your 
reserve and “let your light shine.” Further, 
here, this injunction on its negative side im- 
plies that we must keep ourselves from all 
practical inconsistencies. The visitor toa light- 
house is struck with the perfect cleanness of 
everything about the lantern or the lamps. 
The silver reflectors are burnished to the bright- 
est purity and every funnel and gitss are ab- 
solutely without aspot. There must be noth- 
ing to mar the brilliancy of the light. Soin 
us there should be nothing of evil to draw 
away men’s eyes from the light and fix them 
upon our imperfections. That there is light in 
us at all makes it all the more important that 
we should keep ourselves pure. You may have 
a window all covered with dust, and spun over 
with the cobwebs of spiders, that have not 
been disturbed for years, and the passer-by, 
in the darkness, will take no note of its impur- 
ity. Butso soon as you put a light behind it 
you thereby reveal its filthiness to every be- 
holder. In the same way the evil deeds of 
open and avowed unbelievers are taken no 
notice of by the world, for there is no light 
behind them. But so soon as a man becomes 
connected with Christ and his Church the 
light that is within him will be sure to make 
manifest his inconsistencies to all around. Other 
men may indulge in explosions of temper, or 
may manifest the grossest selfishness, or may 
betoo keen in business, and nobody sees it or 
says a word about it; but if any of these things 
are true of a Christian, then even the world 
itself is down upon him, and not only his own 
reputation, but that of the Gospel itself, suffers 
damage. Hence, the very fact that we have 
the light ought to make us extremely vigilant 
to keep ourselves from evil. One dead fly will 
mar an entire pot of ointment ; one inconsist- 
ency will make all our good be evil spoken of ; 
and so men, instead of thinking of the light, 
will have their attention directed only to the 
imperfections which it reveals. 

Finally, let it be noted that this injunction in 
its negative side implies that we should avoid 
all self-display. The purpose of letting our 
light shine is that God, not ourselves, may be 
glorified. In looking at a painted window, we 
think more of the artist and his picture than 
of the light. And there are many who put 
tuch devices on the window through which 
the light of their characters shines that no be- 
holder is ever moved to think of God. The 
best style in writing is that which gives the 
thought with such transparency that the reader 
sees nothing else; and that is the noblest 
Christian character which shows the most of 
Christ. When I was a lad, in my native town, 
I knew a painter there whose favorite works 
were all portraits of himself, taken in different 
costumes; and one of England’s most famous 
poets produced a series of writings in which 
his moody, misanthropic self was ever the cen- 
tral figure. So there are Christians among us 
who, while letting their light shine, contrive to 
paint themselves upon the glass of the lamp in 
which it is enclosed. They are forever speak- 
ing of themselves. They tell of the many 
meetings which they have addressed and of 
the great amount of good that they have done. 
Their song, like that of the cuckoo, is a con- 
stant repetition of their own name, and the 


listener is wearied with its iteration. 
Let it not be so with us. Let Christ 
be all and in all. It was Michael 


Angelo who, according to the beautiful illus- 
tration of a Boston preacher, placed his can- 
dle so in his pasteboard capthat his own 


shadow might not fall upon bis work. Thus 
let us keep self everin the background. Let 
Christ be all and in all. Let us be content to 
decrease, if only he may increase. Let the 
shout of Paul animate us, so that our highest 
wish shall be that Christ shall be magnified in 
our bodies, whether it be by life or by death. 
Let our song be like that of the skylark, as he 
rises with dewy breast from his lowly earth- 
couch, singing as he soars, until, unseen in the 
deep blue above, he rains a shower of mel- 
ody on the listening earth. It matters not 
though we be unseen, if but the light be clear; 
for then we are fulfilling the command: “‘ Let 
your light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in Heaven.”’ 





THE simplicity of Mr. Moody’s style is well 
illustrated in the following passage from a 
recent discourse in Boston: 


“A little child dying said to its mother: 
‘What mountains do I see yonder? ‘There 
are no mountains in front of the: house, my 
child.’ ‘Yes, there are, Mother. Don’t you 
see them? Won't you take me overin your 
arms?’ And the mother got down and prayed 
and told her boy that Jesus would be with him. 
And then the child’s eyes brightened, and he 
said: ‘Mother, don’t you hear them?’ ‘ Hear 
who, my child?’ ‘Hear the angels, rs 
They are just on the other side of the 
mountains. C me over the mountains, 
Mother.’ ‘I can’t do that, my child. The 
Saviour will take you over. Jesus will be with 
you. Look to him.’ And then he breathed a 
prayer, and said: ‘Good-bye, Mother. Jesus 

as come to carry me over the mountain,’ and 
then the little sufferer was gone. Oh! sinner, 
Christ come 


has balm fe Beat mount- 
ain. He will fold you to his bosom and carry® 
you unto his kingdom.” 
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THEODORE PARKER ON ADORA- 
TION. 


A LECTURE. 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK. 


THE Russian poet, Derzhavin, has the honor 
of having written an ode to the rhythm of 
which alkcultivated circles have bowed down 
from the Yellow Sea westward to the Pacific. 
The stanzas of it you may see to-day embroid- 
ered on silk in the palaces of the emperors of 
Japan and China. You will find the poem 
translated into Persian, into Arabic, into 
Greek, into Italian, into German ; and, when I 
open the most popular of our American an- 
thologies, I find that the book closes with this 
Russian anthem: 

“ O Thou Eternal One, whose presence bright 
Allspace doth occupy, all motion guide— 
Unchanged through Time’s all-devastating flight ! 
Thou only God—there is no God beside! 

Being above all beings! Mighty one 

Whom none can comprehend and none explore 

Who fill’st existenc2 with Thyself alone— 
Embracing all, supporting, ruling o’er— 
Being whom we call God, and know no more! 

* * * * * * * * 
God! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar, 
’Midst Thy vast works admire, obey, adore: 

And when the tongue is eloquent no more 
The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude.” 
—Translation of Sir John Bowring. 

When a poem has the majestic fortune to be 
adopted as the household word of culture in 
twenty nations we are scientifically justified 
in the conclusion that the deep instincts of the 
human heart from the rising to the setting sun 
assert what the poem expresses. Thus we 
judge in the case of the songs of love; and so, 
Linsist, we must judge in relation to the an- 
thems of religion. Indeed, these latter sink 
more penetratingly into history than the for- 
mer. Nothing is treasured by the best part of 
the world so painstakingly, from the epic we 
call the Book of Job to Derzhavin’s poem on 
the Divine Nature, as the literature that is 
struck worthily to the key-note of adoration 
of the Infinite Perfection of a Personal 
God. This is a literary fact which the 
Matthew Arnolds and Herbert Spencers would 
do well to fathom. The native human instincts 
are ascertainable by the reception all races and 
tribes and tongues give to the literature of 
communion with God as personal. Such in- 
stincts are a scientific proof of the existence of their 
correlate. There can be no thought without a 
Thinker. There is Thought in the universe. 
Therefore, there is a Thinker in the universe, 
But a thinker is a person. Therefore, there is a 
Personal Thinker in the universe. There can 
be no such organic hungering as all nations 
have for communion with God as personal 
without the possibility of such communion. 
Men who revere the natural will not scorn the- 
ism, for it is as natural as anything else in na- 
ture. The veracity of our theistic instincts is 
proved by their naturalness. Julius Miiller 
gives as one definition of religion the com- 
munion of the soul with God as personal. 

1. Men as they are can be made holy only by 
loving a holy person. 

2. Nothing so effectually purifies the heart as 
love, for nothing so effectually woos us from 
selfishness. ; 

8. There can be no love without trust and 
no trust without purity. 

4. Love produces in the lover the mood of 
the object loved. 

5. Souls grow more by contact with souls 
than by all other means. 

6. Growth, strength, bliss arise naturally 
from spiritual love. 

7. All these laws of the higher affections ap- 
ply to the communion of the human spirit with 
the Ineffable Holy Person whom the moral law 
reveals. 

8. Under these irreversible natural laws 


religion is affectionate communion with God as 
personal. 

In Locksley Hall, Tennyson, speaking mere- 
ly as an observer of human nature in its social 
zone, utters one of the profoundest of all the 











truths of its religious zone, when he says : q 


“Love took upthe harp of life; smote onall tbe 
chords with might, 

Smote the chord of self, which, trembling, passed 

in music out of sight.” 

Is there any hand but that of Love that can 
produce this effect? Under natural law, can 
man be made unselfish or holy in any other way 
than by loving a holy person? Tennyson knows 
of no other way; religious science knows of 
no other. 

The truth is, my friends, we are acquainted 
with no furnace which will burn selfishness 
out of a man except this fiery bliss we call a 
supreme spiritual affection. There is admira- 
tion of men by each other; but there is no 
burning the selfishness out of men until they 
come to trust and to love, and to that inter- 
sphering of soul by soul which is always the 
result of trust of the transfigured sort, one of 
the rarest things on earth! Do not think that 
Iam putting before you a low ideal of trust, 
for! speak, of those forms of love—conjugal, 
filial, paternal—whicb the poets love to glorify. 

I read the other day two Boston sonnets 


entitled “Trust,” and making of the crystal- 
line window of one of the deepest human ex- 
periences an opening through which to look 
into the sky behind the sky: 
“I know that thou art true, and strong and pure; 
My forehead on thy palm I fall asleep, 
My sentinels with thee no vigils keep, 

Though elsewhere never without watca secure. 

Hew restful is thy palm! I life endure, 

These stranger souls whose veils I shyly sweep, 
These doubts what secrets hide within the deep 
Because aglow within the vast obscure. 
Thy hand is whitest light! My Peace art thou, 
My firm green isle within a troubled sea ; 
And lying here and looking upward now 
I ask, if thou art this, what God must be— 
If thus I rest within thy goodness, how 
In goodness of the Infinite degree?” 

But there are lightnings wherever there is 
love, for character cannot have one side with- 
out having two sides—we cannot love good 
and not abhor evil; and so the second sonnet, 
equally true to trust, contrasts with the first : 
“This crystal soul of thine, were it outspread, 

Until the drop should fill the universe, 
How in it might the angels’ wings immerse, 
And wake and sleep the living and the dead ; 
Bereaved eyes bathe; rest Doubt its tossing head; 
Swim the vast worlds ; dissolve Guilt’s icy curse; 
And sightless, if but loyal, each disperse 

Fear by full trust, and, by devotion, dread. 

And yet these perfect eyes in which mine sleep 

Would not be sweet were not their lightning 
deep; 

In softest skies the swiftest firebolts dwell; 

Thine eyes mix dew and flame and both are well. 

If thus I fear this soul, O God, how Thee, 
Both Love’s and Lightning’s full Infinity?” 


. [Applause.] 

In the Portuguese Sonnets, the most subtle 
and tender and sublime expressions of affec- 
tion ever written by woman, it is not so much 
Mrs. Browning who sings as Robert Browning, 
the future husband. When Tennyson, in the 
“In Memoriam,’”? commemorates the young 
Hallam, it is not Tennyson who sings so much 
as Hallam. When Robert Hall and Canning 
form a friendship for each other at Eton, it is 
Canning who appears in Hall and Hall who ap- 
pears in Canning. When Thomas Carlyle, 
John Sterling, and Edward Irving are friends, 
it is Irving that appears in Carlyle at times and 
Carlyle that appears in Irving ; and when Ster- 
ling lies dying it is Carlyle that makes up more 
than half his soul. Always when two human 
personalites are united by a supreme spiritual 
affection they intersphere each other and pro- 
duce the moods of one in the other; and when 
there is a transfiguration in personal affection 
there is thus a smiting of the chord of self till 
it passes in music out of sight. Of course, 
therefore, there is no method to produce 
growth, strength, and bliss in the soul like the 
pure contact of spirit with spirit. Carlyle says 
we grow more by contact of soul with soul 
than by all other means united; and literature, 
if possessed of power, is the mirror of soul, 
and we grow by contact with the pulsating, re- 
flected depths of genius. 

But a Persian proverb says: “Look into the 
sky to find the meon, and not into the pool.” 
Look into the faces of your elect living friends 
and into the souls of those whom you trust 
most. Make much of your giant friendships 
of all kinds, and be thankful if you have one 
genuine friendship of any kind, and let un- 
forced trust enswathe you, if you would be 
transfigured. You grow more in these high 
moments of personal affection when you look 
at the moon in the sky than by much meditat- 
ing on the moon in the pool. Friendships with 
authors and heroes in a far past are undoubt- 
edly honorable to us and transfiguring, and in 
loneliness are, perhaps, the highest human 
solace. But they are not the highest possible to 
man, They are not the moon in the sky. 

Gentlemen, you all foresee that I am to af- 
firm that a human spirit may commune with 
the Infinite Spirit, and that all these laws of 
transfiguration are to be kept in view, when we 
would explain the renovating power on man of 
the communion of the soul with God as per- 
sonal, You anticipate that in a moment I shall 
be asking, in the name of the scientific method, 

p that you, face to face with the Holy Person the 
conscience reveals, should give free course to 
all those majestic natural laws by which soul 
transfigures soul through personal affection. 
Gentlemen, I do ask this, and in the stern 
name of the scientific method. Is any one 
thinking that, as a benighted soul, brought up 
in the mossy medievalism of our latest theol- 
ogy, I cannot worship one God, because I be- 
lieve in three Gods? Do not pity medievalism 
too much. It knows the difference between 
Trinity and Tritheism. I. wish just now to 
thank God if you can worship one God as 
Derzhavin does. [rejoice with you if you can 
go as far as scientific theism does, and worship 
one God, who was, who is, who is to come. 
Let us to-day not go further than with Derz- 
havin, to admire, obey, adore one King eter- 
nal, immortal, invisible, and in conscience 
spiritually tangible. 

Samuel Johnson, when he had finished his 
great dictionary, received a note from his pub- 
lisher to this effect: ‘“Andrew Miller sents 








his compliments to Samuel Johnson with the 
money in payment for the last sheet of his dic-' 
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tionary, and thanksGod he has done with him.” 
To this rude note Johnson replied: “Samuel 
Johnson sends his compliments to Andrew 
Miller, and is very glad to notice, as he does by 
his note, that Andrew Miller has the grace to 
thank God for anything.”’ [Great laughter and 
applause.}] You call yourselves deists; you 
call yourselves theists; you hold thatin the 
name of science we can worship one God, who 
must be behind all natural law. I thank God 
that you believe as much as that. Perhaps 
more lies wrapped up and capsulate in your 
belief than you think. Here are a few slight 
notes from a Boston marching song, on which 
my eyes fell the other day, when I was alone. 
They are sung inthe name of exact science, 
and surely we can sing together anything at- 
tuned to that key-note. 
** Bounds of sun-groups none can see, 

Worlds God droppeth on his knee: 

Galaxies that loftiest swarm, 

Float before a loftier Form. 











“* Mighty the speed of suns and worids, 
Mightier who these onward hurls ; 
Pure the Conscience’s flery bath, 
Purer fire God’s lightning hath. 

“ Brighter He who maketh bright, 
Jasper, beryl, chrysolite; 

Lucent more than they whose hands 
Girded up Orion’s bands. 


‘* Sweet the Spring, but sweeter still 
He who doth its censers fill ; 
Good is love, but better who 
Giveth love its power to woo. 


“Lo! the Maker, greater he, 
Better than his works must be; 
Of the works the lowest stair, 
Thought can scale, but fainteth there. 


“Thee, witn all our strength and heart, 
God, we love for what thou art. 
Ravished we, obedient now, 
Only, only Perfect Thou!” 
(Great applause. ] 

, Will you sing that tremorless song of science 
and keep entranced, stalwart step to your sing- 
ing, and then turn to me and say that these 
sublime natural priaciples by which human af- 
fection transfigures the soul do not apply in the 
sphere of man’s relations to the Ineffable Holy 
Person the moral law reveals? There is such 
alaw. There is such a Person. It follows 
that there are relations between that Holy Per- 
son and ourselves. Therefore, in the name of 
natural law, I affirm that men as they are can 
be made holy only by loving a Holy Person. 
{Applause.] In the religious, as well as in the 
social zone of our faculties only love can smite 
all the chords with might, or smite the chord 
of self into invisibility and music. But the love 
which can do this is not admiration only. It is 
adoration. 

In addition to the ten errors already dis- 
cussed, it must be noticed that 

11. Theodore Parker's absolute religion fails to 
distinguish properly between the admiration and 
the adoration of the Ineffable Holy Person which 
Parker admits that the moral law reveals, 

1, Admiration does not always imply a full 
and vivid view of the Infinite Holiness of the 
Infinite Oughtness revealed by the moral law. 
Adoration always does imply this. 

2. Admiration does not always imply a glad 
self-commitment of the soul to the Infinite 
Holiness. Adoration always does. 

3. Admiration usually has but a fragmentary 
view of the divine attributes as revealed in the 
nature of things. Adoration has, or is willing 
to have, a full view. 

4. Admiration may give pleasure for a time. 
Adoration gives bliss. 

5. Admiration may have delight in only a few 
of God’s attributes. Adoration is supreme de. 
light in all God’s attributes. 

6. Admiration of God is often all that is 
found or ali that it is thought necessary‘to re- 
quire ia the distinctively literary or poetic 
schemes of skeptical religious thought. Adora- 
tion, however, and not merely admiration of an 
infinitely Holy Person revealed by the moral 
law, is scientifically known to be necessary to 
the peace of the soul with the nature of things. 

What are the signs of this error in Parker’s 
writings ? 

1. Theodore Parker made only a fragmentary 
use of the intuitions or self-evident truths of 
the soul. 

2. Hence, his view of that portion of the 
divine nature which may be known to man was 
fragmentary. 

8. The inadequate emphasis he laid on the 
fact of sin shows how fragmentary this view 


was. 

+ 4. Parker’s fragmentary view of the Divine 
Nature is shown in his constant undervaluing 
of the nature of things as it is faithfully repre- 
sented in the Old Testament. 

The Old Testament is not sterner than the 
nature of things. 

Goethe’s literary insight, you Will probably 
think, was quite as keen as Matthew Arnold’s 
is, and he, lopg before Arnold, applied purely 
literary tests to the Hebrew Scriptures, as re- 


-ligious science herself has been doing for 100 


years. Itis amazing that Matthew Arnold be- 

i his famous literary test to be a new one. 
Goethe said, and Parker used, in his earlier 
creer, to quote the words, admiringly: “The 
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Hebrew Scriptures stand so happily combined 
together that, even out of the most diverse 
elements, the feeling of a whole still rises be- 
fore us. They are complete enough to satisfy, 
fragmentary enough to excite, barbarous 
enough to arouse, tender enough to appease.” 
—(See Frothingham’s “ Parker,” p. 56.) 

The Old Testament Scriptures out of date ? 
Not till the nature of things is. [Applause.] 
I rode once from a noon on the Dead Sea through 
moonlight on the Mar Saba gorges to Bethlehem 
in the morning light. I passed through the 
scenes in which many of David’s psalms had 
their origin, so far as human causes brought 
them into existence. On horseback I climbed 
slowly and painfully out of that scorched, 
ghastly hollow in which the salt lake lies. I 
found myself, as I ascended, passing through a 
gnarled, smitten, voleavic region, and often at 
the edge or in the depths of ravines deeper 
than that eloquent shaft yonder on Bunker Hill 
is high. Ata place where, no doubt, David had 
often searched for his flocks I found the fam- 
ous Convent of Mar Saba, clinging to the side of 
its stupendous ravine; and I lay down there 
and slept until the same sun rose which David 
saw. Llooked northward from above Mar Saba, 
and saw Jerusalem above me yet to the north, 
for I had been ascending froma spot greatly 
below the level of the Mediterranean. As I 
drew near Bethlehem, through brown wheat- 
fields, in which a woman called Ruth once 
gleaned, I opened and read the book which will 
bear her name yet to thousands of years to 
come. Johnson, you remember, once read that 
book in London, and moved a parlorful of peo- 
ple to tears by it, and to curiosity enough to 
ask who was the author of that beautiful pas- 
toral. [Laughter.| In my saddle there in 
Syria I was moved as Johnson’s hearers were 
in London ; but when I opened the Psalms, one 
by ove, and looked back over the ravines toward 
the Dead Sea, and northward toward Jerusalem 
and upon the hill of Bethlehem, to which all 
nations, after a gaze of nineteen hundred years 
in duration, were looking yet and at that sea- 
son sending pilgrims ; when I remembered how 
that terraced hill of olive gardens kad infiu- 
enced hnman history as no other spot on the 
globe has done, and that in God’s government 
of this planet there are no accidents ; when I 
took up the astounding harp of Isafah and 
turned through the list of the prophets to find 
mysterious passage after passage predicting 
what would come and what has come; and 
when [ thought of those critics under the 
western sky who would saw asunder the Old 
Testament and the New, and putinto the shade 
those Scriptures which Goethe calls a unit in 
themselves, and which are doubly a unit when 
united with the New Testament, I remembered 
Him who, on the way to Emmaus, opened the 
Old Testament Scriptures and with them made 
men’s hearts burn. [Sensation and applause.] 

God and the nature of things have no cross-pur- 
poses, Truth works well, and what works well is 
truth. 

If we are out of harmony with the nature of 
things, we may be scientifically certain that we 
are out of harmony with God. 

Only a religion consisting of delight tn all 
God’s attributes, or adoration of the whole na- 
ture of things as representative of the Divine 
Nature, can satisfy the demands of self-evident 
truth. 

With multitudes of other careless students 
of the nature of things, Theodore * Parker 
taught the admiration rather than the adora- 
tion of God. 

Ido not forget those prayers of this man, 
which seem to ascend always as into a dateless 
noon of mercy, and I do not deny the existence 
of that dsteless noon. But, even if I were to 
forget, uncounted ages would yet remember 
that the prayers which caused great drops of 
blood to fall down to the ground were not quite 
in that mood, and that no doubt He who 
offered them knew the full reach of the Divine 
Mercy, and that it would go as far as the 
Divine Justice can, but that there are moral 
impoesibilities to a holy being. [Profound 
sensation. ] 

My friends, you may do as you please; but 
I, for one, will not take my leap unto the un- 
seen holy without Ilcoking for the truth around 
the whole horizon of inquiry. And I find that 
the most skeptical of you are agreed that there 
is a stern and an infinitely tender rature of 
things, and that, even if God exists not, you 
must be reconciled with the nature of things; 
aud that if God exists you must yet be recon- 
ciled with it, for God himself has no cross-pur- 
poses with it. 

If a vivid view of the nature of things pre- 
duced this bloody sweat, perhaps you and I 
ought not to dream through life, thinking that 
every fallisafall upward and that it is never 
too late to.mend. All history proves that that 
faith does not uork well. What does not work 
well is scientifically known to be out of har- 
mony with natural law. 

Go to India. Open the Bhagvat Gheta—a 
Hindu book your Emerson greatly reveres: 
look into the subtlest theught of the Hindu 
philosophy, and you'will find;these two search- 





ing sentences, which are all I need in reply to 
any criticisms I have heard : 

1. ‘ Repeated sin impairs the judgment.” 

2. ‘‘He whose judgment is impaired sins re- 
peatedly.’’ [Sensation.]—(Professor Monier 

Williams, ‘‘ Indian Wisdom,’’ Cambridge, En- 
gland, 1876.) 

With equal scientific clearness Julius Miiller 
says: ‘* Such is the constitution of things that un- 
willingness to goodness may ripen into eternal vol- 
untary opposition to it.”’—(“‘ Doctrine of Sin,’’ 
Vol. II.) By irreversible natural law all char- 
acter tends to a final permanance, good or bad. 
In the nature of things a final permanence can 
come but once. 

The inveteracy ofsin! Have you ever heard of 
that? Out of its acknowledged inveteracy will 
not easily arise its evanescence? Out of its 
prolongation comes its inveteracy, and out of 
its inveteracy may come its permanence. 

Here and now I do not touch the topic of the 
annihilation of those who fall into perma- 
nent dissimilarity of feeling with God, for I do 
not see that this cause produce: any tendency 
to annihilation in this world when a man be- 
comes incorrigibly bad. Villains do not com- 
monly lack force. Your Nero, with his mur- 
ders and leprosies, has put his nature out of 
order; but look at his evil face in marble on 
the Capitoline Hill, and you start asif gazing 
jnto a demon’s eyes. He is as little weak as a 
voleano. What do men mean when they talk 
of vice annihilating souls? It disarranges 
them ; but disarrangement is not annihilation. 
Tacitus says that Nero heard the sound of a 
trumpet and the groans from the grave of his 
mother, Agrippina, whom he had murdered. 
His disarrangement was not derangement. 
Acting fitfully, all the wheels of the faculties 
continued to exist in Nero, and they are none 
of them without movement. They grind on 
each other, no doubt; but I do not find that 
spiritual wheels can be pulverized. Do you 
know how they can be? [Sensation.] This 
idea that evil is to annihilate us ought to have 
some distinct scientific support in the experi- 
ence of this life. 

I affirm that you know that John Milton’s 
Satan is not an impossible character. You say 
you do not care what Milton says; but I am 
not asking you to take his theology. Let me 
not be misunderstood in my citations of the 
poets as witnesses to what man is. ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost” isa great classic, and no poem attains that 
rauk if it is full of manifest absurdities. Now, 
Milton’s Satan is a character in which the dis- 

arrangement of the soul is supposed to have 
become permanent—he has fallen into final 
permanence of evil character; and yet he is 


represented as absolutely free, and not very 
‘near annihilation ! 


Burns says, if Satan had the 
predominant wish to do so, he might mend. I 
appeal to classical literature to show that a 
permanent evil character, with a free will, Is 
not a psychological self-contradiction. You 
admit this readily, age after age, in your great 
classics ; but the instant I, here, standing face 
to face with natural religion, assert that there 
may be a final permanence of free character, 
bad as well as good, and good as well as bad, 
you stand aghast at your own proceeding. 
Gentlemen, you and I must have no cross-pur- 
poses with the nature of things. If Milton’s 
description is not a psychological self-contra- 
diction, there may be a person of permanently 
bad character, absolutely free, and, therefore, 
responsible. [Applause.]} 

What effect arises by natural law in the soul 
when aman is brought to a vivid sense of the 
nearness of the Holy Person the moral law re- 
veals? This question I, for one, am anxious 
should be investigated in the light of exact 
research, for the use of the scientific method in 
answering this inquiry opens the door to the 
proof that Christianity is the religion of science. 

1. The more a man bas of the religion de- 
manded by the nature of things—that is, the 
more adoration he has of the Infinite Holiness 
of the Infinite Oughtness revealed by the 
moral law—the more he is thrown into silence 
as to his own righteousness, into self-condem- 
nation, and into unrest and fear as to the fu- 
ture effect of his past sins. 

Gentlemen, I affirm that this is a fair render- 
ing of the history of the human beart age after 
age. When a man comes near to God, his mood 
is not that of self-justification. Wait till eter- 
nity breathes on your cheek, wait till you come 
face to face with somewhat in conscience that 
Shakespeare says makes cowards of us all, and 
then ask whether the Infinite Holiness of the 
moral law will be altogether satisfactory to 
you. Put the question here and now whether 
we, in our characters as they stand at this mo- 
ment, should be happy if we were in Heaven 
with our characters unchanged? Whitfield 
asked that question on Boston Common yon- 
der, in 1740. It has been asked in every-cen- 
tury for eighteen hundred years, and now is 
asked by Science ; and every man in his senses, 
when he has listened to the still small voice, 
has said: ‘‘ As for me, I am the son of a man 
of unclean lips, and Iam of unclean lips, and 
in my own righteousness I cannot stand alone 
before God.”’ What sre we to make of this 
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action of human nature? It isa fact, and It’ is 
an immeasurably significant fact. That is the 
way of history, and I defy any man to show 
that I am not true to the unforced outcome of 
human nature, outside of all the creeds, when 
T say that a view of all God’s attributes humili- 
ates man, puts him out of conceit with his own 
righteousness, and brings him more and more, 
even after he has reformed, into fear lest it may 
not be well with him because there is a past be- 
hind him which ought to be covered. We are 
made so; and when a religion will not work 
well in those deep hours in which we see the 
structure of our own soulsI am afraid to take 
it in my lighter hours. Addison said that a re- 
Hgion should work well in three places, if it is 
good for anything: on death-beds, in our high. 

est moments of emotional illumination, and 
when we are keenest rationally. A religion 
does not work well anywhere unless in all 
these three places. Take your scheme of 
thought that assumes that it is never too late 
to mend, or that every fall is a fall upward, 
and bring it face to face with these deepest ex- 
pressions of human nature, age after age. 
Does it work well there, in these deepest mo- 
ments? IfI find that, age after age, a scheme 
of thought is not likely to make men better, is 
not improving society, is not taking hold of 
bad lives and making them good—that is for 
me a sufficient proof that it is out of harmony 
with natural law. If, in the long course of ex- 
perience, a scheme of thought does not make 
me better, does not put a bridle upon passion, 


| does not lift me into harmony with all the di- 


vine attributes, I know from that fact scien- 
tifically that it is out of harmony with the In- 
finite Oughtness which stands behind the moral 


‘law. [Applause.] 


2. The ovly conception of God’s character 


given under Heaven or among men by which a 


man who worships all God’s attributes can be 


‘at peace is Christ’s conception. 


3. The superiority of Christianity to all 
schemes of natural religion is that it presents 
the idea of God as an incarnate God and as an 
atoning God, and of personal love to that.Person 
as the means of the purification of the world. 

Christianity does not teach that personal de- 
merit is taken off from us and put upon our 
Lord. Such transference is an impossibility in 
the nature of things. ButI hold that Chris- 
tianity, with the atonement as its central truth, 
matches the nature of things and turns exactly 
in the wards of the human soul. It has, asa 
theory of religious truth, a scientific beauty ab- 
solutely beyond all comment. The returned 
deserter, knowing his own permanent and un- 
removable personal demerit, may yet be allowed 
to escape the penalty of the law, by the sub- 
stitution of the King’s chastisement for the 
deserter’s punishment ; and then that deserter, 
looking on his king as both his Saviour and 
Lord, needs no other motive to loyalty than the 
memory of his unspeakable condescension, 
justice, and love. That memory gives rise to 
adoration. Whether or not this scheme of 
thought be the correct one I am not asking you 
now to determine ; but certainly it is the most 
moving, the most natural, and the most qual- 
ified to regenerate human nature of all the 
schemes the world has seen. I speak of it here 
and now only as an intellectual system, and 
affirm, in the name of the cool precision of the 
scientific method, that Christianity and it only as 
a scheme of thought shows how man may look on 
all God’s attributes and be at peace. It and it 
only provides for our deliverance from both the love 
of sin and the guilt of sin. Merely as a school of 
ideas adapted to the soul’s inmost wants, Chris- 
tianity is as much above all other philosophy in 
merit as the noon is more radiant than a rusb- 
light. ‘*The Cross,” said a successor of Theo- 
dore Parker to me, the other day, ‘‘is full of the 
nature of things.’ God be praised that this in- 
cisively scientific sentence has come from the 
lips of a successor of Theodore Parker. ‘‘ The 
Cross is not an afterthought.”” We are to love 
.a God who, from eternity to eternity, is our 
Redeemer, and, looking on him as such, we are 
tto take him affectionately as both Saviour 
and Lord. Christianity includes all ethics; it 
teaches adoration before all the divine attri- 
butes ; itis a philosophy; it is an art; itisa 
growth ; and it is also a revelationof the nature 
of things which has no variableness nor shadow 
of turning. But its central thought is that of a 
holy person, revealed by the moral law, and at 
once Redeemer and Lord, and of love for that 


person as the means and the only possible 
effective means for the purification of the 
world. God as an atoning God, God as revealed 
in history, the Cross full of the nature of things, 
the personal love of infinite perfection as a re_ 
generating bath, this is the beautiful and awfu, 
which has triumphed and will continue t 
cope aa Soeur applause. LP the Boston 
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Mew York and Vicinity. 


Tue Rev. Emory J. Haynes, who has recently 
left the Methodist Episcopal Church, was bap- 
tized last Sunday in Dr. Armitage’s church. 
Before that ceremony Dr. Armitage stated that 
Mr. Haynes had come to the conclusion that 
in one step he had failed to comply with his 
Master’s orders, and had turned back to take 
this first step as the necessary beginning of 
obedience. It was some months ago that Mr. 
Haynes called on the speaker as to his doubts 
and his convictions. He then expressed his 
belief in the necessity of adult baptism, and 
he (Dr. Armitage) set out in their logical 
soundness the views of the Baptist commun- 
ion. Further interviews and correspondence 
passed between them. On February 19th Mr. 
Haynes stated that he could no longer bear the 
struggle and must at all hazards follow his 
convictions. Dr. Armitage had then advised 
him to go to his presiding elder, state his case, 
and‘ask honorable dismission. He had done so. 
A. 8. Graves, the presiding elder, had given 
him a letter of dismissal, manly and Christian, 
stating his nine years’ labor for his church, his 
success both as pastor and preacher, that his 
life was without reproach, and his severance 
of bis ties to the church was his own choice. 
It is said that Mr. Haynes. will receive 
a call to the Washington-avenue Baptist 
eburch of Brooklyn, a strong and wealthy con- 
gregation. 


....Prof. Adler, whose remarks in a recent 
Sunday lecture about the circumcision caused 
quite a sensation among the Orthodox Jews, 
lectured last Sunday on ‘‘ The Office of the 
Priest.’? He sketched the development of the 
priesthood in the Roman Catholic Church and 
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[sata the Reformation brought only a partial 
)ireform of the abuses which have grown up 
junder thesystem. As tothe Jews, for eighteen 
centuries they had the sense not to revive the 
institution. Their so-called rabbis were -only 
jteachers and their positions depended upon 
jtheir merits and ability. The Jewish ministry 
of to-day is only seventy years old. It came in 
jwith the decrease in religious learning, which 
jhad formerly been the property of every fntel- 
ligent Jew. The Jewish ministry includes 
‘many men whose names should ever be spoken 
‘with high praise, for their noble-efforts to re- 
‘form the religious usages of their people. All 
honor to these noble men. But it is to be re 
gretted that dogma has entered the synagogue, 
|Alas ! it is the dogma that makes the priest. 
|Every priest is a rudimentary pope, and, moral- 
lly speaking, the office of the priest is no less 
ipcrilous to the community than to the person 
who fills it. Then there is the danger of per- 
‘sonal ambitions and clash of selfish interests. 
With the new age a pew evangel has come, and 
its motto is: ‘A new redemption—not by the 
creed, but by the deed.’’ 


...-The Seamen’s Friend Society has for 
president Mr. R. P. Buck, of Dr. Storrs’s 
church, and one of its officers is the Rev. H. H. 
‘McFarland, a member of the new Manhattan 
Association. These facts will explain why for 
some time Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, has 
neglected to make collections for this Society. 
On Friday evening last Mr. Halliday moved to 
have it omitted from the regular list of char- 
ities, and the New York Port Society substi- 
tuted. Mr. Reuben Ropes, a most excellent 
Coristian gentleman, expressed regret at the 
; step, saying that he had been a trustee of the 
i Society and well knew how large and how good 
}a work it hed dove. Mr. Shearman at length 





gave notice that at the next meeting he would 
‘move to drop the Seamen’s Society from the 
Toll, and substitute some other organization. 
‘The subject was referred to a special commit- 
itee, of which Mr. Ropes.isa member. 


....The question of reducing the salaries of 
teachers in the public schools of this city has 
‘been long and warmly debated in the Board of 
Education. It was necessary to make a re- 
duction somewhere; but many thought that the 
city could not afford to pay less to the hard- 
worked teachers than they have been getting. 
So the Board began the work of retrenchment 
with the janitors ; then the engineers, special 
teachers, and teachers in evening schools had 
their salaries reduced, making a large saving 
to the city. To cover possible deficiencies, a 
resolution was adopted providing that 31¢ per 
cent. be deducted from all employés of the 
Board, to be returned if the finances of the 
Board permit. 


going on slowly. All the preparations for the 
laying of the great cables have now been com- 
pleted, and the wires which are to compose 
them will be stretched across in a few days. 
The great cable will be composed of 19strands, 
which will contain about 330 wireseach. When 
all the strands are completed, the temporary 
fastenings will be removed, and they will all be 


will then contain about 6,000 wires. The wires, 
which will be of galvanized steel. will be a lit- 
tle over one-eighth of an inch in diameter, and | 





will receive two coatings of linseed oil before 
being used for the cables. 


| ....Tke Grand Duke Alexis, whose visit a 
‘few years ago was heralded with so much 
| pomp and ceremony, bas been here a week or 


....-The work onthe East River Bridge is | 





placed together, to form the great cable, which | 
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more, and hak attracted as Nttle atteution as anv 
private gentleman might. He was accom- 
pavied by the Grand Duke Constantive and 
Baron Schilling, and bas made a thorcugh tour 
of the city and surroundings, seeing doubtless 
twice asmuch as he did on his former visit. 
Last week he and his suite left for Norfolk, 
where the Russian flagship is stationed. 


.-A Brooklyn preacher, who has been 
preaching for some time in a public hall, to a 
promiscuous congregation, has adopted a new 
plan to help out his finances. Finding that the 
voluntary contributions were too small to pay 
current expenses, he ordered the doorkeepers 
to charge an admission fee of five cents, and to 
give back no change. 


..-.“‘ After many months.”? November 7th 
an election for President of the United States 
was held. On the third of March following 
the Tribune's bulletin made the following an- 
nouncement: ‘‘ Hayes Elected !”’ 

....Lhe arrearages for taxes in 1876 in this 
city are stated to amount to $6,500,000. There 
are aleo large amounts due for former years, 
of which there is little hope of collecting 
much. 


.-A professiomal beggar died bere, last 
week, leaving a bank-account of $1,600, repre- 
senting the savings of about twelve years. 


. Strawberries are in market ; but they are, 
nevertheless, out of reach of the ordinary 
| Petieckdepen. 

...-Mary Sharkey, who died here recently, 
was said to have attained the age of 101. 

.-The Reformed Episcopaliats now have 

nine cburches in this city and vicinity. 


.-The railroads of New York City trans- 
port 165,000,000 passengers annually. 
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RANDOLPH’S FERTILIZER DISTRIB- 
UTOR. ‘ 

} The latest and best thing out. Something that no 

farmer can afford to be without. 
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BLISS'S IMPROVED LONG ORANGE 
CARROT. 

This superior variety is the result of a cureful se- 
lection for successive years of the best formed, 
largest, and deepest-colored roots inthe Imported 
| Long Orange Carrot, by which it has attained a per- 
‘fection hitherto unknown in this useful vegetable; 
, being larger, better flavored, and of a. deeper orange 
,color and more sure to produce a crop. Butter- 
| makers will find this variety very useful in giving to 
‘their butter a rich, deep yellowcolcr. We unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce it the best variety inthe market 
-and one which will not fail to give satisfaction to 
the purchaser. One ‘ounce, 15 cts; four ounces, 40 
, cts.; one Ib,, $1.25; 5 Ibs., $5; by mat), postpaid. 


RELIABLE ONION SEEDS. 


Our of onion seed has been raised from care- 
fully-se! da buibs and we can, recommend it with 
the greatest confidence as equal to any ever offered 
in this or any other market. The abundant crop en- 
ables us to offer itata lower price thanfor many 
‘years. Sent postpaid, as follows: 
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RANDOLPAH’S Bi HAND SEED-SOWER. 


For sowing all a of small 










en is, Ww accuracy 
and dispatch. It is easily op- 
erated by a lady ora child of 


ordinary intelligence, with a 
little practice 

Tts cost is trifling, compared 
with the — tages resulting 
from i The saving in 
time a seeds will undoubted- 
ly repay the outlay , X the * plant: 
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THE EARLIEST TOMATO KNOWN. 
LITTLE GEM. 


otherwise 
'TLE GEMS aimost a 


variety. 
Price 25 cents per packet; 5 packets for $1. 


‘COLLECTIONS OF KITCHEN GARDEN 
SEEDS, 
A complete assortment of Vegetable Seeds for one year’s 
supply, for a large or small garden. 

The following collections Ls made up in the most 
libera! bein ken to give a sufficient 
nS Wy of 2 all the p then be nnn and most useful 
sorts of Vegetables required in the Kitchen Garden: 

Assortment - 5 contains 6 varieties, $3 50. 
No. 6 contains 40 er eegs: 2 ba 
» No. 7 contains 20 variecti 

The above are prepared e 1 ey tons 
mail and will be con tpostpald upon receipt o of ne 
men yen ea to any 
sen x) rose e urchaser 

ofthe Ree follows: Re 0: 
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2 : Fy For list of Seeds in these collections see Catalogue. 

im LAWN GRASS SEED. 
a a By the use of our improved, mixture a beautiful 
A % 250 Lawn may be made ina very-short time. For pre- 
rt White Globe...,.; 20 % 250 paring.» Lawn and g see our 

4 nt it Pas: r bo ii. ~noy onal t., 30e., mailed t ddress 
oO any @ 

1n lots of 5 Ibs. 25 cents per pound may be deducted. postpaid By express: per p peck, $1.50; per bushel. $3 $5, 

















NEW VARIETIES POTATOES. 
No. 1.—CENTENNIAL. 
A seedling of the well-known Brownell’s Beauty, 


crossed with the White Peach Blow Shape, round, 
8+mmetrical, very handsome ; skin, decp red; flesh, 
white, fine grain, of superior quality ; mediumeariy. 


No, 2.—SUPERIOR- 


Of the same parentage as the preceding. Tuberr, 
oval, kidney-shaped; skin, very smooth, of a deep 
red color; eyes few and small; medium early; 3; very 
productive; an excellent keeper, and retains its 
mealiness and fine t. ble quality during the entire 
season. 

A Certificate of Merit was awarded this variety at 
the late International Potato Show in England. 


No. 3.-IMPROVED PEACH BLOW. 


A cross between the well-known Jersey Peach Blow 
jand the Excelsivr, resembiing the Peach Blow inap- 
pearance. In quality and earliness it far excelsthat 
variety ana will prodace double the quantity 

Either of the above vari ties wil! be mailed, post- 
paid. per Ib., $1.00; 3)bs. 10 one address, $2 50. 


RUBY. - 

A new red, kidney -sha + otato. from _ the Barly 
Rose, hybridized with t hite Peach Blow. The 
shape is oblong, slightly flattened, resembling that of 
the Early Ri es slightly sunken; fiesh. white, 

ne-grain Bed. orm and of excellent flavor, Tubers 
of medium size. The time of iraturity is the same as 
that of the Early Rose and it is equally productive. 

PRICES OF ALPEA AND RUBY: 

Per pound 1% cta.;3 Ibs. to one address, $2, by mail, 
postpaid. By express, charges paid by purchaser i 
peck, $2: half bushel, $3; 1 bushel, $5; 1 Dbi., $12. 

SNOW FLAKE, 

Beautiful in appearance; superior in quality; 
early, ripening & few days later than the Early Rose: 
SBA. Oe ET og Price: Per pound, 60 cts.; 2 pounds 

by mail, prepaid. By express or 
ay ae “sito: half bushel, $2.50; 1 bushel, $4; 


a full, description of the above, with many 
lother desirable varieties, see our Potato Catalogue. 


THE GREAT CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT. 


500 Named Varieties Potatoes. 


The largest collection in the world, for which was 
awarded the Grand Centennial PRizE MEDAL and 


PLOMA 
One tuber each of the entire collection, correct- 
ily Tal a carefully packed, express or postage 


arteties. $50; 100 varieties, 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 








THE BOSTON REVIVAL. 





BY THE REV. GEORGE R. LEAVITT. 





THE Globe denies the charge in my last 
of reporting the inquiry-room work. But 
it has changed its course. Mr. Moody and 
others were so tried by its reports that Dr. 
Webb called the attention of the publish- 
ers to the matter. After some argument, 
they consented to make no further notes on 
the inquiry-meetings. 

The attendance on the meetings through 
the last week has varied little from that of 
the previous fortnight. The afternoon and 
evening meetings have been crowded. On 
an average 4,000 have attended the noon 
meetings. Mr. Sawyer’s afternoon meetings, 
from 1 o’clock to 1:30, have drawn each 
day from five to eight hundred men. The 
men’s meeting, in the evening, at the 
Berkeley-street church, and the inquiry- 
meetings have been more largely attended 
by unconverted persons. A new feature in 
the work is the boys’ meeting, started on 
Tuesday evening, after the preaching 
service. About 200 boys attended. Tues- 
day evening will be given hereafter to 
special work for boys. Mr. Hastings has 
this work in charge. Miss Willard tells 
me that the women’s meetings are much 
larger than at Chicago and attended with 
more marked results. Miss Willard has 
succeeded Miss Smiley in the charge of these 
meetings. She, like the rest, works with- 
out charge, though dependent upon her- 
self for her own support and that of her 
mother. She is a cultivated lady. She 
has taught and traveled. She is an accom- 
plished lecturer, moreover, and is speaking 
on the subject of temperance, with great 
acceptance. On Tuesday next she is to 
address the legislature in the Hall of the 
Representatives, in behalf of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


The temperance work continues to devel- 
op more rapidly, if possible, than the gen- 
eral revival. 

Mr. Finney remarks (‘‘Revival Lectures,” 
p. 150) in instructions to Christians in deal- 
ing with sinners: ‘‘ Be sure that the man és 
perfectly sober. Precisely in proportion as 
one is intoxicated he is rendered unfit to be 
approached on the subject of religion. I 
have bad professors of religion bring per- 
sons to me, pretending they were under 
conviction—for you know that people in 
liquor are often very fond of talking upon 
religion; but as soon as I came uear them, 
so as to smell their breath, I have asked: 
‘ Why do you bring this drunken man to 
me?’ ‘ Why,’ they say, ‘he is not drunk. 
He has only drank a little.’ ‘ Well, that 
little has made him a little drunk.’ He zs 
drunk if you can smell his breath.” So 
I have believed. ‘This counsel I have 
followed. But what would that good 
man have thought could he have heard 
the testimony to-day, in the Tabernacle, 
of a gentleman from Philadelphia, who 
told of his conversion at the Philadel- 
phia meetings, a year ago in November, 
after sixteen years as a drunkard and three 
as asot, on an evening when he had taken 
within three hours nine glasses of liquor? 
‘*Since then,” he said, ‘‘I have been a 
steady man. I have had no desire for 
liquor. I waked the very next morn- 
ing a new man. I expected that my 
nerves would be unstrung, as unsual. Noth- 
ing of the kind. Christ made me over that 
night after ten o’clock, when in a circle of 
prayirg men. I wag myself crying to him 
to deliver me.” We may have to believe 
in the removal of appetite, at least, as a 
type of the work now going on. Evidence 
accumulates. I wrote toa friend in Chi- 
cago, a clergyman, to ask if he was preach- 
ing that the appetite for liquor is taken 
away in answer to prayer. He replied, 
giving me the cases of twelve reformed 
men of his congregation, who testify that in 
their conversion the appetite for liquor was 
wholly removed; and also that of a deacon 
of his church who had had an inveterate 
habit of chewing tobacco. The good man 
felt that the habit was harmful; but he had 
tried again and again to give it up, without 
success, ‘‘Let us pray over it,” said the 
pastor, one day. They knelt. The next 
day, as they met, the deacon, with delight, 
said: ‘‘The work is done. My desire for 
tobacco is all gone. The smell and the 





sight are suddenly and utterly distasteful 
to me.” A young man lay in Mr. Sawyer’s 
meeting, on Wednesday, stupefied with 
liquor. He was elegantly dressed—evident- 
ly a gentleman. There he lay on two 
chairs, in a drunken sleep. By the close 
of the meeting he revived a little. A friend 
helped him into the inquiry-room. There 
he could hear and notice what was done, in 
a vague, idiotic way, lolling in his chair. 
He admired Mr. Sawyer’s earnestness, He 
began to talk. ‘‘ You’re a —— of a smart 
man. If you can do anything for me, —— 
it, I need a blessing.” So he went on, 
mingling oaths and appeals, for some. sec- 
onds. Mr. Sawyer simply said: ‘‘ Leave 
out those bad words, my friend. If you 
only leok to Jesus, there isa blessing for 
you.” At the close of the meeting Mr. 
Sawyer took him in charge, The next 
evening this young man, at the close of a 
full meeting in the Burkeley-street church, 
at which more than a hundred rose for 
prayers, went eagerly to Mr. Sawyer, took 
his hand in a warm grasp, and said: ‘‘I am 
trusting in the Lord.” 

It is a touching sight to see the poor fel- 
lows come to the Friday-noon meeting. 
They have begun to learn, down in the 
lowest stratum of the city, that there is a 
mysterious divine power which is actually 
saving the drunkard; that Jesus of Naz- 
areth passeth by. Miss Stoddard, a de- 
voted missionary at the North End, to-day 
brought over eighty of this class from her 
district—men in middle life, a few aged 
men, and several boys. A breakfast was 
given them at the Tabernacle. They at- 
tended the noon meeting. Mr. Sawyer 
talked to them as would the tender-hearted 
Saviour himself. He knows nothing but 
the blood of Christ; that Jesus in his dyed 
garments is mighty to save. In opening 
the meeting he said: ‘‘I will read II Cor. 
vi, 9—11. I read these versesto a young 
man who was just coming to the light, just 
getting his feet out of the pit onto the rock. 
‘Will you read them again?’ he asked. I 
read them again. ‘Will you read them 
once more ?’ he asked again. I read them 
for a third time.” Then he read them, ina 
deep stillness, broken only by the distant, 
subdued roar from the street without. Fif- 
teen testfied at this meeting of conversion 
and reformation. One said: “I came in 
here drunk three weeks ago. Now I am 
saved. I never got over a drunk so quick 


in my life.” Another had been president 


of a reform club, and had fallen three times. 
Now he had put his trust in Christ. He 
told of a brotber of his, president of 
another club, who had had the same ex- 
perience. Another had been a rumseller. 
Last Friday he was convicted at the noon 
meeting, and on Sunday converted. His 
former bar-room was now hung with Scrip- 
ture texts. Still another had been keeper 
of asaloon anda billiard hall. His con- 
version made a clean sweep. He was con- 
verted from billiards, as well as from rum. 
At the close of the meeting, on a call for 
those who wanted to be prayed for to raise 
their hands, from sixty to seventy hands 
went up. It seemed, as I saw them, like so 
many hands of drowning men thrust de- 
spairingly up out of the sea. 


The first fruits of the temperance work 
were publicly presented this noon at the 
first meeting. A man named McDonald 
told a most moving story. He had been 
articled to an attorney at sixteen. His first 
drink was of wine, given him by a Christian 
man. He contracted the habit of drinking 
so incorrigibly that within fifteen months 
of the time when he should have been 
entered at the bar he was turned out of the 
attorney’s office in disgrace. This shame 
broke his mother’s heart. For thirty-one 
years, with intervals, he had been a drunk- 
ard. For the pastseven years he had taken 
sixteen dollars of the twenty-one which he 
earned every week to the bar-room, and 
five to his wife. He had signed pledge 
after pledge; had een a member of the 
Sons of Temperance and of the Good 
Templars; but in vain. When the Taber, 
nacle meetings opened, he took an early 
opportunity to attend. ‘‘I wished to com- 
pare Mr. Moody,” he said, ‘with ®Mr, 
Spurgeon, whom I had heard in London 
That noon Mr. Sankey sang the hymn 
‘Watching and Waiting.’ It went to my 
heart. Ithought of my mother. Was she 
watching and waiting for me? In the 





evening Mr. Moody preached on the text 
‘The Son of Man is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost.’ I went to the 
Berkeley-street church,to the men’s meeting, 
under conviction. I asked prayers. I 
found Christ. I went home, shut myself 
into my room, and prayed. My wife and 
children thought I was mad when I told 
my story. They said I had the ‘Moody 
fever’on. But it was areal change. And 
now my wife is changed. She prays, too. 
And God has done it all; and he’ll change 
you, too, if you'll only let him.” 

A young, fine-looking man followed Mr. 
McDonald. Strange to tell, he, too, on a 
different evening, had been awakened by 
the same hymn: ‘‘ Watching and Waiting.” 
In a plain, modest, manly way he told of 
his conversion. His story was like that of 
all the rest. His appetite was gone. 

Mr. Sankey was deeply moved by these 
testimonies. So was Mr. Moody. In a 
broken voice the latter said: ‘‘ I want to 
have Mr. Sankey sing that hymn again. It 
may save another soul.” The hymn was 
sung, while hundreds wept and prayed. 
And Mr. Sankey followed it with a heart- 
broken prayer for the poor ‘‘ prodigals.” 

When the meeting broke up,I saw the 
pastor of one of our suburban churches, 
with two of the men who had testified to 
their recent conversion, on his way home. 
They are fruits of a revival which is gath- 
ering ina large number of young men of 
from 25 to 35, Many are the pastors who 
are tasting the joy which was bright in his 
face andin hisglad step. What could a 
minister of Christ have more fitly on 
either side in entering the City above? 
Those converts snatched from the drunk- 
ard’s burning. This, it seems to me, were 
more blessed, even thn to enter there lean- 
ing on the arm of “my Beloved.” 


A woman came into the city from 
Nashua for the express purpose of hear- 
ing Mr. Moody. She could not get into 
the Tabernacle. Bitterly disappointed, she 
turned into an overflow meeting near by. 
It was an earnest meeting. She became 
interested. She was a Christian. She 
asked prayers for a friend at home. She 
spoke so earnestly that the leader of: the 
meeting and others were deeply moved. 
They prayed for this“friend. At the close 
of the meeting the leader, who had him- 
self, to his keen disappointment, been also 
shut out of the Tabernacle, went to the 
lady and said: ‘‘I want to know the result 
of this. Will you write if our answer 
comes?” She agreed to write. Within a 
few days he received a letter telling him 
that, on returning home, the lady had met 
her friend, and at once asked her if she had 
anything to tell her. ‘‘ Yes,” was the quick 
reply. ‘‘I have found Christ.”” The two 
happy friends now sent a joint request for 
the husband of the new convert, that he, 
too, might become a Christian. This story 
was told at one of the noon meetings. 

There will be no preaching services in 
the afternoons of next week. In place of 
them will be a series of consecration meet- 
ings for Christians. ‘‘I am not discour- 
aged,” said Mr. Moody, in announcing 
these meetings. ‘‘Farfromit. I am en- 
couraged. But we want more power. I 
want those Christians who want more power 
with God to come together—not to talk, 
not to sing, but to pray. If these Christians 
were in earnest, through and through, 
working, each in his field, with power, it 
seems as though each earnest man and 
woman would bring in, at least, one convert 
every day.” We feel it. We want the 
spirit which sends us with burning love to 
personal work. 

I have spoken of The Globe. I think I 
alluded in one letter to the course of The 
Herald. You know the general repute of 
this paper. But its reporter for these meet- 
ings isa Christian man. He not only re- 
ports faithfully and with s athy, but is 
personally engaged in getting men to attend 
the meetings. The fact deserves honorable. 
notice. Asa friend lately remarked: ‘‘ The 
Tabernacle is no better than any -other 
building. So the River Jordan was no bet- 
ter than other rivers. But God chose to heal 
Naaman at the Jordan. He had better go 
there then. God_is choosing to bless men 
with salvation in the Tabernacle, It is wise 
to observe his way of working, to go there, 
to take our friends there.” 

Bosron, Friday, March 24, #17. ae. 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Some of the scenes in the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the present week will 
become historie. Wednesday was a day of 
most intense excitement. In the House 
some of the best and worst speeches 
of the entire electoral debate were made; 
and one of the best was by the South Caro- 
lina colored member, Mr. Rainey. Another 
excellent one was from Judge Hoge, white 
Republican from the same state. When he 
told the House that he represented the old 
Calhoun district there was much laughter 
on the Democratic side of the House; but 
it did not seem to disturb the Judge, for he 
reminded the House that he had a clear ma- 
jority of over 4,080, and that this Demo- 
cratic House, with its 70 majority, did not 
dare keep him out of his seat. Through all 
these long debates in both houses the Re- 
publicans have acted with consummate 
prudence. The provocation has sometimes 
been great. It has been assumed that if 
the Commission had gone behind the returns 
the only lawlessness they would have found 
would have been Republican. Of course, 
this is entirely untrue; but it was thought 
best for the present to make few replies to 
these unjust accusations. In the House of 
Representatives more especially the most 
shameful charges have been preferred 
against Edmunds, Hoar, Morton, and Gar- 
field, of the Commission. Falsehood, 
slander, meanness, violence, and low 
inuendos have been the favorite weapons 
of the House Democracy in the debate; 
but the Republicans have kept as quiet as 
possible, knowing that the object of the 
violent men was to stir up bad passions 
and drive a majority of the House into 
open revolution. The worst man in the 
Senate debate was Eaton, of Connecticut— 
the senator who made such a drunken ex- 
hibition of himself last Friday in the Sen- 
ate. He was the solitary member of the 
Senate who openly advocated revolution. 
The Southern senators, however, have not 
forgotten his past record. He was the 
same noisy traitor in 1861; but when dan- 
ger came he crawled intoa place of safety, 
as he would now if he were successful 
in provoking civil war. 1 dare say heis 
honest and sincere; but he is violent, 
and would be dangerous if he had a 
following. But he is too crazy for that. 
The excitement and confusion in the House 
culminated on Thursday afternoon. Noth- 
ing like it was ever seen in the House be- 
fore. For atime it seemed as if the Speaker 
was utterly powerless to preserve order. 
There were five or six bullies on the Demo- 
cratic side who seemed determined that 
business should not proceed. Oneof them 
actually got upon his desk and harangued 
the House. for some minutes at the top of 
his voice, the Speaker all the time rapping 
with his gavel and vainly endeavoring to 
maintain order. But at last the revolution- 
ists went to the full extent of their rope, 
and could go no further By this time the 
Senate was solid—not a Democrat in it 
would countenance resistance to the law 
any further; and when Fernando Wood 
declared that he would never leave his 
place in the House till the count was com- 
pleted the struggle was over. At a little 
past four o'clock of the morning of March 
2d the end was reached, and the declara- 
tion of the result was made in joint con- 
vention. It should never be forgotten that 
the result never would have come but for the 
manly conduct of a large number of South- 
ern Democrats. The conduct of the Speaker, 
upon the whole, was excellent. He gave 
all the latitude possible to the filibusters 
under the law; but still he faithfully obeyed 
it. Fernando Wood led the majority 
during the great filibustering struggle of a 
week; and but for his coolness and deter- 
mination the revolutionists might have suc- 


ceeded. He was repeatedly taunted with 
having gone over to the Republicans, but 
he laughed at such sneers and went straight 
onward to the end. 

And, now, is not the hour of victory the 
appropriate .time for generosity to the 
South? Its representatives in Congress, as 
“a whole, have behaved admirably. While 
“their Northern associates—many of them, 
at least—counseled resistance and revolu- 
tion, the: ph pega declined to have any- 
thing to do with such a policy. I trust'that 
President Hayes will not attempt to main- 
tain Conepet tage overnments at the 
Bouth by the use of the army. D.W.B 





| | Waserreror, D. 0., March 34, 1877 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


SELEGT LIST OF LOCAL NEWSPAPER 





We present the following T.ist of Local Newspapers as the best ever offered on the List Pian. It comprises the names of 1,031 newspapers, published in 874 different cities 


and towns, among which are 31 State Capitals, 336 places of over 5,000 population, and 479 County Seats. 
including the dailies, is less tnaa 70 cents a paper per ioch per month. The list contains no Co-operative Papers—pa ent insides or outsides. 
lation is taken in nearly every city or town represented, and in but rare instances is m»re than one paper taken in u place. 


There are 179 Daily Papers, and: the full printed price for tne woole, 
The best paper for local circu- 
This List is distinct and separate frum any other. 


PRICES: 


An advertisement occupying one inch of space will be inserted for one month at the price named at the head of each State. 


Advertisements occupying more or less than 


one inch of space, or tu be insertea for a longer time than one month, wil) be subject to the discounts named in the tables annexed. 


DISCOUNTS FROM THE STATE PRICES. 
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New England States Section... nadaces icagdacegetecaccccncqceee en UGNes eee 
Middle States Section.............ceeceeeees asadtadidaveaaaa 2° u “ 
Western States Section...... Saree i yn eee UN... es “ 
Northwestern States Section.............-. ee oe : ae “ « 
Ne EEE COUN Ss cc ckcccedsescedsdcaveaivedsesucses am 4 “ « 
Canadian List....... saddddeade reo errr ere meer rer Tree cer _ o - 


For evtire List, 1 inch, 1 month, $700 net. 


*,* The advertiser cannot combine the discounts, but ts entitled to the one which facors him most. 


PRICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS LESS THAN ONE INCH SPACE. 


The List Sysrem offers the cheapest mode of inserting small advertisements for a short time ia a large number of papers. 
On smill orders they are no more than ong-half—in so:ne cases one-fourth—the schedule prices of the papers. 
Go. P. Roweuy & Co,’s Select List of Local Newspapers are se ected fron tne Secular Press—the Political, Local, Family, and Business Newspapers of the country. 
woere a da.ly is iss ie4 tt bas the prefereace, a3 more likely to reach the business community. 
The impor ant advantages in the way of rates are obtained by a system of yearly contracts, whereby spice is bought at wholesale and sold at retail. 
The List plan allows the advan age of a proportionate reduction for a large number of papers 


1 line cost one quarter (3-12) the price of one inch. 
2 lines cost one third (4-12) the price of one inch. 
3 lines co-t five-twelfths the price of one inch. 

4 lines cost one-half (6-12) the price of one inch. 

5 lines cost seven-twelf hs the price of one inch. 


advertiser obtains for similar advertise nents. 


newspapers to give lower rates for a large order than for a smiull one 


has been taken, in makiag the selection of papers, to bave them j! idiciously distributed over the States, 
ently unimportant weeslies are ca alugued they are the only oaex issued at County Saars, thereoy reaching a cOinmunity not otherwise to be addressed. 
All advertisements to be inserted one month secure four insertions in weeklies and tweaty- -four in dii'ies—the moath netas alwa 


necessarily occur iia list of tnis siz2. 
as four weeks. 
must not be confouuded with any suca. 


Eight weeks constitute two montas’ advertising, and twelve weeks three months’. 
It IS THE HIGHES3T-PRICED LIST OFFERED ON THE PLAN, ard is disiinct from any other. 


~ 


6 Hes cost. two-thirds (8-12) the price of one inch. 

7 lines cost three-fourths (9-12) the price of one inch. 

8 lines cost five-sixths (10-12) the price of one inch. 

9 lines cost eleven-tweifths the price of one inch. 

1G lines or more cost same as a full inch. 

The rates are lower than the most extensive 
The papers on 
In places 
The selections made are papers of the best characier, circulation, aad influence, 
It 1s the custom in most 
Muco care 
It will be noticed that in most cases where appar- 
Occasional changes will 
counted 
Gro. P. RowEtt & Co.’s Select List of Local Papers 18 NoT A CHEAP LIST, and 


so as to reach all parts. 


Files of all tue papers are k>pt at this office (for a period of taree months from date of issue) for examination by advertisers or their authorized representatives. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Advertising Agents, 


Address crders to 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the twenty-two papers 
located in twenty-one different cities and towns in this State for $22 per month, or 
twelve weeks (without change) for $44, which is only $2 25 more than the publishers’ schedule 
rates for one month. 

Town, Population Paper. Tasue, Circulation, Monthly Ratea 

AUGUSTA," ....ccceeee el, 000. .-.--Standard....... soccccsssesee Weekly, 5,000....12 lines, $2 25 



















BANGOR,* 19, 380-.----Northern Border,. -- Weekly, 2,000....10 lines, 2 25 
BATH,* ....- ot Daily, 876. 12 lines, 4 00 
-Weekly, = 1,320....12 Hines. 3 00 
BELFAST, * .....c.c.cccee 5,278...... Republican Journal, eooe Weekly, 3.5000)....12 lines, 1 50 
BIDDEFORD,.....-.0++-11,000..-.6. Demmocrat,...cseese cooeeeee Weekly, 2,056 ...12 lines, 1 75 
BRIDGETON,,..c.ccccccccce Z,O8dccccce ND WS, ccccccccccccccccccccoe Weekly,  1,400....12 lines, 3 00 
CA LAER, cccccccce cccccccce DDbbeccees AAVErtiser, occcccccccccccccee Weekly, 400. ..12 lines, 2 00 
CAMDEN, cccccc.cocccccccs 4,51 feccees HERALD. occcccccccce -». Weekly, 960....12 lines, 1 50 
BWASTPORT cccccdicsccdccs EO ccceeSENTINEL, ccisecsicccccese WEEKIY 1,180....12 lines, 1 50 
ELLSWORTH, *....0¢.¢+ 5,257ee00+s AMERICAN, coceee «+. Weekly 1,800....12 lines, 2 00 
FORT ia LELD,.-ceee 1,320000eeeSUNRISE,.0ccccccccccccocees Weekly, 1,080....12 lines, 2 00 
HOULTON, *-cccccccccccces 2.850. occee PIOMEEr, c.cccccccccee «--Weekly, 1,056....12 lines, 1 50 
Po WwisTo; orecee ee 00 1G. HOD. coe ee GAZI, eocccccccccccccscccccs Weekly, 1,200 ...12 lines, 1 75 
WOR WAY. <ccccwcssccccs « ESRB ccc cFRMGIST Ree sd cc ccccccs eee» Weekly, 774....12 lines, 2 00 
PARIS. ?® .cccccccccccce ccccce 2,765--002e DEMOCRAT, eecccesece- oe. Weekly, 1,520....12 lines, 1 75 
PORTLAND". .cccceeeeee oy 118....--Argus, sccccccccccccesecceces DRY, B,8:3L ...12 lines, 4 00 
ROCHLAND ,*..cccecsceee BWW ceeee KLE POSS, c+ es ecceesceeecees. Weekly, 1, 100....12 lines, 15 
BRSGyiccccccccovese cecces - 5,755.e000eINDEPENDENT,..---02--6- Weekly, = 1,200....12 lines, 2 5 
SKOWHEGAN ,ccceeee cece oa eee ER, «oeecccsceeeseee Weekly, 1,660....12 lines, 1 75 
WAEDOBORO, -cccsccessss BV cen NEWS, ccccccccccccccccoccess Weekly,  1,119....12 lines, 2 00 
WATERVILLE, ... .... a... -MAIL, ccccee saccadcedddeaddas< NOOR: 864....12 lines, 1 75 





Un the > list papers are represented in every place in the State having more than 


,000 population. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the eighteen papers located 
in fourteen different cities and towns in this State for $19 per month, or twelve weeks 
— change) for $38, which is ee less than the publishers’ schedule rates for one month, 


TOTAL, $43 25 













Population. sue, = Monthly Ratea. 
AMHERST." sseccccesesecee 15s. ee- FARMERS’ CABINET.,,.... Weekiy, 1,176.....12 lines, be 25 
CLAREMONT, .....0.+++ 5,QW0t. «+ AAVOCATE, crceecesceccceceee. Weekly, 300.....12 lines, 1 25 
CONCORD, **........2065 i... ae 1,800..... 12 lines, 4 25 
Statesman, .....-++++e0006. Weekly, 9,008.....12 lines, 2 50 
DOVER," ..--ssccesceesers 9,291.. +--+ Democrat,..+-++++-eeeeeeee Dallys 450.....12 lines, 5 00 
srrecceceeeeesses Weekly,  1,400..... 12 lines, 2 00 
EAST ener Ce adede~ aps: ---- ree 2, ecccccccccccccs Weekly, 660.....12 lines, 1 50 
EXETER,*.....+.-- ee eooee NEW “4 LETTER (nocuts), Weekly, —1,800..... 12 lines, 2 00 
FRANKLIN “FALLS eee 3900... JOURN NAL, cocceceecceeseees Weekly,  1,000.....12 lines, 1 75 
HEENE,*...cccccccccceees 6,0000e+¢+ Republican, ecccccecccee coos W eekly, 1,600.....12 jines, 1 75 
LITTLETON,,..-00- oe 2,446..066eArgus,.. cus Heewdddeedeveeess WHOOEIG, 12 lines, 2 50 
LEBANON,.....-. «++ 3,0M....-.-Free Gade <k6cavticences .- Weekly, 1,116.....12 lines, 1 2 
MANCHESTER, . oeeeeee e238, 536.00+-.Mirror and American...Daily, 1,584....- 8 lines, 5 00 
NASHIUA,,......00eee00006-10, 5i3..----Telegraph, seececcccccecees Daily, 3 50 
eoeccccceseseee Weekly, 1 2 50 
PORTSMOUTITTI,*......++ 8,218...++-Chronicle, -- Daily, 5 00 
Gaze Weekly, 950.....12 lines, 2 50 
ROCTIESTER,..........- 5,500t.. 206 COURIER... cece W, eekly, 1.100.....12 lines, 1 50 
On the above list papers are represented In every place in the State having more than 
$,000 population. TOTAL, $47 00 vo 


VERMONT. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the sixteen papers located 
in fourteen different cities and towns in this State for $16 per month, or twelve weeks 
moo change) for $32, which is — a schedule rate for one month. 


Powulation, Taane, Cirenlation, Monthly Rates, 



















BARTON Wy Sissececkcesevees 1.600...... MONITOR, secccssccccescess Weekly,  1,312.....12 
BENNING TON. cccecees J, 70M e cee ee BBAMMEN,. ccc ccceee pensashecs GMM: 1,500.....12 times’ 2 oD 
BETHEL «2.200.000 L.B17.cceee -‘SPARDALD inp cuts),...... Weekly, 250.....12 lines, i 75 
RATTLEBORO,,.. 5,000. «00-2 PIhcemix,..ececcecsececeeeees Weekly, 1,600.....12 lines, 2 25 
DANVILLE, «2+-sceeeeeee 2.50000 "NORTH STAR, ........... Weekly, 500..... 12 lines, 1 50 
YNDON Sr tetseeeeees ce 2,350..ceee UNION D eoomesenanatannenceen MUMEEE 2,632.....12 lines, 1 75 
MANCHESTE ” ecce 2,000.....- JOURNAL (no Cuts), oo. ... Weekly, 2,000.....12 lines, 1 50 
MON'TPELIER,*’... 4,000......Argus and Patriot, ......Weekly, 5,800.....12 lines, 250 
MIDDLEBURY,” ... 3,U86--..-+e REGISTER, ...++--seeeeeee-Weekly,  1,150.....12 lines, 1 75 
NEWPORT, ...-cceeee + 2,050... -- EXPRESS &STANDARY, Weekly, 3,000.....12 haes, 1 75 
RU UTLAND,* seeeeeeseseee]0,000e00+++dleral id, eecccveccce aa 1,334.....12 lines, 4 50 

‘ ooee Wee saeegnnseenes: lin 

SPRINGFIELD, .---0++-++ 1,387+++++-Standard, «. eekly. 3 lines. 130 
WEST RANDOLPH, ..... 2,829...... Democrat, » 2) Weekly, = 150 
WOODSTOCK,”.....-...-+ 3,000.....-Spirit of the Age, - Weekly, 2 lines, 1 50 
nn St o Standard (no cuts, ceosee.. Weekly, see lines, 1 75 
e above list papers are esented in every place in more 5,000 — 
population, with the exception of urlington and Si. ‘Albans. a — TOTAL $32 00 





No. 41 Purk Row, New York. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the sixty-eight papers lecated 
in fifty-nine different cities and towns in this State for $69 per montn, or twelve weeks 
i ithuut change) for $138, which is $15 96 less than the publishers’ = hedule rates for one month. 







































Population, Paper. 6. Corculation, Monthly Kutes, 

AMESBU MEW, cocccecccece 5.581-+-+--Journ Gt cccctatas ee, -- WBecaece 12 lines, $1 50 
ASHLAND.,,.....- cccce-ccee 2,18600eeee ADVERTISER, 200 --- Weekly, ee 12 lines, 1 50 
ATHOL, sohtedsesececcseses SMMEcecsss TYSRUNTEN, « seccces coccses Weekly, 1,000..--.12 lines, 1 75 
ATTLEBOKY, ccccccecee F,G0Peccces® WMGMAGIOS 2. << 05.0 chicas -- Weekly, Tose lines, 1 75 
BARRE, .cccccsccccccccccce 3,0000ceeeeG AZET TIE, seececceceeseeees Weekly, 1 75 
BROCKTON, ....00..22+0- 10. 57T8eccees a eevee meceececeneses Weekly, 13 
CAMBRIDGE,...... .. '30,634......Press,. ceccesece sovceee. Weekly, 1 75 
CHARLESTOWN.......28323...... Bunker yi Times -.W eekly, 250 
coe 5,429..0¢-e-COURANT,.. - Weekly, 1 75 

DANVERS.. 6,500. «Monitor ... - Weekly, 150 
BAST BOST¢ 26,000. -Advocate, - Weekly. » 1% 
EDGARTOWN, 1,516. -GAZETTE, . . Weekly , 15 
FALL RIVER,... ++ 26,766. eHerald,.ccoce Daily, 400 
BUTCH BURG, «6.600006 -12,0W0e++0e+Sentinel, seeeeeeeeeees Daily, 4 00 
Baas -. Weekly, * 200 

FOXBORO, eccscee ccocceee 3,057+-o0eeeJOUINAI, coeeeeeceece aaaee Weekly, 1 75 
FRANKLIN,.. ssecsses BOlees --REGETER, Gaudadadcdccaade Weekly, ee lz lines, 1 75 
GARDNER, occccccccccee ee 3.300..... wo IEW thicceccacccess éeccaccces Weekly, = 1,448.....12 Imes, 1 75 
GEORGETOWN ,cocccccces 2,088. cece ADV 0 ATE, cccccccs cocccce Weekly. 800..... 12 lines, i 50 
GLOU CES 2 a ee AG VOErtiser, cccccccccccccece W cane. 3,304..... 12 lines, 23 
GRAFTON,,....-. débecccces SibedecscBNCRNIGS,, 6. cccccsues< eccoces- Weekly, 350 ..-.10 lines, 2 50 
GREENFIELD*.. oe BdBQeeceee TIMES... ee000% adeeneuessacee ‘Weekly. 2,O%0..... 12 lines, 2 00 
Gazette & Courier,..... -. Weekly, 5,000..... i2 lines, 3 00 
MAVERHILD,.....0.00013,092...0.sBulletim, .....0..0000e0025-Daily, 867.200. 12 lines, 3 50 
C6, mendsee etncedacde .W eekly, 2,867..... 12 lines, 2 00 

HINGTIAM, ......2-00005 - 6,000t..... JOURNAL, .ccccccccccccccee Weekly, 900.....12 lines, 1 80 
HOLLIS HON,..2+00 cee B,073eeeeee TRANSCRIPT ccccecscceess Weekly, -+-+-12 lines, 1 50 
HOLYOKE,. +++++10,733.--.--Transcript, ccccccccccccces Weekly, 1,856.....12 lines, 1 75 
HOPKINTON,. cece SAG. coceo NE W5,ccccccccccvcces wadews Weekly, = — cseee 12 lines, 1 50 
IPSWICH........ aaso) ie Pilkth «no COR ROMGIOL IE, cacascsacuacs - Weekly, eee 12 lines, 1 59 
LAWRENCE,........+-++28,50)---+--American, .... ccccccccccce Daily, 697... 12 lines, 4 00 
eeccccece eeccccccce Weekly, 4,020..... 12 lines, 2 00 

a ee Te OR caine eccsecceee Daily, 700.....12 lines, 5 00 
News, «-cceoee seseeeee: ceeees Weekly, 800.....12 lines, 2 00 

LLYN, 20 .seeeeseeeeeee eee +28,233e 0000+ TTANSCTIPt, o+-seeeeerereceres Weekly, 1,606... .12 lines, 1 75 
MEDWAY. Saccees 3. eGarettes o.cccccces scccceceee Weekly SiR. .0<88 lines, 2530 
MIDDLEBOROU 5 -GAZETTE r 2h 1 75 
MILFORD, .. 9. -Journal,.. 190 
NATICH,..... 5 BULLETIN....-- 1 50 
NANTUCKET. 4,1: Inquirer & Mir 1 75 
NEW BEDF ORD, 22.221 320-20 +++ Mercury, «e+ 5 00 
a 1 75 

NEWBURYPORT, ..... 12,600...... Visitor, ...- 1 50 
Port H EASTON,,.....ce- a JOURNAL, - 175 
A BODY, ......c..c006 a 1 50 
PLY MOUTH, * wccccccccce -Memorial, .. 1 75 
QUINCY,...... anecan wdaadd os * osPATRIOT, ...cccccccccccecee Weekly, 1392. “2 a 150 
SAL EM ,* ..ccccccccccccees 2h 119..-6--Observer,.++ ecceseccesecs Veekly, 1381... 12 lines, 1 75 
SOMERVILLE. Be, cccccccce li 685-0200 JOURN RL... . dacutan ese. 4c. 1,224.....12 lines, 2 50 
SOUTHBRIDGE,,....... 5.208... -- JOURNAL, escceseceeeseeess Weekly, 1.200-..-+12 lines, 2 00 
SO. FRAMINGHAM, ... 5,500t....- Gazette, coccceeccecereeseeees Weekly, 500. <0 i2 lines, 1 50 
SPRINGFIELD,*.......26, 703---++-Republican,(no display e.o.d., 10, $50....12 lines, 6 75 
ecccccceccccccece Weekly, 6,384. «-ee12 lines, 5 76 

STOUGTITON, ..........+5, 000t.....SENTINEL, igri ceapucedecds Weekly, 875.00 12 hnes, 150 
TAUNTON, *.....+0++06++ 418,62 2900024 GAZEltey..eeeeeee Se i" 10 lines. 4 00 
++»Weekly, 1,475...-.10 lines, 1 75 

WAKEFTELD.,......-..- 6,0H1t....-CITIZEN & BANNER, “hl Weekly; 1,300 ....12 lines, 1 75 
WALPOLE, ........... naar aa Bosoen st LANDAM docdeccoccccees WOEKIY, o+++-12 lines, 1 75 
Ww Dabs eaneeccameasadec« % 4 i soos sooee Weekly, 400...+. lines, 1 75 
WAREHAM......ce «202-0 3.000......NEWS,..- wodésdsicecs EGGRIE, 200.....12 lines, 1 75 
WERSTER. ........ coves DAO toccee TIMES, ccccccccccees See 1,200 ....12 lines, 2 50 
Ww EN NA maatoees AMMGsas eee CHROOT V Pil nescdsceca.s WO 976.....12 lines, 2 00 
VEST eee SS..---- TEES BW Sia HEIL Weekly, 2,000.....12 lines, 1 50 
“a -JOUR Wee 600 2 lines, 2 00 

'R ‘ Weebly, 1,000.....12 lines, 1 75 
WORCESTER, * eoeeees ee bt,000. coeeeSP¥yeeee P -- Daily, 3.500.....12 lines, 6 00 
‘ --.. Weekly, 3,000.....12 lines, 2 50 

WRENTHAM, .ccccccsccce 2,992.....- RECORDER, Ticiadiatnecbee. VE eekly, e+e+e12 lines, 1 75 


On the above list Lea are represented in every place in the State having more than ——s 
000 population (in whieh a newspaper is printed). with the exception of Abington, Bose TOTAL, $153 96 
ton, Beverly, Dedham, Malden, Marblehead, Marlboro, Medford, Newton, North Adams, 
Northampton, Pittstield, Raudoiph, Waltham, and W. ey ‘month, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the four pers located tn 
four different cities and towns in this State for $6 per month, or twelve weeks (without 
change) for $12, which is only $3 more t then the publishers’ schedule rates for one month, 

Population, Issue, Circulation. Monthly Ratea, 

GREENWICH, --++-000++. ¥ogi.-*:.-PENDULUM, eoccsccccsccce Wi Waeky, 700...-.12 lines, $1 75 

NEWPORT, ** ....00..06 012521 c 00522 MOPOCULy yecccccccccccscceee. Weekly, 2.700).....12 lines, 2 50 

PAWTUONET........, 5,000 .....-GAZETTE, (no cuts). oii Weekly, 2.0064.....16 lines, 1 75 

WOONSOCKET, ........11,597...-.-Patriot, (no cuts)..........s Weekly, $.038.....12 lines, 3 0 
On the above list papers are represented tn eve lace in the State having more than 5. vw 

population (in Whieli a sowapaper printed), with the exception of Bristol aud Providence. TOTAL, $9 00 vo 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[March 8, 1877. 








CONNECTICUT. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the nineteen papers located 
in fourteen different cities and towns in this State for $26 per month, or twelve weeks 
a ithout change) for yon bien, is a 10 less than the publishers*schedule rates for one month, 


BIRMINGHAM, .oe-ee00 ep 08. ss. TRANSCRIPT, andl 
BRIDGEPORT,.........23,000. 


* ebeee 













OP, occccccccecs 


eerecsecccce 


HARTFORD, **..........38,000.....-Comrant,.......:.(e.0.d).. 
MIDDLETOWN, *....-..11,143----.-Sentinel 


NEW HAVEN,*.... -+++-50,810......Jomrmal and Courler,. 





12 aon 


_ 
La] 
S 

33 
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NEW LONDON,*........10, ae ae 


NEW MILFORD... 
NORWALH, ...... 
NORWICH,*.. AR Ys 


SOUTHPORT, .......... 6,000. 
WATERBURY, .........10,900. 
WEST MERIDEN, .....40,495. 


WILLIMANTIC, ........ 5,000.. JOURNAL. eocccce eekly, 1,560... 

WINSTED,........+++.2++ 6,500.++.-»- HERALD, aaa 7 2, 200....-12 lines, 
On the above I'st papers are mepeseenint in every place in the State having more than 5, 

ee. (in which a newspaper is printed), with the exception of Danbury, Stamford coer TOTAL, $67 


EASTERN NEW YORK. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the fifty-eight papers located in 
fifty-one different cities and towns in this State for $57 per month, or twelve weeks 
oo change) for $114, which is $37 40 less than the eames schedule rates for one month. 






‘Republican, . 


Pt BOC mt BO RO HERDED ROD OO St COROT 
ol Ravsuenseersansssss 




























Population, BUR issue, Circulation, Monthly Rates. 

ADAMS... peose subsebnseas 1,352++2++-JO JRNAL, ee ae eekly 3,208.....12 lines, $2 00 
ALBANY, #F ee weceeee -69,452......JS0urnal (nocuts), (2t. a w) Dail 4,300.....12 lines, 3 50 
NDES, «--secceccscceceees .810.....- RECORDER, evenness o* 865.....12 lines, 1 25 
BABYLON ,ccccccccccccccse PIG. ov os UGINTA Li,005scescsccescssnecd WOOKIS 1,700 ....12 lines, 2 50 
BALLSTON SPA; ........ 2,970...... Democrat, cccccceccccccceccs WOCKLY 704. .00-12 lines, 1 00 
TIDON VEIL, occcsssoscaps AdiBoscesc TACREALD. ....0.0ccecese0s0s eekly 600.....12 lines, 2 25 
BREWSTERS, ....-cseeeee 1, 110.....-STANDARD, ......0e0e000,. Weekly, 800.....12 lines, 2 25 
oes el acaae MEDIDA COScSIMORT® bes towicasaccscoeactas -Weekly, 3,960.....10 lines, 1 75 
sens eseehsorchs 2,540....--Plaindealer,...............Weekly. —_1,397.....12 lines, 1 75 

C ARTITAGIE conccvccncevesd 2,860......Republican,.......... +e++,Weekly,  1,500.....12 lines, 1 50 
CATSKILL,* ........ ee++ 6,000.....-EXAmMiner, o..++0.seseeceeeee Weekly 850.....12 lines, 2 50 
is eee $,077..200 SHEDIRATAD, oc occsanens's ooeeee Weekly 844.....12 lines, 1 75 
OES Re |<. ES Cataract,........ seveeseeees Weekly — 1,200..---12 lines, 2 50 
COOPERS STOW No eoeseeee 2,300-++++-JOurnal (nO Cuts),............ Weekly, 2,400.....12 limes, 2 25 
DELHI,* .cccccessccceceees 1,223. 00+ +e GAZettes.cccccccccceicossees Weekly 1,155...-.12 lines, 1 25 
FLATBUSH,............. 6,309. 000 GAZETTE, o00.0..0000 eeeeesWeekly —1,948.--..12 lines, 4 80 
FLUSHING,,........0-+008 6,233-..++-"Times,....» coeee ocvcccccces ARMY 400...-.12 lines, 3 60 
sacks) deamorntgen: om 1,500.4 -.12 lines, 2 00 

FRANKLIN, seeteeeeceeees L, 150.....- REGISTER, abe eaeina bengewek Weekly _600..... 12 lines, 2 50 
S FALLS, ........ 5, .. Messenger, cccccccccvccccce WeeKIY 1,727 ....12 lines, 2 50 
GOSHEN * weenameepiee 8 - Republican, .........+.... Weekly 1,450.....12 lines, 2 75 
HEMPSTEAD, .........+++ 2,316. ....-Inquirer,..... Suiéabesesvcsas Weekly 800..... 12 lines, 1 50 
HUDSON,*..... seeenceses 8,615.20 Star, .ccccccs 1,200.....12 lines, 5 00 
Ai hesbacho sons ewensen, a lines, 175 

POTS le SE a cence i re RMR ER inc sacincanenn 2 00 
ELA.” sc ceaccscoessces 3.791. 200 c eo MEMRER, ccc cccccccees " a 2 50 
LITTLE FALLS.,....... 5. 387......Journal sant Courier, ooo Wi reekly 2 00 
MALONE. *.........0200+. 7,186. Palladium, nani 1 75 
MARGARETTVILLE.... 3,119. E 1 50 
MIDDLEBURG, .......... 1,000. 1 25 
MIDDLETOWN......... 2 50 
R i , 225 

2 00 

4 00 

2 50 

2 50 

1% 

2 00 

TH 2 00 
PORT JEERERSON ° 2 50 
PORT JERVIS,......... 5 00 
2 50 

‘i 400 

‘ 2,416. ....12 lines, 1 75 

450...-.12 lines, 1 25 

450.....12 lines, $1 25 

1,264.....10 lines, 2 00 

1,200.....12 lines, 2 50 

SCHENECTADY,*. 600.....10 lines, 4 00 
500.....12 lines, 2 50 

TROY,*. ee 10 lines, 16 00 
WALDEN.,....--- 700.....12 lines. 2 50 
WATERTOWN, seseeees 9,336......-Dispatch,..... 100.....12 lines, 4 00 
Re-Union, ..... 3,300..... 12 lines, 3 50 

WEST WINFIELD, ...... 1,561......STANDARD, ... 508...-.10 lines, 2 00 
WHITEHALL, ......... 5,000......Chronicle, ................. Weekly, 1,667.....12 lines, 2 00 
WINDHAM.,.....00.000-. ++ 1,659....-- JOURNAL, oosssceccceeeeee. Weekly, 900.....12 lines, 1 75 
YONKERS, ..............15,000......Gazette (no LN scessecacces Weekly, 1,600...-.12 lines, 3 00° 





On the above list papers are represented in every place in Eastern Section of the State ha 
ing more than 5,000 population, with the exceptionof Amsterdam, Brooklyn, Lansingburg, TOTAL, $151 40 
Ne ew Brighton, Ogdensburg, West Troy and New York City. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Advertisements occcupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the sixty-two papers 
located in fifty-one different cities and towns in this State for $72 per month, or 


twelve weeks (without change) for $144, which is $46 85 less than the publishers’ schedule rates 
for one month. 

























Town, Population, Paper. Issue, Circulation, Monthly Rates. 
ADDISON,...... pubbbendere 2,218.....-ADVERTISER, ..-.0-++.2.. Weekly, 1,656..... 12 lines, $2 50 
AUBURN, ® .....cccseeeees 17,225..... -Advertiser,...... jabdens ---Daily, = 12 lines, 5 00 

= Journal, ....... ebhbeaneuwes be wl 2,4200..... 12 lines, 3 00 
as OR RPRLINGS. iss. cence GIONS. soc e AVORIBN,; 6 ch0.0s05casccscsvee eekly 500... 2 lines, 1 75 
i ees seeeee 6,236...... Farmers’ Advocate... a oa: 3,500.....12 lines, 4 50 
BINGHAMTON,* sSemseu 12) 692....-. Democrat, pevsnscenens eeccces Daily, 450..-..12 lines, 4 25 
cocccces coccocccce WEEKI 900.....12 lines, 2 20 
BROCKPORT, ......+..0++ 2,847++...-Democrat, ...... iccsesesess MG, ahah ion oe 
BUFFALO,* .......... + -152,000....-- Express, peoscbien (e.0.d)......Daily, 2,500.....12 lines, 7 20 
Rbenkes bone ceoeneuees Weekly, 2,400.....12 lines. 2 50 
DARIN nnn ossse0-+00s RIB s«<ssMOONOD, <vocsecccccccssccs i, «Md een, Le 
CANANDAIGUA,* coccee GOOF ccc Repository 3 Messenger,....Weekly, 1,539 12 lines, 2 50 
CABTILE, ccccccccccscccsss ceccee CASTILIAN ReRR npaenees ere Ag 500..... 12 lines, 1 75 
OCORMENG,, 000 rcccccccccce 6,000+. oeeeIndependent,....ccccsescccee Weekly, KT eee 12 lines, 2 50 
CORTLAND,*........... o F000t...06 tandard and Journal, = reekly, 1,650.--..12 lines, 2 00 
|) ee ,000....- -COURIER,........0000.0006. Weekly, B00... 12 lines, 2 25 
Oe eae So ee TERR ATAD, csnvacce senceses .. Weekly, 633.....12 lines, 1 50 
MUMEBIRA, © 6. 0. cscccceccd 15,868. 2000. Advertiser, secccccsccccsces Daily, 3,%82.....10 lines, 7 50 
secccereceeees Weekly, 2,304 ....10 lines, 3 00 
FORRESTVILLE, ........ eee FARMER, pbs eteeueenesd ann 3,440.....12 lines, 2 50 
UT EMDNIE A Jenene sens occ SNDsincco NN) Ch o08s054cehencccs -Weekly, 1,400.....12 lines, 2 50 
Pe a nrrennsttennones BR BOT és viccns MMMNOB ps 0ctnsdsccccvccvcccece Weekly, _1,070.....12 lines, 2 50 
See ae ++ 1,560--++-- JOURNAL, -oeesceeeseeeeees Weekly, 550.....12 lines, 1 50 
cccecccces 1,273eeeeeeEmterprise, ..... cosseccees Weekly, 1,200.....12 lines, 2 00 
cpekeebibannsonsee + 1,200......STANDARD, ...-eeee0+..5. Weekly, ees | lines, 3 00 
HORNELLSVILLE, . oe 5,000. ..-0+Herald, ....ccessesceees eeeeeeWeekly,  1,960..... 12 lines, 2 50 
HORSEHEADS, ..--+ «es 1,410......Journal, . swecbnes -- Weekly, 700.....12 lines, 2 50 
UTHACA,® ....cccscccccees 8,462....-. Journal, eee --Daily, 1,248..--.12 lines, 4.75 
. wccbecscce. WWOOKIN, 2,579.....12 lines, 2 50 
JAMESTOWN,.........- ee nae. wm.) aie oe 
66 scescecscscesccees. Weekly, 2,400 ....12 lines, 5 00 
ze VALLEY, -...++- 1,108-06+0e REPUBLICAN, «...-eseeee- Weekly, 3,456..... 12 lines, 2 00 
KPORT,* ........2..13,500...... Times, eecccccce eocvcccccccccs Daily, 10Oc.ccd lines, 5 00 
kbsOhuseeanupees eoesee Weekly, 600...-.12 lines, 2 50 
MBXICO, 00... cccccesecs e+e+ 1,300.. ... Independent, . eccccececees Weekly, 840.....12 lines, 2 00 
MORAVIA «-coscccscoccees 2,16000++-eRegister, .....- cccscccocccee Weekly, 692.....12 lines, 1 75 
MORRISVILLE,*...20+.+.  850eeesss OBSERVER, «.-ecececceeees Weekly, 400. 000.12 lines, 2 25 
MT. MORRIS,.....-+++++++ 2,500-.....-Union & Constitution, ‘ e eekly, 920.....12 lines, 2 50 
NAPLES, ..c-ccees eee 1,000....--RECOR hin ET Me Weekly, _ 1,683.....12 lines, 2 50 
NORWICH,* eee ° +oeeee Union Bye ve eee see - Weekly, 2,539 12 lines, 2 50 
ONEONTA . ‘AT, Ww eekly, 1,400.....10 lines, 2 50 
OSWEGO, .. Daily, 1,600.....12 lines, 5 00 
5 seoeees Weekly, 3,000. coeelZ lines, 3 00 
OVID, cece Weekly 787..+-.12 lines, 2 00 
OWEGO,* - Weekly, ,900..... 12 lines, 2 70 
OXFORD.... pebvsebeses 3,500. + - oun RAMEE, Senvscdedesesdsticce. Weekly, BO.ones 12 lines, 1 75 
PALMY sscececccsecees 2,00seeeeeCOUFICD, oereececceseescceess Weekly,  1,200.-...12 lines, 2 00 
PORT BYRON, .....ccccce 1,089......-CHRONICLE, .......00c000: Weekly,  600..... 12 lines, 2 50 
PULASEL® ..ccccccsccccce eveeeeDEMOCRAT,..0+cecececees- Weekly, 977....12 lines, 2 00 
ROCHESTER,* sr reeeee 062,385. +++ +e EXDIOSS,+--.. raha RE 6,413.....10 lines, 6 00 
Cccccccccccccccccccse WEE , 5, 021.....10 lines, 2 25 
ROME,®* .....2.000+e00e00011,00......Citizen, saohadaitde-ouncatansac an 1,100.....12 lines, 2 50 
SENECA FALLS,. severe 6,000......Courier, Pe pe al +e+-12 lines, 2 50 
SY RACUSE,* Ree vy 051..-...Jourmal.....(no cuts),..... Daily, 3,888.....10 lines, 5 00 
‘ " srceseccccessccesess Weekly, 3,284.....10 lines, 2 00 
TRUMANSBURG,q00-...+ 1.400....- SENTINEL soos ee SON ae Hees | 
UNION SPRINGS,......++ 1,500......ADVERTISER, ............ Weekly, 300.....12 lines, 1 50 
UTICA ,® 2c. ccccccccccccce -30,000....-+Herald (no cuts),.....-....-Daily, S700... lines, 13 50 
tesaccececceceseceees Weekly, 6,768.....10 lines, 4 00 
WARS AW.® cocccccccccess 3.206.-----Democrat, o-.++ereeeeeee 2 WOSkIY, 1,100.....12 lines, 2 50 
WATERVILLE, sosceeseee 1,182ee00¢eTIMES . sreeeeeeseccccecseses Weekly, 800...+.12 lines, 2 50 
W On the bor crocounagnpss 2.689... - EEXPFOs, «0 -+-ssecee00s. 0 WV po 1,312..+«.12 lines, 2 50 
e above list papers are r is every place In Western Section of the State h v- _— 

ing more than 5,000 population, with the exception of Dunkirk and Geneva. . TOTAL, $190 


& 





NEW JERSEY. 


AAvertiomoste occupying one inch of space will be inserted in 


all the twenty-one papers 


ocated in nineteen different cities and towns in this State for $24 per month, or twelve 
weeks (without change) for $18, which is $8 80 less than the publishers’ schedule rates for one 


month. 
Tesue, 


Population 
BOONTON, scceesceeeseeece BASBs0ressBULLETIN, «-.scteseesases .- Weekly, 
BRICKSBURG, ..---..005 272s. JOURNAL, «+++ i 


EG 
ELIZABETH,*.......+ + 220,832 bon ‘Monttor (no Cuts),e« 
Gas ae Q12. 0. . oe PPROBBy.... 0000 ceceve +» Weekly, 
ACKENSACK,”*........ 7,000......Citizen (no cuts),.. .. Weekly, 
HACKETTSTOWN. oceeee 2.2020 +++ ++ GaZettey cecroccees 
LAMBERTVILLE, ....... 4,000...... Beacon, gsissiaée 
OL oe 4,020... Mirror, ........ e llwWeekly, 
-s- 6,101.....- Herald, ....... soeeeee Weekly, 
FEWARH,* ......0.000e 110,000. «-.. Gy euneaee cccccccccccc ces DM ,, 
Yen 
NIE WIDON: Fs scncesscscesaes tnd... ee ee ee 
ORANGE, ... coe 97319...0-. Chronicle, .....ceceeceseees Weekly, 
PSA h Tihs Rae ie 3,200...--.Item, cocccccccccccocccccreces WEEKIY, 















PATERSON, * .......+..+-34, 000......Guardian, .. sooss sethes (Ee 
ee ++» Weekly, 
PLAINFIELD, ........-+ 5,005-..---Tim re cL Seana eet SS weekiy, 
RED BANH,...... a 5,447..-+--STANDARD, .- - Weekly. 
GOMERYI me © Soaeeenturs pS D0 cc ncicMABMOLEB. ssctsccessecccecescss SV GERIy, 
TR oe seeeeeeese22,87deeeeeeTIue AMETICAN,++e .e++---+- Daily, 


os a atts list papers 6 are represented in every — in the State ae — “a TOTAL, $36 
amden, Ho- 4 


5,000 ey with the exception of Bordentown, Bndgeton, Burlington, 
boken, ersey City, Morristown, New Brunswick, Phillipsburg, and Rahway. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Circulation, Monthly Rates 
50.....12 lines, $1 50 
500.....12 lines, 
397.....12 lines, 
1,000.....12 lines, 
+eee-10 lines, 
ocoeel? lines, 
800.....12 lines, 
900.....12 lines, 
2,380.....10 lines, 
1,000.....12 lines, 
6,000.....12 lines, 
1,800....-12 lines, 
1,960.....12 lines, 
1,104.....12 lines, 
1,440.....12 lines, 
1,871.....12 lines, 
679.....12 lines, 
eeeee es, 
900.....12 lines, 
700...-.12 lines, 
1,700....-12 lines, 





hk ehescdildet 
© | SSSSSRASSASSSSSYESSSS 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the fifty-two papers located 


in forty-two 


ifferent cities and towns in this State for $53 per month, or twelve 


weeks (without change) for $106, which is $49 75 less than the publishers’ schedule rates for one 











month. 

Population. Pap Issue, 
ALLENTOWN," sacseocel, MGhooesscDDOMOGEAL, -.<00scecceeeese0-s Weekly, 
FELAND, ....-+000000-- 5,714...-.-Advocate, ...... vostessse awe 
BETHLEHEM, coccseces 6,500t.....Times,...... eecccccccccccccs Daily, 
BLOOMSBURG, * ...----- : 3/400......Republican, bcviecsdccccccccce WW OGKIY, 
peg a a sececcee 6,393--00+eMuender (nO Cuts),...-ceceee -Weekly, 
CHESTER, ........se000 ae Co Paper,. eceseeee Weekly, 
COATESVILLE, . eeeescecs 2.025.....- UNI IN, ceccccccccccccccccs ‘ Weekly, 
UMBIA,.... . eee. eee seston ovcccecsceeee Weekly, 
DANVEnERs: i eee nh, ga aanemannnniiae 4 
pt all sceccecee 2,500¢0e0+-Mirror, - conceal eckly, 

seseceeeees 10,987. .2+-sEXPTOSS, ceoseeesecsceecs «+» Dail yy. 
ELIZABETHTOW N, ccoee 1,000....2s<CHRONICER, osessccessse00 Weekly, 
HARRISBURG, ** ......23, 101......Telegraph,....... cocceecce wo 2 
Cee eeeesereeeeeesees eekly, 
HONESDALE, ®* .....--000+ 2,651e0000e BM erald,......ceceeeeeeeeeee - Weekly, 
KUTZTOWN.» se0e- cocee DW5ecceeeJOUINAL, coccresccccccvccces -- Weekly, 

LANCASTER,* ........- 20,233-+-+++EXaminer,....+.+00+0- seeeees Dail 


occccccccccccvccee W eekly, 
LEBANON, ® ..cccocccccse 6, 72ieccceeAAVertiSer, ccccccccces coooe Weekly, 
LEHIGHTON, ..- sooccce 1.495. 0000c ADV OCATE, ponommemen: 
MARIETTA, ... 2,597 ooREGISTER,.. ...cccccccocee Weekly, 
MANAYUNK .-Chronicle & Advertiser, Weekly, 
MEDIA. .... AMERICAN,  -o0e+e0e- ... Weekly, # 
MIDDLETOWN, JOU RN Ww 
aaron ILLE, ... 
NEW ett . 
NEWTOWN, ccccccocce-ce 
NORRISTOWN,* ccccce 


PHENIXVILLE, 
POTTSTOWN, .... 


















CLA ARION 
ENTERPR ISE. -.. Weekly, 
Herald and Free vinneneas oS 


POTTSVILLE........... 12,38!.... --Miner’s ‘Journal, 
READING,”*...... Sata 33,930...006 ae 
Journal,. 

SCRANTON, ......... 00035, 092.00000 TIMES, soe 
SHENANDOAH,.....-0-.- 2,051..+++-HERALD, « eocccccccce 
SHIPPENSBUKG, ....ce0e 2,065.000ee WOW, ccccccccccsees ‘ 
SKI PPACK,....0.0... atsne 370... NEUTRAL IST, Pie ee 
SOMERSET, * ....-.cccccece 915. ccee Democrat, ..-.+- ecccccocccces < 
STROU DSBURG,* ccccccs 1. BiBecccocMDOMNOORRE, ccccccccccccccccs Weekly, 

SUNBURY, ® .ccccocccccces 3,13le0ccee DEMOCEAE, occcccccccccsees Daily, 


“ Sensieacncsossores WY OORIM, 

TOWANDA,,® cccccccccccce ees Journal (no cuts)......+.-.. Weekly, 

cece 1200. ccc ee M@itatOr, . ..ccecccsscceeeee Weekly, 

HESTER,*.... > 5,630......Jetffersonian, eecccccccs eceeee Weekly, 
WILLIAMSPORT ,* ....16,030...... jazette and —,, rw 
Veekly, 

WORK,* .....cccccccccccsoll oi. cilia ania coccccccecce W! eekly, 
rue Democrat,......... - Weekly, 


On the above list papers are represented in every place in Eastern Section of the State hav- 


Circulation, Monthly o'O0 
2,800.....12 lines, $2 00 
900.....12 lines, 
974.....12 lines, 
1,300.....12 lines, 
804...-.10 lines, 
«+eeel2 lines, 
1,200.....10 lines, 
1,300...-.12 lines, 
eoeeel2 lines, 
1,050.....12 lines, 
1,900.....12 lines, 
800.....12 lines, 
4,684..... 8 lines, 
os 8 lines, 
1,700.....12 lines, 
1 "563-000012 lines, 
rt 200....-10 lines, 
2, 000.....10 lines, 
1,500. ....12 lines, 
"670. 000.12 lines, 
900.....12 lines, 
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12 Pe 
2.12 lines, 


1 (638.0.0012 lines, 
2,720.....12 lines, 
1,912.....12 lines, 
4,500.....12 lines, 
2,000.....10 lines, 
2,000.....10 lines, 
1,000.....12 lines, 
2,500 eoeee 10 lines, 


SASSSSSSSSSSSASSSSSSSSSSSSRSSSSSUSTSLSSSSSSRSESSSSESS: 
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ing more than 5,000 population. with the exception of Germantown, Mauch Chunk,Phila- TOTAL, $155 75 


delphia, Pittston, t. Clair, Tamaqua, and Wilkesbarre. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


ade ertisements ery fo one inch of space will be inserted in all the forty-one papers located 


in thirty-eight 


ifferent cities and towns in this’State for $35 per month, or twelve 


weeks (without change) for $70, which is $35 25 less than the publishers’ schedule rates for one 














month. 

Town. Population. Paper. Issue, Circulation, Monthly Rates. 
ALLEGHENY,.......... 53,185. ..++ MM ail,..ccceccseees seesceceees Daily, 5,232.....12 auen Te 

T A -+-10,610......Tribume, .........+.. soeeeee Weekly, 2,000..... 12 lines, 
Sudo 2'300......Argus and Radical,...... Weekly, 1,824.....10 lines, 3 50 
casas 1,749. .00<sCUEPPER, «sccdcccescccccces WOGKIY, -++--10 lines, 2 50 
0) eens = Weekly, 1,500.....12 lines, 2 50 
«++ 7,000......-Wolunteer, ....++.. +eesWeekly,  1,792.....12 lines, 2 50 
- 6,308......Public Opinion, visssseseeses Weekly. Viatseccc 12 lines, 2 50 
aces 1,292..-ccoMMOMACOM. ...ccccccccsccceese WEEKIY. 400.....12 lines, 1 75 
SPORT.* .c0000 72). occccoD@UEMAL, 2... .0cccccccccecee. Weekly, 950.....12 lines, 1 50 
} Cae ee nee SINS 500... 12 lines, 1 75 
VSB * ] 1,210.......Freeman, ........00. eeeeeeeWeekly, 1,000...-.12 lines, 2 00 
TB, * cccccccccce ses se? 77 emmy 0PasenN adeeb sty Weekly, 2,000.....12 lines, 2 50 
FRANKLIN,*... coe 3,908...eeeSpectator, «...csssecccccceees Weekly,  1,500.....12 lines, 2 00 
GLEN ROCK, .........00+- 850. oc ccItEM, coccccccccccccccccccccce Weekly, 582.....12 lines, 1 50 
GREENSBU RG, * ssecesees 1,642......Tribune and Herald. .. = eekly. 3,000.....12 lines, 2 50 
GREENVILLE, .occcccsees 1,848,200 ce MAP @US, cocccccccscsocccceees Weekly,  1,000.....10 lines, 2 00 
JOHNSTOWN.,..... gaseae ee Reoee es BEMDUMes «+ ++eeereeerereres Daily, 704.....12 lines, 5 00 
06 08 66006000 ¥ewewee WOOKIY, 1,408.....12 lines, 2 50 
KITTANNING,® ...2.000-+ 1,880...000e' 300 means, louaisceee oveceee Weekly. ats 12 lines, 2 00 
LEWISBURG, *....+- cccce SlBecccesJOUPMAl, 000 coccccccccccccccs Weekly, «-.--12 lines, 2 00 
LOCK HAVEN,*........ 6,986.++++ Enterprise, sescccseecceces WOGKIY, 120 acces 12 lines, 2 50 
MEADVILLE,* ..........9,500...++ -Republican,...... Weiiaeenien Daily, 700.....10 es. 5 00 
apa seseeeeeee Weekly, 2,000.....10 lines, 3 00 
MECHANICSBURG, ..... 2,569.....- Sourmal, ...ceeeseee waseeeee Weekly, = 1,100..... 12 lines, 2 50 
MERCERSBURG, ........ Q71eceeseeJOURNAL, cocccccccccscsere Weekly, 450.200 3 lines, 1 75 
erates aod Misc dtew ins 1,200....--Sentinel,...-.e.eree wine esecces VMNERES. 700.200. 12 lines, 1 75 
HOLLY SPRINGS cee THWDoccecckKGCHO, coccccccccccccccccscee WOCKIY, 300.....12 lines, 1 50 
NEWPORT ron GIG. ccceeoNE WS, cccccccccccece cocccese Weekly, 591.....10 lines, 2 00 
NEWVILLE............--- 907......Star of the Valley, .......Weekly. 800..... 12 lines. 2 00 
NORTH EAST........... 5,40. oeeeSUN, cocccccccccccccsccecsees Weekly, 1,200.....12 lines. 2 50 
PARKER CITY,.......... 1,400.....-Oilman’s ee cee dy 1,022......12 lines, 2 50 
PITTSBURGH,* ........ 86 ,071.++++-Leader,..---.(2 t, @ W)-.+.++-Daily, 10,000....10 lines, 4 50 
eccccccccccece socccseeWeekly.  1,000.....12 lines, 2 50 
A cccccccccceces  S00.-+-++ Democrat, .oceceseesoseeees Weekly, e++e12 lines, 2 00 
secscnsesosses GOUT s0+<MUMMES,s0.ccc+ s. ccvsseseesWOGkly, 1078s...012 Linea e 2 96 
770.....-Republican, ..............Weekly, 300...-.12 lines, 3 00 
Rs < vcs MURNOR, a6icbeen tbs <cecictas - Daily, 800.....12 lines, 6 00 
eoecee 1,840..++++DeEMOcrat, ---seeseeceees y 500...-.10 lines. 2 00 
2,851......Genius of Liberty,... y. 2,200.....10 lines, 2 50 
ccc 2,000.0. c ce MOU ery cccccccccccccce y. 1,200...-.12 lines, 2 50 
WAYNESBURG, .. eoecces 1,270......Republican, ....scs.ss0ss+-+. Weekly, *800.....12 lines, 2 00 


On the above list papers sre represented in every place in Western Section of the State hav- 


ing more than 5,000 population, with the exception of Corry and New Castle. 


DELAWARE. 


TOTAL, $105 25 


— occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the seven papers located in 
six different cities and towns in this State for $9 per month, or twelve weeks (without 


owe for $18, which is $3 59 less than the publishers’ echedule rates for one month. 


Population, Paper. Issue, 









DOWER. S* acccsccrece 1,913.....-Delawarean, «.+ - Weekly, 
GEORG prow’, 710...--- JOURNAL, -Weekly, 
HARRING ee ECORD, .- -»- Weekly, 





MILFORD... pew «NE ie oveccee Weekly, 
SMYR ecccce ee 2'110...... TIMES, prvesecsiciceetacaccs WEY 
WILMINGTON,* Pecks Seo ,Sil......Every Evening,..........Daily, 
Gazette,......(2 t. a W).+.---Daily, 


On the above list papers are represented in every place in the State having more th 
population. 


Circulation, Monthlu Rates. 
1, eee lines, $1 50 
‘600 2 00 





3,243.....10 lines, 
1,200.....12 lines, 


= pine 
an 500 TOTAL, $21 50 


2 00 

774.. 3 00 
450.....12 lines, 2 00 
8 00 

3 00 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the eighteen papers located 


in eighteen d 
(without change) Or Pera which is = %S less than the publishers’ sc sc 
lation. ‘seue, 

ANNAPOLIS,* el eedésiee BiFid. + 0 cMbpeOBGntys50+<-c0eces+. WOOREy, 
BEL, -ATR.F oc cccccee e+ 1,580.....eDemoerat, .ececesseceeeeeveee Weekly, 
CAMBRIDGE, ® see +. 1,983...... Democrat and tows... ae 
cee 18Qeeeeee LEAD IER, ccccccsccccccsccce WEGKIY, 
00 2,110. 000 ccGBAF coccccccccccccccccccecccs WOCKIY, 
ELKTON, *ecccccccccccccces 1.7G7ecccce WW MAB, cocccccccccccsccccccces WECKIY, 
sesee ile: prestees, cccccccccccctcocce WCKIY, 

FREDERICK .® ...ccccee 9,000. ceeee TIMCS,-ccecccccssccseestece » Weekly, 
HAGERSTOWN,*.....-. 5,790...+-s- Herald and Torchlight,. Weekly, 







rent cities and towns in this State for $12 owt anh, hen 
edule rates for one mon 


Circulation, Monthly Rate:. 
1,500...-. 8 lines, $3 00 
1.200..... 8 lines. z = 

700..... 8 lines. 
«+eeel0 lines, i 73 
800..... 6 lines, 1 75 
1,700.....12 lines, 2 50 
500..... 6 lines. 2 00 
eee 1M Hines 3:00 
1,100...+-12 lines, $3 25 








NS 
37.) 








March 8, 1877.] 
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MARYLAND—Continued. 


LEONARDSTOWN,* «+++ 5680000 BEACON, «+e eeececeeccneseee Weekly, 
LIBERTY TOWN, ..---e+++ 1,28000eeee BANNER, ooeececcccccccceee Weekly, 
MIDDLETOWN, .----eeee 15560.....- REGISTER, eccccccccccccece Weekly, 
ron TOBACCO,*.%***.02 B50eceeee Times, ....cceecccccecescees Weekly, 
MR, FREDERICK,* 456.2000 JOURNAL, ooececcsecceeeese Weekly, 
Sek ee + 2,500e0.. Md vertiser, ...scsesceceeess Weekly, 
ST. MICHAELS,” ......+-+ 1095 eeeeee COMET, pos coenscaurecsesaes EEE 
UPPER MARLBORO, ¥oceee492e0...+Prince Georgian, ........Weekly, 1,008.....12 lines, 1 75 
WESTMINSTER, ®* ....... 3,000......Sentinel, . cee... ERR, 1,442.....12 lines, 2 50 2 50 
On the above list papers are represented in every place in the State, having more than |. 
5,000 population, with t Ma exeeption of Baltimore and Cambasland. TOTAL, $39 9 75 


¢ OHIO. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the pt papers located in 
sixty-three different cities and towns in this State for $72 per month, or twelve weeks 
ae ithout change) for $144, which is $47 50 less than the publishers’ schedule rates for = er 

Population, Paper. Issue, Circulation, Monthly Rates, 

AKRON;* sees seereeeeees 110,010. +++0+BOQCOM,s+++eseeeeeeeeeeee+ Dall y> 1,248.....12 lines, $5 00 

secccccccecccecoceeWeekly,  1,167-<+0-18 lines, .1 75 

ALLIANCE,........-+0+0+6, lite .. sli ceccscccceccccsseeee Weekly,  1,467..---10 lines, +2 

ASHLAND,*....--++seeeeee RR REE bo mee eeeecccceces -- Weekly. 1 

ATHENS.® .occcccsccccccce 2°500..+++-JOl decease TIT Weekly. 1,200.....12 lines, 

BARNESV TLE Soo ENTE RPRISE.., Weekly” 2,516.....12 lines, 

BRE, ..cccececees 6.421}.....Independent. cove y -eeee12 lines, 

BERFA 2,(00.....-ADVERTISER,... 880 ....12 lines, 

Ah te Fe ccccces + 3,066. ..06+-FOrUIMy.cccceeeoee RR A 2,050.....12 lines, 

RYAN, cccccsce 2,281. .ccePress,....0- nyreese eekly, oe = ao 
*.. eccccce Se eee ee SOMLINE],.cccccce eevee ines, 
ORDIZ 1,436 entine 1450. ...33 Hnen 


oe++e- Republican,... y 
r -» Weekly, 2,160.....12 lines, 


400..... 8 lines, $1 50 
550.....12 lines, 75 
1,008.....12 lines, i 75 


1,100 ....12 lines, 1 75 
"700... 9 lines, 2 75 









































IN, *.....- 81660......Repository, ... ae eekly, 2,280.....12 lines, 
CARROLLTON, * 813......-Free Press,..... .sWeekly, —1,032.....10 lines, 
LINA,* 2.200 859.....-Standard, .. --. Weekly, "400.....12 lines, 
CHILLICOTHE,* 8,944. -Register, - ---Weekly, 1, 500...--10 lines, 
CIRCLEVILLE,* 5,407. Herald & Union,. -»- Weekly, 1270.. -+-10 lines, 
CLEVELAND,*. 2,829...... Herald, .......- ---Daily, 8,000.....10 lines, 1 
6s .-. Weekly, 9,000.....10 lines, 
COLUMBUS,**. -31,274...... Journal, --Daily. 2,529.....12 lines, 
ton ON,* 3 eee -. Weekly, 800...-.12 lines, 
AY . 30,473...... Journal, Daily. 2,500.....10 lines, 
DELAWARE, 6,000......Gazette, --Weekly. = 1,400.....12 lines, 
3.038..+.+.eDemocrat, Weekly, 918.....10 lines, 







1,504.....10 lines, 
1,400.....10 lines, 


«Courier, « 
Journal, ... 





HAMILTON, 081. Telegraph, Weekly, 900. | lines, 
5,686. -Journal, . Weekly, . 
JACKSON, ¥ cccecevecceees 2.0l5-00.--Standard, oo Weekly 
a dmiaeenet eee Sa ?*?> aera seeeencnces --.- Weekly, 
LANCASTER,” cocccese: SW00ccccce AGS, ccccocccccccccoccs ++» Weekly, 
JOG AN,® cccccccccccccccccs 1,84700ecce REPUbIiCAaN, oocccccccccccceee Weekly 


I 
MANSFIEL 1,* ceccceeres 8,029..----HMerald -- Weekly, 
MAR groccecceseces 5,218-.+++-'TiMeS, «e+ sisnksdhecesesktenns VEO 
McC ONNELLSVLLE «+ 1,646...... Herald, ....... ascmeeaeibacao ROGMAE.- 
MARION ® cccccccccccccces 2'531...++eMirror, . cn gaudadeeaeesacess VAGUE: 
WEASSILLON,,........0006 5,185ee0ee- MAMEFICAN, .....000ee0ee000e Weekly, 
MT, GEGBAD.*...ccsccccce 108700000 SOMQhmel, cososceccccscesccee WEGKIY. 
MT. VERNON,......--00¢ 6,500... + WSR oi 005 séaccc~ccaassqsaWeGhly, 
NAPOLEON, * ..--ceeeeees 2,018..++++NOrth west, ..eeceecseeesses Weekly, 
NEWCOMERSTOWN, ... 7910 cc ee ARGUS, coccscocecccoccsccce WGKA, 
NEWAR 


gr eesereresesesesers 





135020 lines, 
1,610.....10 lines, 
1,110.....10 lines, 

680....-10 lines, 
ocesecccccce 6,698. +++ +-AdVOCALEs »+-eeeeeereseereee W eekly. 2,432.....10 lines, 


K.*.. 
NEW LISBON. * cccccece 2000.6... Journal, ..sccoccceccsensenes WEGKIY, 
NEW PHILADEI LPHIA.* 3,143...+-. Advocate esesece seccccseeeee Weekly, 
PAINESVILLE,”*...-0+e0+ 3,738-+00+.Telegraphy ..+.sereeeeeeeee WOOK 2 
PIQUA... ...cceccccccccccees J MeceeceSOUINAl cocccccccccccccccees.. Weekly, 


850...-.10 lines, 
1,100...-12 lines, 
1,536. 000210 lines, 
600.....10 lines, 










«on anchamanenlinisaniisiians sate snediateiaduteesssananeiadhsndielibiicdentsiaiaaameatnaiaals 
SSVSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSASSSSSSSSNSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTSE 





POMEROY,* .........0006 D,824e000e Telegraph, ...cccoceeeess+s Weekly, 1,500 ----10 lines, 
PORTSMOUTH, 00 ccce cl, 592. cccce MEMES ccccccccccccce cocccce W! eekly, 1,812.....10 lines, 
ST. MARYS, ....cccccceces 1,370 oeeee FREE PRESS, .cccceccccseee Weekly, 900...+-12 lines, 
SANDUSKY,*........+.- 113'000.....-Journal, danestenacaccsesadsxs WROGRnE: 750-000010 lines, 
SIDNEY, * ... 000 cccccces 2,808eeeeeeJOurnal, nie aR | 1 0080---10 lines, 2 
SPRINGFIELD,”........ 12,665..-.--Republic,...cccccesceseeces Daily, 850..+--10 lines, 4 00 
STEUBENVILLE,*..... 3, 107.--+--Herald and News,....-..Daily, 1,000... ..10 lines, 6 79 
seeeeee Weekly, 4,000.....10 lines, 3 75 
TOLEDO,,”.......+se00++- 08 31.581......Commerelal, senate 2,000.....10 lines, 5 00 
eccccccccccoee Weekly,  1,200..... 10 lines, 2 25 
ye A a cccsccce LEdlecccocS HRONICLE, covecccccccocs WECKIY, 900...-.10 lines, 2 50 
VAN WERT,®.....csccccee 2,620-ceeeePr saedidandecdueceeesas WOGMNEE 500..+-.10 lines, 2 00 
WADSWORTH,,........00. 919......EN TERPRISE, coccccccscccs Weekly, 747..0+.10 lines, 1 25 
WAUSEDON,..-cescceccvces 1, RIE agen séccnescccec Genin, LEG... § 00 
WELLSVILLE, .....cc0cee 231Zeceeeo UNION, ccccccccccccccccoccee Weekly, "600...-.10 lines, 2 50 
WOODSFIELD.*....... eee TdBececeeLIMOCTAt,cccccccvcccccceses, Weekly, 1,031...-.10 lines, 2 50 
WOOSTER,* .......0.000+ SALGe eee ee DEMOCKAL, «2.00. eseeeceess Wi eekly. 2, 160.....10 lines, 2 50 
XENIA,*..... cccccccsccces CS77ecccesGAZEtte, cccccccecsccccccceess Weekly,  1,600.....10 lines, 2 75 
YOUNGSTOWN, ---000000-8,075e00ee0V INICAtOL, ..esecccccccsceess Weekly, 1,408.....12 lines, 2 50 
ZANESVILLE,* .......-10,011..- --Courier,. eeeee --Daily, 1,152.....10 lines, 4 50 
pungencncsmvenmminis: 2,288.....10 lines, 3 00 
On the above list papers are represented in every pegs’ in the State having more than$,000 | ean 
population, with thocuception of Cin, incinnati and a fin TOTAL, $191 50 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the forty-six papers located 


in thirty-eight different cities and towns in this State for $53 per month, or twelve 
weeks (without change) for $106, which is $62 70 less than the publishers’ schedule rates for one 


















month. 
Town. Population, Paper. Tssue. Circulation, Month'y Rates. 
roe  cevccccreccce SplQGeccccoMMOKAld, ccccccccccsecccceees Weekly 910.....12 lines, $3 50 
Lo ae Se: =<: «eee $10....-10 lines, 2 00 
BLOOMEIE LD,* 2... -ccccce 2,000. 0.0co Democrat, ....ccccecceceee. Weekly, 720..+--10 lines, 3 00 
AZIL.. wie wiees Ree wes esses acodsicrsscccccecaccscas WE COMET: DTB.ceee 10 lines, 2 25 
COLUMBIA CITY.” ceccce LEiccccc i scccccsonsaccsce cccccsees Weekly, 992 .. .10 lines, 2 50 
CROWN POINT, *.....+04- 2,000. ..++-REGEStEL,....ceeeeeeveeeeees Weekly, 400. 2... 10 lines, 2 50 
ELHKHART.,........... +++,5,000-+++++ Union, sedescesesecccoceccces WEGMT, 600..... 10 lines, 2 0 
EVANSVILLE,”*.........2 21,130...--.Journal, . covccscoccccccccecs MNEs eevee 12 lines, 10 25 
eecccecccoccceccoce WOGKIY, —.cecce 12 lines, 5 00 
FT. WATNE,°.....c0..+:17,718..0+..Gasette, . 00 -ecccccccccccccecs -Daily, 1,000.....10 lines, 5 00 
sg ecccccccccccccccccoes WEEKLY,  1,350..... 10 lines, 2 25 
GOSHEN.*. aces. oe 123..++++TiM€S, +++++seeeseererserees+s Weekly, 26g... 10 lines, 2 75 
INDIANAPOLIS," 00000482 2H1-...-.Journal, sewee es O.d)eeeee+-- Daily, 7,367..... 9 lines, 10 00 
seccvcececeees Weekly, 0,334..... 9 lines, 10 00 
KENDALLVILLE,......+- 2,164.0+6+-ST’ AND AR iD, eencdeuscccacce tne eekly, 1,224.....12 lines, 3 00 
LAFAYETTE,*..... stcceke 506. +++ COUPLE, +++ +eeeeeeeeres eased Daily, 900..... 10 lines, 6 00 
Ccvesevcccccescesens WOOT, 1,00lscese 10 lines, 2 50 
LAPOR' RTE,*...-++.. coces BDOleccecc APQUS, scccccccccccccccccccses Weekly,  1,000.....10 lines. 2 50 
LAGRANGE, *...-cccccccce 1038... STAND ARD, .eeeeeeeseeeeeeWeekly,  1,311...-.12 lines, 2 20 
LEBANON, ®*.cccccecccvccce 1.572..+..+«Patriot, REAR AH EARS 2 600...-.10 lines, 2 00 
TAGONTIR, ...ccsceccecesee 1,514..00ee-BANNER, cccccccccccccscceeWeekly,  1,300.....10 lines, 2 75 
LOGANSPORT,” .......+ 8,950-..+++ Journal, «++ ++++. cecenceceece RIS 600..... 10 lines, 5 00 
kensdesheaceeddecenc MEE: aus 10 lines, 3 00 
MADISON,* sca niece T0Decccce Courier, ecccccccccccccccess DALY, 720...-.10 lines, 5 00 
MITCHELL, Nésseveeceoceeu D "at - pgm Was dddueadetds Weekly, 622...-.10 lines, 2 00 
N Se a AT cccccccccccccccccccos Weekly, 3,202.....12 lines, 2 50 
NASHV IL MS ceca sosesc,, Ceneeese ACKS SONI AN, «0 ccecsccsee WEGKIY, 300... 12 lines, 1 75 
NEW ALBANY,”.......-18. ore” EDGER, veree1(0.0.0).++++- Daily, 1,363.....10 lines, 6 75 
NORTH VERNON, o0ec 0c. 1,7580000cceGUMycccccccccccccccsccccccce, WEERIY, eee 10 lines, 2 00 
PLYMOUTH, ® «+. coscesess 2,482. -»»Republican, ....+- sanoneadace Weekly, 700.....10 lines, 3 00 
CHMOND,,.......ee000+ Q445eeeeee Telegram, ...-cccceceseees - Weekly, 2,300..... 10 lines, 2 50 
ROCHESTER, cee Sen 1,528. 000 eeGPYyecccccccccscccccccccscess Weekly, 800.....10 lines, 3 00 
ROC RT, *..ecccccccces 1,720.00ee-SOUNMAL, . cccccccccccccces» Weekly,  1,050.....10 lines, 3 50 
SOUTH BEND,".....++++ 7,208.4... Tribune, ...... . Daily, 700.....10 lines, 6 00 
Low eekly, 2,500.....10 lines, 3 00 
SULHAVAN,*... see + 1,500..00++Union,....eee -. Weekly, 750.....10 lines, 2 50 
TERRE HAUTE,* SRT eemimntbenas. jaune sees pail ’ 1,624-----10 lines, 6 00 
-- Weekly 1,008.....10 lines, 3 00 
THORNTON, Weekly, 844.....10 lines, 2 00 
UNION CITY, -- Weekly, 1,008.....10 lines, 2 50 
VINCENNES,* Semi-W’y, 504.....10 lines, 6 25 
ooo Weekly,  1,570..... 10 lines. 4 50 
WABASH, *-cocese --Weekly, _1,687...-.10 lines, 2 00 
W ASHINGTON,* --Weekly, 917.....10 lines, 2 00 
WATERLOO, .. Weekly, 500...--10 lines, 2 50 
WINCHESTER, --Weekly, 1,120.....10 lines, 2 50 


On the above list papers are aan in every place 
5,000 population, with the exception of Jeffersonville. 


ILLINOIS. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the forty-nine papers located 
‘orty-two different cities and towns in this State for $43 per month, or twelve weeks 
(without change) for $86, which is $62 less than the publishers’ schedule rates for one month. 





n the State having more than a, 
TOTAL $168 70 






















Tow Population Paper. Issue, Cireulation, Monthly Rates 
ALBION, * oececesee .Independent, ereccceccces. Weeky, +«+++10 lines, # 00 
ALTON.,..... -Telegraph, ...........-...-Daily, 350 li 7 00 
yey ee Herald, .... sees Weekly, ; , 250 
BATAVIA TEWS,*** eseeee Weekly, 350... -10 hnes, 2 00 
BEARDSTOWN sevcecceee Weekly 450...+-10 lines, 2 50 
BT OMINGTON,*« oe200018,000. 1,370....-12 lines, 6 00 

3,419.....12 lines, 3 50 

CATRO,* 0. ccccvevecccess 6,267...... Bulletin, . ee 400.....10 lines, 5 00 
800.....10 lines, 3 00 

CARTHAGE,* ..esee coce 1,012. 2 00 
COLLINSVILLE, . 496. 2 00 
DANVILLE, *.. 975. 2 50 
DU QUOI... 1,000 3 75 
EVANSTON, 1/300. 3 00 
FLORA,.... -.- 740. 2 00 
FREEPORT," . see om eee 1,818. lines, 2 50 
GALENA,® 0.00 cccseceees 7,019. +++ ++Giamettey v..scceccccesereeees 4 400.....10 lines, 4 00 
eccccccccccccce Wkly, 150.....10 lines, 2 00 

- scesecccreccsceseces Weekly, 3,500.....10 lines, 3 00 





TLLINOIS—Contined. 


GALESBURG, ....0...-01l ,038....-.Register,. see 































eco lines, 2 & 
GILMAN, ..---cessscccscss | S8reeeeeSTAR, corres Weekly, , 160 
RAYVILLE,.......c0+.+0 1,925...-.Independent,. ‘Weekly, 175 
HARRISBURG,* .... oes 1,000. joceceel NIC Weekly, 2 00 
HOOPESTON, +5 o-ss--++: 1 "181.....-CHRONICLE, - eee eekly, 1,000. 2 50 
JACKSONVILL. eevee 9/203.....-Jourmal, ....+....00. Daily, 5 
KA EE,* o0eeeeeeee 51890004 -GAZEtte, o..seresseveees "Weekly, 2 00 
LUINCOLN,® 2. .csceseeees 6,018. - Weekly, 2 50 
A 000 Weekly, 200 
eee 1,61 Weekly, 2 00 
4, Weekly, 2 50 
3, - Week) 2 00 
3, Weekly, 2 50 
2, - Weekly, 2 00 
7, -Weekly, 1 2 00 
3,05; Weekly, 2 75 
- 6,450. - Weekly, 1 250 
«22. ee Daily, 1 5 00 
oo 24 ,050.-.++. Whi -Daily, 6 60 
Weekly, 3,0 4 00 
ROCKFORD, oli anc sual -». Weekly, 3 00 
ROCK ISLAND,*........10,000.....-Argus,. ...Daily, 5 00 
“6 eaccece ++» Weekly, 3 00 
ROSSVILLE. coco +.» 540.....-OBSERVER, ++. Weekly, 200 
SHELBYVILLE * - 2,683. CUR sccsccccccces eoceees Weekly, 5 00 
SPRINGFIELD,**..... 17,385......State Register,. ---Daily, 2 00 
SULLIVAN,*.... ceeceeeee L500. «ee PrOgress,......+ --. Weekly, 2 60 
WATSEKA, ....ceceeeeceee ESSE... --Republican, ... +.» Weekly, 2 50 
WAUHEGAN,* .......... 5,120.....-Gazette, ........00sceeeeeees Weekly, 275 


Pe the above list pevere are represented in every place In the State having more than - 
population, _ the exception of Chicago, Carlinville, Decatur, East St. Louis, 


Salle s and La Salle 
MICHIGAN. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the thirty-two papers leecated 
in twenty-five different cities and towns in this State for $31 per month, or twelve 


w — (without change) for $62, which is $33 45 less than the publishers’ schedule rates for one 
mon’ 


Town, 
ADRIAN,*........ 


ALBION,... 
ALLEGAN, 
ALPENA,* 

BATTLE CREEK, 


BAY CITY,*.. 
eee . 
£TROIT 


DOWAGIAG..2.., 
EAST SAGINAW, .. 


FENTON, cccccccccscccceee 2,3530cee++- Gazette, s... 
GRAND RAPIDS,* -++++16,507.-.+-- Eagle, paientenesepiren ites 

ecccescecececcceccess Weekly, 
ee noreseeess 2.519. .0++eBBAMMET, ....00.ceceescceeess Weekly, 
- 3,000......-De Hollander, ...-see.seeee- Weekly, 


TOTAL, $148 00 


Population, Issue. 
dacicccces: GAEENSe a ..-Daily, 


3 .000...... Mirror, 


Circulation, Monthly Rates. 
576...-.10 lines, $5 00 
—_ +++-10 lines, 2 00 


















es 





1,500.. i 

1:700......10 lines, 

1,000....--1 lines, 
400.....-10 lines, 





Jeeves 


JACKSON: ; Sea amr aa A47.. + Cithz RGMy <2 0<eassdenesases sone 900....-.10 lines, 
ecccccccvcccccccccscee WeEeRIY, a 

HKALAMAZOO,*......... 9 181...... Telegraph, ER Sh DRS Daily, 800.200 12 lines, 
4 WbGARHEREKaeseas -Weekly, 1,500......12 lines, 

arg erecccccccces Dy tblecccceSOUFMAL oo. cccccccccccosscee Weekly,  1,224....--10 lines, 
PEE ccccccccccccccee 1,77 2eceeeeClAFiOMy oocescccecccoceseess Weekly,  1,250....--10 lines, 
MIDDLEVILLE pecceeccecs Shleceeee REPUBLICAN, «..+++++00- Weekly, 500.....19 lines, 
NILES, ccccccsccccccccccccce 46000 ccceeDEMOCTAL, .cccccce covcccseee Weekly, + spme = dy 
PORT UMUIN, © cc cccccc.  Tildecacs NW ihcciccocceesess ceseeees Weekly, 900......10 lines, 
PORT HURON,*....... + 5,973. ++ + PHMCBy. oe cee seeseeeeseeeeeee Dally, 4{50......10 lines, 


SSHSSSSSSSSSSUSSASSSSSSS 


SRD 
TRAVERSE CITY,*...... 1,000....-- eéccccccccecocsococcee WOGRI 


WYANDOTTE,*...0-00-0 218 COURIER wikawas cocccccccce Wi cokiy, 1 ,200......10 lines, 
YPSILANTI,.»....0...005 5,471.....-Commercial, ........++...- Weekly, 698.....-10 tines, 


On the above list papers are represented in every place in the State having more than 
5,000 population, with the exception of Flint, Monroe, and Muskegon. TOTAL $985 


WISCONSIN. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the nineteen papers located in 
thirteen cities and towns in this State for $22 per month, or twelve weeks (without 
change) for $4, which ee than the publishers’ schedule rates for one month, 


ulation Issue. Circulation, donthly Rates 
RABOO,.* cccce coccccce 2:000..-.--REPUBLIC, «-++eseeeee- --- Weekly, 1,000 
DARLINGTON, ® .cccccccee «++. Weekly, 


EAU CLAIRE,*.... eveseee I, {76.-....Free Pressy...ccceccceceees Pally, 
eecccceveccccsceess Weekly, 


1,200--.-+-10 lines, 


BS BS BS C9 OF = G0 BS DO DO BS Cr Me Gr BO BD bt Or BY be mT BO BO BO Or BS 
a 


ss 


i 
a 





FOND DU LAC-* _ .....12,764.....-Reporter, swcdenaseceunanse Ee 1,450... io lines, 
GREEN BAY ,*.....2..++ G.500t. ..-AdVOcate,.....+. seseeeeees Weekly, 1,800....--12 lines, 
JANESVILLE,* ......... 9,000. ++--Gazette, .ceesecceseereeceee Dally, 500... «#10 lines, 


teccceccccescossees Weekly, 3,004. ....-10 lines, 
+ 8,532.....-Ieader, cocccccccccocccccocc MME 650..+-++10 lines, 
--»-Weekly, 1,400. ....10 lines, 
-. Daily, 1,000.....-12 lines, 
coe aw 2,400......12 lines, 

--Daily, 2,500...... 8 lines, 
... Weekly, 5,000...... 8 lines, 


LA CROSSE,’ .......... 
MADISON,**......0000085 
MILWAUKEE,* 








eee eereeereesere 


$8 ss.ouaneeil eecee 
“ 


cccccccel 4, 464...... Wisconsin, . 


OSHHOSH,* ........ ..+.12 .683...... North-Western, ...... -- Daily, 530....++10 lines, 
cee veoeeee Weekly, 2,150......10 lines 

BRACINE,® ..cccocscccccces 8.890... Slavteyeeeeseseseetssneee Week +++++e10 lines, 

WAUKESHA. eer eee | a eee ada timacaracccca eae. 1,012.....-10 lines, 


SSSTSSSSESSSSSSUSESE 


WEST BEND.*...........+ 1,800...... Democrat, ecccccccccccccces Weekly, 


On the above list papers are represented in every place in the State having more tha 
5,0°O population, with the exception of Appleton, Manitowoc, Sheboygan, and Watertown. 


MINNESOTA. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the fourteen papers located 
in twelve different cities and towns in this State for $20 per month, or twelve weeks 
(without change) for $10, which is = en less than the publishers’ schedule rates for one month, 

Population, Issue. Circulation, Monihly Rates, 

ALBERT LEA,* vesseeeeee 'l67..---.Standard, steteeeee cesses Weekly, saceqdae lines, $2 50 


680......10 lines, 


3 
3 
> 
eo 
wa 
a 
i~) 
ot 
«“ 


» 


AUSTIN.* ..-cceces sees 2,500.-0+-s Register, ........2+....005. Weekly, 1,016......10 lines, 2 50 
BLUE EARTH CITY,* en IMEI cctdseaai ance cocccecee Weekly, 820....--12 lines, 2 50 
LITCHFIELD,* ........ 7,008......NEWS- “LEDGER, «... seeeee Weekly, 764.....+10 lines, 2 00 
MANHATO,® ........00+6 6,500t..... REVIEW, ....scesseeseeeeeees Weekly, 990...---10 lines, 2 50 
MINNEAPOLIS,* .......14,000......Tribune, .... evcccccccccccc. DRED 3,928......12 lines, 5 20 
OWATONNA.” ccccccccccce 2.87 2ecceeeSOUFMAL, 2.0.00. ceccccccccs ~. Weal, 680....+-12 lines, 1 75 
ROCHESTER,* ........- 5,000....--Post,....++... sesessseesseees Weekly, 1,528....--10 lines, 2 50 
ST. CEA, once ccccccs, SOc. ec AGMMMMMy o050000000 eeccccees he E,Ms-----:10 Eanes, 2 50 
ST. PAUL,**. srereeeeee+e20,015..--.-Ploncer=Press, . cccccgcecs rs @...---10 lines, 15 00 
cecccceceee Weekly,@ 000... 10 lines, 4°00 

STILLWATER,*........ a en, Niscauvds Weekly, 800...---10 lines, 2 50 
WINONA,® ..ccccccccceees eae “uma eee eee +++ee-l0 lines, 4 50 
occcccceccees Weekly, +++++-10 lines, 3 26 


On ahaa above list papers are represented in every place in the State having more than 5,000 


iid IOWA. 


sta occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the forty-seven papers located 
in thirty-six different cities and towns in this State for $37 per month, or twelve weeks 
(without change) for yr, which is $93 25 less than the publishers’ schedule rates for one month, 
Population. Paper. Issue, Circulation, Monthly Rates. 


Pv eee WOM, 00.000 seccecseeeess Weekly,  1,184-000+101 
BONAPARTE, ....+.- H Na ae ee. 
BURLIN 


3 
3 
> 
= 
e 
a 
© 
° 


eeeees 





«++ 1,400..+++-DEMOCRAT,...+sseeeee0.4. Weekly,  692......10 lines, 3 
GTON,* ....... -14,930....--Gazette,.... coccccccccccccce DME 50--+-++10 lines, 
snciacoascenereascecaliiies, idlisessssi an 
CEDAR RAPIDS,....... 6,000......Republicainysss.ssssssc0s- Dally +++e+e10 lines, 
SOI Weeitly, o+eeee10 lines, 

CHARITON, ®* ..---0.eeeee0 eee eh dadhudhdddddcucaceceds 


Weekly, 
HARLES erry. seveeee 2,126..-.--Intelli, encer,............. Weekly, 


SLERMONT......... sees 1,263..-+-»- PEOPLE'S PAPER,........Weekly, 
CLINTON ,,....-ccceeceeess 6,129......- Herald, eeeeeseseceeeces ++++eDaily, 
+++» Weekly, 

COUNCIL BLUFFS,* -+10,020..++4<Nompareliy.... beaacdesec< oan enn Hee 
eececevccccessccees Weekly, 2,000....--10 lines, 

DAVENPORT,* cesseees 90 088e+0+++Demoeragy..-lt 0 0)... +++eeel0 lines, 


Weekly, seeeee]0 lines, 


° 





















EEE 

g 
Mapeneeerscsarnssp sree eer eres 
SRESSSSSSSSSSSSSSASSSSSSSSaSSSSUSSsssss: 


3,085, 

095. 10 lines, 
5,620t 1,192. .. -10 lines, 
1,500. 00. . 10 lines, 
3,000. -10 lines, 
1,500. 1,064...---10 lines, 
5,914. 500. 10 lines, 
. 12,766. 222-2010 lines, 
Siscaall ++eeeel0 lines, 
ee 1,755 a 912....++10 lines, 
«+ 2,000 secevecceescceesesee Weekly,  684.-.---10 hnes, 
oe ie: UA sen <enocse< TE PP atebar +4, 
§ ee 5, svecovcccccccecees Weekly, «e+ee]0 lines, 
ATINE,*...-.....++ ‘lies tn, tema 5 posses 9 lines, 
ecshedaghongnais sae , 1,450...... 9 lines, 
OSAGE : eccccccocce SE er ys egsacegecs Wel 4 1110022219 Hee 
OSCEOLA,*. .....-seeeeee++ 1,298.....-Semtimel,........cececeees+s WEEK y, oo++ +12 lines, 

OSKALOOSA,®* .......... 5,000......Herald,.....................Weekly, 


1,700......12 lines, 
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IOWA—Continned. 





Orrumwa.* woeccceccecs I Senna ae a $4 
eeeee eeereeee Pao) 

RED OAK,*® cceyogocccccsce 3,000.0... EE press, .. wecceees Weekly, 200 
SOUTH ENGLISH, ....:: . ...+eeHERALD, « SLI Weekly: 1 50 
STORM LAKEK, eocccescees WQeeeeeePILOT, 2000. «sees Weekly, 2 50 

IPTON,*..cccccccsecsccoce Ldl2e.cees Advertiser, . oeseeees Weekly, bs 2 50 
WEN TON, * ..ccccccccccce3 ce SERB ccc c MMA, cccceee eoveesWeekly, 1, 100... Slines, 2 00 
WATERLOO,*........--. 5,901t..... Reperter, vecacabesdetdeoces WOBEIY, 1,200.....-12 lines, 200 
a above list papers are represented in every place in the State having more than 5,00 TOTAL, $167 25 25 


MISSOURI. 


Adv wSanants occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the forty papers located in 
hirty-five different cities and towns in this State for $37 per month, or twelve. weeks 
(wit ithout change) for $74, which is $97 less than the er schedule rates for one month, 


Population. pee. 
BOWLING GREEN,* coos  600......PO! FORSERVER, ........ Weekly. 
























1,606....--12 lines, $2 50 
BRUNSWICK, ..-«e-.--.-- 4,576.-.... BRUNSWICKER, «....---. Weekly,  750-++++-12 lines, 3 
ARTHAGE, *...0..ccc.ce. BBD eee. oc BAMMEs oo 0002005 0d ae 1.2 Weekly. 850..----10 lines, 3 
HILLICOTILE, ....... 5,000......Constitution, ........ --- Weekly, 800...---12 lines, 3 
GEINTON,*..0ccccccccccces 3.000.0..2- Democrat, ....00.- -++»Weekly, 1,260.....-10 lines, 2 
GOLU MBIA, * ........... -- 3,200...... Statesman, ....... -e-» Weekly, 1,100......12 lines, 3 
GLEN WOOD,...........000 680-...--CRITERION, ......20.2000e Weekly,  680------10 lines, 3 
HANNIBAL,....- ......-+12,000.....-Courier, .......... oe, -Daily, 500...---12 lines, 4 
 .. pdednnawenbesberes Weekly, 900 .....12 lines, 4 
HUNTSVILLE. *.....-...-. 1,500. .-ce HERALD, cccccccccece ooee Weekly, 800...---10 lines, 2 
INDEPENDENCE.® 2.2.00 £.750......Semtimel, -.....ccccesceeeeee Weekly, 1,000--+-++10 lines, 2 
JEFFERSON CITY,**.. 7,300t....- Tribune,...... 968....--10 lines, 2 
FOPLAN, <ccseeggesee-cccee séense i icccnnisnnsceaammniinm y 600.....-10 lines, 2 
KANSAS cI SE sooo Rimnesy...-. ecoccccccens --Daily, 3,000......12 lines, 16 
nepese ee . 6,000......12 lines, 8 
BBANON,®. .cccccccccoce -1,000....+-AmtteWouopolist, besikse <r 720..2+e012 lines, 2 
LEXINGTON. soseee S21.:----Raeea gdncnbicsdpovececcce Veekly,  1,023.....-10 lines, 2 
LINNEUSS, ...ccccccescoee SOND. casos BULLETIN, ..... 4-5 ae = W eekly, 976.000 -l0 lines, 3 
LOUISIANA. an "309.....-Journal, ectuboies seeseeeesWeekly, 1,100.....-12 lines, 3 
RS veces PFOQVOSS, oo 2 eeeceeeeeeeeeesWeekly,  1,100---- 2612 lines, 3 
7 oe Reveille, ....cccccceeeceeess Weekly, 96X.....-10 lines, 3 


SAISRSS SSSRRSASSSSSSRSSSSSSSSssasysssa 






-++10 lines, : 
NEW LON DON,* 2 
PLATTE Vit yY, *, 3 
PLATTSBURG, * 3 
ROLLA. ®.....++000 3 
SHEL BYVILL B,*. 3 
ST. JOSEPH,".... eecccce 8 
ST. LOUIS,..........- . 
“ ss it 
BEEDALIA,* .ccccccccccese 5,800...... Democrat, ° 5 
eecccccccccccceccce aiehes eee 3 
SPRINGFIELD,* ....... 5,3 ae ae ee eee cly «esol? lines, 4 
STOCK PON, *..++eeeeeeeree "500. .2++e-JOUKN \L, cesadckoncéicocs Wy, 432.....-12 lines, 3 
wecee 1,200....6. Republican, ........06.... Weekly, 724..+.--10 lines, 2 
6v0. a PRprscseses secs +.» Weekly, 700....-:12 lines, 3 75 
WASHINGTON, eeee 5GLL..--- Observer, ...0-- eccceccccce W eekly, 709.-.++-10 lines, 2 50 
WES ION, .-...---+- wecccce * 3199.2. COMMERCIAL.. eeccccces --- Weekly, 700. +00 Slines, 3 75 3 75 
Ov the above list papers are represented tn every place inthe State having more than s 
$,000 population, with the exception of Boonville aud yt, Charles. TOTAL, $171 00 00 


KANSAS. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the twenty papers lecated 
fu sixteen different cities aad towns in this State for $18 per month, or twelve weeks 
tyithent change) for 335, which is $2975 less than the publishers’ sch« rdule rates for one month. 

i” vf 





alation. Paper eee, Cirrulation, Monthly $1 00 

ATCHISON,* Senecorccoee | ‘9,590. --+»e-Champion, ssssseeesesesees Dally, 2,092. ++++el2 lines, $4 00 
6s. _ aaeese eccccccese Weeniy. 6,635..... -12 lines, 60 
BURLINGTON, * vccccesccs CBcsccceMatriot, ....00020 vebaasees - Weekly, 70. see 8 lines, 50 













3 

2 
ELDORADO * ..ce-eeeceeee TOL. cecoe TIMES, -ccccccccrcccccccsece Weekly, 1,173. 2000012 lines, 2 25 
FORT SCOTT,*.....----+ 7,500t-.... Menitor, ob esseeepennenenoss DWO7..cccelO Hines, - 74 
GARNETT,*...-0eecereeees 2,000...... Ptaiadeaior, seeeee v 2 50 
GIRARD,* . 2 50 
KIRWIN,. eee 2 00 
Law RENCE.* 5 00 
310 
NEWTON, --ccccoccccccccs ° 1 % 
OSKALOOSA,*....-- eecees Independe 2 25 
BASIN A,*© 0.00. ccccccescoes OD nose -Journal, ...- ra 3 00 
BENECA,*...cccccccceccece 1,200...... COU BIER. 000.0....0s000 2 50 
TOPEKA, ** .......-+++ coe DTI eaeeee Commonwealth,.......... 6 00 
- 4 00 
TROY,* «--.--e0e- Sessseoens 639.0200 Chiefy ..cccccesscccsccsccecss J 4 , $2 50 
WATHEN re 00000 -eecceceee 1,000..-... REPORTER. eooeee Weekly, 600. . 006 8 lines, 3 00 
WYANDOTTE.* cescscoose £,.008.00000 eral <oconcxt eoeeee Weekly, 600..-..210 lines, 2 50 
On the above fist papers are represented in every place in the State having more than 5,000 he pctperenae 
population, with the exception of Leavenworth. TOTAL, $365 75 


NEBRASKA. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the thirteen papers located 
in nine different citles and towns in this State for $42 per month, or twelve weeks 
(without change) for $24, which is $35 75 less than the publishers’ schedule rates for one month. 











Town. Population, Paper, Taaue. Cir enlat ion Monthly Rates 
BROWN VILLE,* 2,335....0eGranzger,... oppevesesens Weekly. -+--10 lines, $2 50 
CENTRAL C Fees + ° ove } P - . Weekly, 12 lines, § 
FALLS CT oid . . Weekly - &lines, 2 50 
FREMONT, *.ccccescccee.ee 1,5 rald,. - Daily. 12 lines, 

sols ante eee Weekly -12 lines, 2 50 

LINCOLN, **.-..+00 ssccceee 2,441......-State Journ ° oooee Daily, -10 lines, 13 50 
6s opersecsesee Weekly % 300. ...0- 10 lines, 4 00 

NEBRASKA CITY,*.... 8,000...... PRI, dc intin Sande dienseneca Daily, re 10 lines, 4 00 
se Seheaaibaiabicinaiint danse Weekly, 1,090...-. «10 lines, 2 75 
OMATIA,*....c0eeceeeeeee-16,083..-.--Republican,...... cenbSaane Daily, 600.....+10 lines, 11 00 
“6 srcececcccoesess Weekly,  1,600-+--- -10 lines, 4 00 

PAWNEE CITY, *-..- ee++ 1,200----ee- REPUBLICAN, --ccceceeeee Weekly, 580. cccce 10 lines, 2 50 
PLATTSMOUTH,,. .-cc-00+ 4,000..006. Watch imainiy...c.cccccee «+e» Weekly, 1,150...+--12 lines, 4 00 
On the above list papers are represented ‘n every place in the State having more than 5,0 rps 
population. , TOTAL, $59 75 


COLORADO. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the sixteen papers located in 
twelve different cities and towns in this State and the following Territories for $16 per 
month, Or twelve weeks (without change) for 330, which is $57 25 less than the publishers’ 
schedule rates for one month. 








Mopulation, Paper. Taaue, Circulation, Monthly Rates 
COLORADO SPRINGS,* Gazette,... «+» Weekly, 800...++-12 lines, $2 50 
DENVER, **....cceeeeeee0 9,000... ie -Daily, 1,800......12 lines, 11 25 
GREELEY 2 oe ° elena: eekly, 337..-.--10 lines, 2 50 
PREBLA.® oc cc.ccscsccccecee 1500.22... HIRE TAIN. aieesaerede, <a Daily, ee-e-10 lines, 6 00 
ececcesccsccccee Weekly, e++eeel0 lines, 3 00 
SAGQUACHE..ccsccccsccces  coccee CHRONICLE, ...--. eo cceeee Weekly, 600.....- 12 lines, 3 00 

WYOMING. 
OHEYENNE,®* ....ccccssees 1,450...--e-LEADER,...-.- Cccccccce sees Daily. 250.00. -10 lines, 6 00 
- Sdevecccece bebecaes Weekly, 275.+-+.-10 lines, 6 00 
BISMARK,.cone soccecee coe esses TRIBUNE... «- 5 00 
YVANKTON,*®.00ccccccccce 1,500. 0000e Herald,.ovseceee. E 3 00 
Prees and Dak rtia --- Daily, 5 00 
sd «++» Weekly, 1,090...0..12 lines, 3 00 
eee BON... 00 TIMOS, oc eeeeeee stbvee webeed Weekly, 100......12 lines, 8 00 
LIEN A,® . ccccccccccses 5, 46Ueeeeee Independent, ----..eee.ee eeee Daily, 312.06++19 lines, : 60 
“ sesecvcccceesees Weekly, 1,008.-..-.10 lines, 400 

IDAHO, 

IDAHO CITY, ®-.02 00000000000. 8800 0ce00e WORLD,..-.- seesccccceee Meme W'k’y,300....--10 lines, 10 00 
Advertisers usiug the papers in the Territories shuuld add one or more papers iv Salt Lake ae 
City, Utah. TOTAL, $67 25 


VIRGINIA, . 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the twenty-six papers 
located tn tweaty-one different cities and towns in this State for $25 per month, or 
twelve weeks (without change) for $50, which is $42 50 less than the publishers’ schedule rates 
for one moath, 

Population, Paper, Ieee, Circulation, Monthly Rates. 

ALEXANDRIA," sebeves 13,570. «-++-Semtinel,. +++, arnens seeeneDatly, 700. “++ Tines, 83 

-» Weekly, 400......10 lines, 


se! 









eeeeeeeeses 















AMHERST,®....-cceceeeee 8.632......ENTERPR Slieeeeeees ..» Weekly, 621......10 lines, 
59h aoetea TE ee -.» Weekly, 400. ....+10 lines, 
BRIS PADLS saoosccccerpnesced 1,200......NEWS,.... .-- Weekly, 00... 
AGE CITY, -cocccccccocs 1,842.0..00e VIRGINIA .» Weekly ; 
KMVILLE, ......- os 1,543......-MERCURY Weekly, “On... 
FRONT ROYAI,*...-. ie: --SENTINEI ... Weekly, 4 Ooe ...10 lines, 


FREDERICKSBU tu,. 


Semi-W'y 3: Use. ++ 012 lin 
HALIFAX,*. Be : pee es, 


ews 
REC ORD, . 





--Weekly, | 55 esscee 2 lines, 


GO mm RO DOEN DO BO DO BO DO BD 
RSSSSSsssss 


HAKRISONBURU,*..+--. 2.036...... Register, ......... Veekly, 1,00v..----10 lines, 
LEES BURG, *....00- eocccee 1.947...... Washingtouian, cove ».. Weekly, 1/032......10 lines, 
EABERTY,,© ccccccccscoecces 1,2iBoccccctRE, coccvcccccccccescocoesess WOGKIY, 600. ....-12 lines, 








VIRGINIA—Continued. 





STAUNTON, * ...--0cee00 5,120...-.-Spectator, .... veeeseee Weekly, 2,000......10 lines, 

WOODSTOCK, *.ccccce.ceee 859.000-- Herald... . 

WYTHEVILLE.. ccccecccce 167]occccc UDISPAtClDy covcccceccccccccee Weekly, boctcoke lines, 3 2% 
On the above list papers are represented in every place in the State having more than 

6,000 population, with the ¢ exception of Portsmouth, Petersburg aud Richmond. 





LYNCHBURG,........... NE: Ris nies santoensores ES x spate fe Ff 
jaseseqdesoe Tri-W’kly, 300....--12 tin 6 00 

“ Saensae ooeee Weekly. 1,000......12 lines, 300 

LURAY, ® cocccccccccccccces 900000.--COUR sooeees Weekly, 350.....-12 lines, 2 00 
PER SERIEELS,.,...ccanoscoests 30 LPATRIOT “AND HERALD, Weekly, 500....-.12 lines, 3 25 
NORFOLK, ® ...........++19,220f+++.-Wirggiiniamny..sseeeeseeee. «Daily 2.246.....-10 lines, 8 00 
ssesecccsccccsoncess Weekly, 3,673...---10 lines, 3 00 

PRA BEBURG. Srecccccces 680 o0e- GAZETTE,.....- Weekly, 450....-.10 lines, 2 50 
RICHMOND, **.........--51 038. --+--Emqutrery «-+-+eseeesere++ Daily, «eee-10 lines, 9 00 
cecccccccecse oop Weekly, eceeeel@ lines, 2 25 

2 58 

2 50 

3 2 


TOTAL, $92 50 50 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all-the fifteen papers located 
in fourteen different cities and towns in this State for $12 per month, or twelve 
month. (without change) for $24, which is $15 50 less than the publishers’ schedule rates for one 
gmontl 


Circulation, Monthly Rat: 
992. 














Weekly, lines, $2 50 

Weekly, li 2 50 

Weekly, i 2 00 

Weekl 2 50 

ose - Weekly, 2 50 

RYSEL cocee KiascTM, abancsanmees «+» Weekly eee 250 
MOUNDSVILLE,* 2,000...... Reporter, oo ceceeccceseeeees Weekly, 960..-.+-10 lines, 3 00 
ARKERSBURG,*.. 5,516..... State — -»»Weekly, 1,700......10 lines, 2 50 
POINT PLEASANT,,. +.» Weekly, 550...+--10 lines, 2 50 
RAVENSW Ss cect NUMISIEN, axccace veseWeekly,  400..----10 lines, 2 50 
BMMON Sadek oes fos ccac 10. INTELLIGENGER.. cesssees Weekly,  700--.---10 lines, 2 00 
UNION, * cccccc.ccccscce.coce G60s000-e WATCHMAN, occcccccce --» Weekly, £50.--0o089 Hem 2 50 
WELLSBU RG*..cccccccc cs 15000000 cc IWOWSs ccccccccccccccccceesees Weeely, 650......12 lines, 3 00 
WHEELING,* Seeeeseess o19,2800+.4+-Imteligencer, ++-(@.0.d).- ‘Daily. ‘2,000......10 lines, .4 50 
eveseccsceses Weekly, 1,700.-----10 lines, 2 50 

On the above list rs are represented in eve lace in the State having more than 5,000 a 
population. _ : _ “ 50 TOTAL, $39 50 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the nineteen papers 
located in seventeen different cities and towns jn this State for $16 per month, or twelve 
weeks (without change) for $32, which is $25 50 less than the publishers’ schedule rates for one 
mont 

Tmen, Population. Paper. Issue, Circulation, Monthly Rates. 

BIS VTae,® civ cccccesocs 1,400. cc0esPIONGOY, ooveesscacccsccecsses WOGRIY, 500.....-10 lines, ® 50 














CUA RLOTTE,*...0¢-c000 6,000...... Southern Homes, ........ Weekly, 1,600....-.10 lines, 3 00 
UE ees soccccece 23%Gecceee TOBACCO PLANT ........ Weekly, 867..+++-10 lines, 2 00 
GOLDSBORGO.,® ....ccccccee 2,500. cccee Transcript, ......00. esesee Weekly, 1,500....--10 lines, 2 75 
GREENSBORO,®* ...eeeee. 2,000. ..++- Patriot. ....ceeeeeeeeeeeees Weekly, 1,015..++++12 lines, 2 50 
oe ccccccceccce 1,0ccccee RMOORDER, 020. 500..-+--10 lines, 2 50 
ins eared econetiy see seseee 350....--10 lines, 2 50 
B50. oocee ROBESONIAN,. és . 1,252.....-12]ines, 3 75 

2.F26.cccco BEMCUUETEE, .ccccccccccce Il Weekly. 792..-++-10 lines, 2 50 

1.250. sone PS honctatoesescees ‘ > 700..--+-10 lines, 2 00 

1,850. ..40 PERE A EDD, cccescicsccce soeses Weekly, 700...-+-10 lines, 2 50 

7,790... --News, Sebevacceceovccapae 1,675--+++-1€ lines, 6 00 

re er ae 7, 2,081......10 lines, 2 00 

! DlQeeee ..Spirit of the ay — ii: Weekly, 400..-.--10 lines, 2 50 

PALACE <cccseescees 1,594. 0cee PRESS, ooceee cesceesee WEEKLY, 400...-.-10 lines, 2 50 
TAR BORO. ae - - SOUTHERNE rR, coos - Weekly, 700....--10 lin: s, 3 06 
WADE SBORO. “ WIGPAIA, 6sevccee< Weekly, 5d0-ee---10 lines, 2 50 
WILMINGTON, * Star, ... -Daily, 1,500..----12 lines, 8 00 
oF -NSwere ccevevcoccves Weekly,  1,600......12 lines, 2 50 

On the above list papers are represented in every place in tin State having more than pemenmornd 
5,000 population, with Rcoseter Newberne, : TOTAL, $57 50 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the twelve papers located 
in ten different cities and towns in this State for $16 per month, or twelve weeks (with- 
- change) for $32, which is $22 75 less than the publishers’ schedule rates for one month, 





Population, Paper, Tecue, Circulation, Monthly Rates 

ANDERSON, ehanbnenene’ 1,132......Intelligencer,............. Weekly, 1,854. 00-0012 lines, $2 50 
BARNW 7 a eeceees « L181. .-eeeSENTINE LI, oc ccccccccces Weekly, 900. . 200210 lines, 4 50 
CcCOLUMB ae ccccces OB cece co MtahomoBBerald,..cccccccces Daily, 819...---10 lines, 10 00 
CHARLESTON, ae 5f. 000....-.Sunday Times,+..+ee.++ seeeee Weekly, 700.++e+-10 lines, 3 00 
eu 4,992......12 lines, 12 00 

Ww 760..+++-12 lines, 6 00 

GREENVILLE,*..... seses eee W lines, 3 00 
PIC er seeseeeeeees see TINEL, eoceces §00....--12 lines, 2 00 
ROCK HI ° oes = : 400...---1@ lines, 2 50 
SPARTA} Bult 1,000......10 lines, 3 25 
SUMTER, eens + 1,807. : 2k]} 500 +++--10 lines, 3 50 
WAL HALI eORteee..06'9 716 10U y Fy 760....+-10 lines, 2 50 
On the above ‘list papers are represented in every te in the State. having more = thon 5,000 _—— 
population. TOTAL, $54 75 


GEORGIA. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the thirty papers located tn 
twenty-five different cities and towns in this State for $33 per month, or twelve weeks 


(without change) for $66, which is $32 25 less than the publishe rs schedule rates for one month. 
Population, Iesne, Circulation, Monthly Rates, 
AME RIGU S* .occccccccccce SeWecoseohR bE UBL ICAN,.00.. Semi-W’k’y, 350...+--10 lines, $4 50 
wuseeKeads« Weekly 600....--10 lines, 2 50 
ATLANTA ,** . ..cccecscs By 789.+..+.Constitution,... (e.0.d).. ae 2.400......10 lines, 
cess Weekly, 3,G00...... 10 lines, 
AUGUST A,*..cssecceces.+ +16, 000......Constitutionsiist, eescecee ..Daily, 1,800..-.+-10 lines, 


oneenws Weekly, 1,300.....-10 lines, 
BLAKELEY,®* ecseeeseseree 1,0000+++¢-NE WS, cccsccccccccee access Weekly, 552 .+.++10 lines, 
BOD. eee VIMES, cocccccccccccccseeee Weekly, 475000010 lines, 








CARROLTON. *. 850. ocece TUMES .occcccccce eres - Weekly, 507..+++-10 lines, 
COLUMBUS,‘ 800.....-Enquirer,......(¢.0.d. rs 3. Datly, 1,500.....-10 lines, 
ae ead oseccceecsee WeEKlY, 2, 000......10 lines, 
1D sc66 ce OG, osviccccece sevccecccee Weekly, 550. 
eceeeeCItIZeN coecscccveres - Weekly, 












9 00 

$6 08 

2 00 

4 00 

2 50 

2 00 

5 00 

4 00 

3 00 

, 3 

----AIVERTISER, 3 25 

-» VINDICATOR, 2 50 

--DISPATCH, . 1,398. eoeesl® ines. 250 

--APPE AL, tees 450..+++-10 lines, 2 00 

eee rmerrre yr 700..+++-12 lines, 2 50 

"TRS S075 ey a Weekly,  400....+. 10 lines, 3 25 

LOUISVILL K* aPERSeceee 500......NEWS AND F ARMER, 700..++.-10 lines, 3 25 

LUMPKIN, *<00cccccccccces 1,2000000eeINDEPENDENT y 500..+++-10 lines, 2 50 

eae Sueisces ot Telegraph..... (e. 0. a. )-++-Daily,” 2,100......10 lines, 4 00 
MIL LEDUEV ILLE,* eee 3:000......Union and Recorder,....Wee kly, 900 

MON Lt cy MA, 1,597. 02000 Weekly, ..coccccervccce - Weekly, 500.....-10 lines, 2 00 
PERRY,,® c..0000 ¢ 1,500. ..006 HOME JOURNAL. eas saae WEERIY, 600 

HOMEB,® ..w0cce sss 6,000......-<Courier, .....- sosesenovs OEE? 524 10 lines, 8 00 

.-  ) pathaswa Seameameen Weekly, 1,284....-.10 lines, 3 00 

SPARTA sescesdccgucce “O0Rsas<eoL Rne AND Pi ANTER.. 4 eekly, 700..+..-12tines, 2 50 

TALBOT TOM, Fe eccccsceee, 1.000.....-STANDARD,.....- ocovccee, Weekly, {00..++++10 lines, 2 50 

THOMASVILLE,* eoseeese a eee ee eekly, 700-.+.+.10 lines, 2 50 


On the above list papers are represented in every place in the State having more than 
5,000 population, with the exception of Savannah. 


ALABAMA, - 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the nine papers located in 
seven different cities and towns in this State for $16 per month, or twelve weeks (with- 
out change) for $32, which is $15 less -— the publishers’ schedule rates for one month. 

Population, Issne, Circulation, Monthly oss 

° oe 2,500. cce0eA PvE r ISER, eee --. Weekly, 450....--10 lines, “= 

GADSDEN,*.. DB. occ TEMS, a.5e3scccees -»- Weekly, 841 ....-12 lines, 

GREEN VILLE,*.. neat 7... sabenies, Ruesccmes --» Weekly, 912......10 lines, 3 

Ns 9 glen ecccce VIN. :<2ssIOURN AD, cocccecede - Weekly, 500..----10 lines, 4 

BILE,* 2... .ccccceceeed2 O8Le cece BREQister, coccsccccee -- Daily, 1,800.. ..-10 lines, 10 

be seccccecccccsceess Weekly, 4,000......10 lines. 4 00 

MONTGOMERY, **.....-10, ngriatennsr sneacwnton and Mail,....Daily, 1,800.....-12 lines, 13 5@ 
sivsescdeaaece WeOkly.@s 300......10 lines, 3 75 

UNION SPRINGS,*....... 1, 435.....e- HERALD, sce Vecmaueeas saan eekly, 500-+++-+10 lines, 3 00 3 00 
On the above list papers are represented in every place in the State having more than 

TOTAL, $47 7 00 


s| 


TOTAL, $98 25 


Tintern, 
CENTRE,* 





Sasser 


5,000 population, with the exception of Opelika aud Selina. 


FLORIDA, 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the eight papers lecated ta 
seven different cities and towns in this State for $7 per month, or twelve weeks (with- 
out c change) for $14, which is $16 less ion § the publishers’ schedule rates for one month. 

Population, Issue, Circulation, — Rates, 

FERNANDINA.f.++0s000 2, 000.."...OBSE RVER.. +++» Weekly, 488.....- 8 lines, $2 13 

GAINESVILLE. ......... 1,444...0eeCITIZEN, - -» Weekly, 400...... S lines, 2 

JACHSUNVILLE,* ..... 6,912....+-UmMiOM, .....0eeeeseeeeeeeees Daily, 500...+++10 lines, 8 

Paes only Dail aper in Florida. 
seecceerececceeseet Weekly, 800.....-10 lines, 4 

KEY WEST,*.........+++ §.016.....-Dispatediy seeeeeee Weekly, 584.....-10 lines, 3 

MARTANNA,®....cccc.cees LOWDecceee URIER.,... o« oeeceeee Weekly, 400....--10 lines, 4 

MONTICELLO,* ....---++ Lites. CONSTITU TION oeeeee Weekly, 70i...-.-10 lines, 3 

OCA ALA,* ccccccvecccccesess  WQecccee NNER, oeevcecsccccsceses Weekly, 300....--10 lines, 2 

the above list papers are represented in ove lace in the State ha’ more than 5,000 
puptiotion. — — TOTAL, $30 0@ 























Ad 


Ad 
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rtisements occup Une inch of space will bo inserted in all the 26 pipers Recnte’ == 
— ve “different citi ot bb towns in this State for $6 per month, or twelve weeks (without 
pote for $12, which : $9 less r:8 the publishers’ amen rates for one ayn 


Town. Population, Circulation, 
BRANDON,® -----+-- ceceee TiBccceee le raicm my. ..+.ssee+++s.. Weekly, My G00......12 lines Ho 50 
HANDSBORO, ......-00 - 650..-... DEMOCRAT, .....-- Kanak a Weekly, 2,234 S4..--- 610 Hines, 3 75 
JACHSON,** ...-ccceeeee 5,200. ...--Times,.....<.- 2ta W.)-...Daily, 500....2-10 lin es, 6 00 
MERIDIAN,* ......2--006 6/000....-.Comet, nnunsesa seocoscnrno ons WOGRIE, 1,100.....-12 lines, 3 00 
RAYMOND,® .cccecceceees 0Qee-eee Gazette, ...ccccceccceceeees - Weekly, "400.....-10 lines, 3 75 


On the above list papers are sauiuabiae in every eo - the State having more than 
5,000 population, with the exception of Natchez and Vicksburg. 


LOUISIANA. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of s will be inserted in all the six popes located in 
five different cities and towns in this State for $12 per month, or twelve weeks (without 
—— for $24, which is $6 less than the publishers’ schedule rates ‘for one month. 

Population. Pa; Issue. Circulation, Monthly Rates. 

1,573....-«CHIE 12 


TOTAL, $21 00 







DONALDSON VILLE, wae pA RTS S Weekly, 396. ines, $3 00 

MONROE, * ....0-eeeeeeee 2,500. e000 Intelligencer, soe --.-Weekly, 336. +12 li 3 

NEW ORLEANS,**....191,000..-.-- Times, -..-..-... ‘Daily, 4,500......12 lines, 12 00 
ise -Weekly,3,000. 


ST. SOPHIE, --. - Weekly 625. 
THIBODAUX,* . oe -Weekly, 667. 
Advertisers using the papers in Louisiana should add one or mere papers in Baton Rouge. 


ARKANSAS. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the seven papers located in 
five different cities and towns in this State for $7 per month, ortwelve weeks (without 
mo for $14, which is $12 50 age! bey the publishers’ schedule rates for one month. 





TOTAL, $30 00 












Population. Circulation. Monthly Rates. 

DE C, cccccccccccce «+ 1.000. LCTTZEN, . wa Weekly, 400....++12 lines, $3 00 

FA VerreviLLi s 955. mocrat . ee 550 -10 lin 2 50 

FORT SMITH, ee 2,227. New Era, Weekly, 3 00 

HELENA,* .o-. - 2,249. World, . ‘Daily; 5 00 

ss --- Weekly, 4 00 

LITTLE ROCK,**...... 12,380...+++ Gazette, . e scceceeee Daily, 1,400...... 12 lines, 5 00 
Mac ddqadedcedoneesas Weekly,4,000... -+12 lines, 4 

On the above list papers are represented in every place in the State having more than 5,000 —— 


KENTUCKY. 


Advertisements cormgying one inch of space will be inserted in all the sixteen papers located in 
fourteen different cities and towns in this State for $19 per month, or twelve weeks 
4 change) for $38, which is $35.25 less than the publishers’ schedule a one for one month. 









per. Monthly Rates. 
BOWLING | GREEN,*. 3 tL 000. «++e10 lines, $3 00 
CARLISLE,* IE RCURY "800...... 10 lines. 2 50 
COVINGTON, -Journal, .... kh 350....+.10 lines. 2 50 
DANVILLE.* ADVOCATE, .--cacccccccece Weekly, 2,400......10 lines, 3 00 
FLEMINGSBU RG, * ls soeee Democrat, .....eceeeeeeeeee Weekly, TIA. weee -12lines, 4 50 
FRANKLIN,® ...cocceses 0B. cccce PATRIOT........ esoqesnoese ekly, § 724....- -12 lines, 4 00 
GLASGOW. +*.....cccceee bp HERS ces TIMES, 22 cccqeccccccce deévaks Weekly, 1,248...... 10 lines, 2 50 
LEXINGTON,* ......... 1 3 ee Press,.......... idcvateawocna Daily, 450....++10 lines, 10 00 
LOUISVILLE,* .......-. 100,753...++ Commercial, dts cdececeseodss Daily, 4,000...... 10 lines, 12 00 
etevdiscacecavas Weekly, 4,800......10 lines, 8 00 

MAYSVILLE,*......... 5,500. «+eeeBulletin,.....sccccceeeceeee Weekly,  1,300......10 lines, 2 50 
ad eg Wc dewdaods BWBvrccce MINION s 5 ccccceccedcoscs Weekly, 1,250...... 10 lines, 3 00 
DUCAH,*....-cesceeee 7,560. occceM@WS, 2.0006 bcdelocddecscesecs Daily, 400....- -12 lines, 8 00 

Oe cuadeboceses ieaudaaded Weekiy, 500...+--12 lines, 3 00 

PARIS* .....-. LaeeseNEser-e S Obliiass << CM a tang ecccdciccsvenced Weekly,  700......10 lines, 1 75 
STANFORD, * ..--eeeeeees 1,250. SIIOURNAL ig Os dnepeescutatece Weekly, 944....--10 lines, 3 00 


: 


On the above list — are represented in every no ory inthe State having more thap 
5,000 population, with the exception of Frankfort and Newpo! 


TENNESSEE. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the ninet papers 1 ted 
in sixteen different cities and towns in this State for $20 per month, or twelve weeks 
— change) for $40, which is $28.25 less than the publishers’ schedule rates for one month. 


TOTAL, $73 25 








Population, Paper. Issue. Circulation, Monthly Rates. 
BROWN SVILLES 2,457. ees pe Pere opener eevee Weekly 1, pppoe ines $2 50 
HATTANOOG. o lines, 7 50 
10 lines, 3 00 
CLARKSVILLE,* ........ 10 lines, 2 50 
CLEVELAND,®* .....cccces 10 lines, 3 50 
FAYETTEVILLE, - le 10 lines, 2 00 
GALLATIN,* .ccccesecceee 1,000......12 lines, 4 00 
GREENVILLE,* ....00-- co LBB. cccced AMETiCAN,.-+-eeeeee seececece Weekly, 600......12 lines, 3 75 
HU MBOLDT,,...«--e.+-e--0e 2,296. ....- Sourmal, .....0eeeceeeceeces Weekly, 1 ee 10 lines, 3 00 
JONESBORO, * ....2+eee00e 1,445......- Herald and Tribune, ....Weekly. 950..... -10 lines, 3 25 
KINGSTON,* .«----+ ahead 1,000...... EAST set Gusculelé,’..S eae’ 560...---10 lines, 2 50 
HKNOXVILLE,* ......... 8,682..... hig and Chronicle,.. -- Daily 900.....-10 lines, 7 50 
Aease Weekly. 3,000......10 lines, 3 00 
LEBANON.® ...-eeeeeeeeee 2,073: e000 ERA epic ceucducveeuta te Weekly, 900... 10 lines, 2 50 
McMINNVILLE,® ..--++-- 1,700....-+ NEW WRAL. seeceees seeeWeekly, 1,232...+.-12 lines, 2 50 
MEMPHIS,* .......+++++ 40,226. .++- -Public Ledger,... ste ccccccecs ---Daily, 2,000. eeeee Slines, 7 50 
ecccccccecsos Weekly, 1,000...... Slines, 2 50 
ere *, « 2,140....-- BECoe. ecccccccces eccccces Weekly, 500...---10 lines, 3 00 
TON cccccesccscccia 3,000....++ NEWS, ...-- sececetecceceeee Weekly, 1,000.....-12 lines, 2 25 


_— the above list papers are regensented in every place in the State having more than 
5,000 population, with the exception of Nashville. 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the twelve papers located 
in eight different cities and towns in this State for $22 per month, or twelve weeks 
Le! os change) for $44, which is $12.75 less than the publishers’ schedule Yates for one month. 


TOTAL, $68 25 25 





Population. Paper. Issue. Circulation. Monthly Rates. 

AUSTIN,“ cedese peseccoes + 5,428. .006 nan” sguanite | 400...... 8 lines, $5 00 

1,000. i 6 00 

CALVERT...... 600. i 3 00 

CLEBURNE, ....+- 2 50 

GALVESTON,* Daily, 8,768 10 8 
Weekly, 4,600. 5 

JEFFERSON,* il : ° 

oe ee! 

MAREN * os nciscccseesses 700-.-+06 MOVING BALL, .- Weekly, 717. 2 50 

SAN ANTONIO," + 012,256... --Herald, eeccccccccees -- Daily, 5 00 

ccccecece eee .- Weekly, 3,500 es, 300 

WEATHERFORD,*. + 3,500.... ..TIMES, tee ceeeeeeecece ees Weekly, 600....--10 lines, 3 00 


On the above list papers are Tepresented in every place in the State having more than 5,000 
population, with the exception of Houston. 


TOTAL, $56 





CANADA. 


One Inch inserted One Month in entire List, seventy-eight dailies and weeklies, for 839.00, 
For smaller or larger space, or longer or shorter time, a special rate 
will be named on application. 


——— 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Advertisements ocoupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the seven papers located in 
seven different cities and towns in the Provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia for 
$5 pe moo. or twelve weeks (without change) for $10, which is $4.50 less than the publishers’ 


rates for one month. 
Population. Jesue. Circulation. Rates. 

CHATHAM. ..cccccccceees 4,000..--- ADVANCE... ccecceees Weeklyee+e++ 1,408...-2.12 lines, $2 00 
FREDERICHTON ..... 6000... PAR \ 3 Se Weekly....-- 1,652.....-12 lines, 2 50 
ST. STEPHEN. .eecesse+ee 3,500.-+++-COurier.-. TS BR ate 1,300......12 lines, 2 50 
WOODSTOCK o--eeeee--00 2,000------SENTINEL.......+000. Weekly---+++ 1,300...++-12 lines, 2 50 

NOVA SCOTIA. 
AMHERST evcccccsccscceee 2,000. +++ +e GazettGe.secverrececeses tS ae 1,0904......12 lines, $2 00 
LIVERPOOL......-cccccee 3,000...-.-'Times, ..... esace cocece Weekly..... 600....6- 12 lines, 2 00 
SYDNEY... cccccccscccces enaaceenr-ap “1 Ey -A Foaitive.... 1,160...... 12 lines, 1 00 100 


On the above list pa) papece ane resented in every place in the Provinces having more 
than 5,000 population, with the exception of St. John and Halifax. 


ONTARIO (Canada West). 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the sixty papers located in 
fifty-three different cities and towns in the Province of Ontario for $%7 per month, or 
yo nn mnam (without change) for $74, which is $71,90 less than the publishers’ schedule rates 
or one mon! 


TOTAL, $14 50 50 














ALLISTON ccccccccccccsess BOeeeessSTARececccsecces eecese Weekly--e««- 7650+-+++12 lines, $1 75 
ALMONT Ei cccccsccscccees 2.500. . eee GAZETTE.. seeeccececece Weekly.....- 1,000.....-12 lines, 1 50 
AE Tne: se ++ 1,300- «00+ ECHOseseseneee sees eee W. CGR ¥ece.s B88. ---12 lines, 2 00 
ARNPRIOR..... coccccocce 1,7 4c cee es REVIEW. c0ccecccsecees Weekly....-- 800...---12 lines, 1 75 
ARTHUR.....ccccccccceess 900...-05 ENTERPRISE 1.0... Weekly..-.++ 750-+++--12 lines, 1 50 
AYLMER oeccccccccccccccee 1,400 ccoeePAPER. oo cscccccccccce WECKIYceccee “Be 100......12 lines, $Z 00 
BARRIE. ............00+ . 5.000 oeecce EXAMINER.......- ooo W eekly...-- 800.200. 12 lines, 1 75 
BELLEVILLE eaaeeenalll 000... ++-Ontario Chronicle. nan Fe coveces 00. e200 -12 lines, 6 00 
Weekly..... 2,800.....-12 lines, 1 00 

BOLTON ..ccccccccsceccecs 1,100..-..:STANDARD penee sw eekly seeeee BEBsscceclZ lines, 1 00 
BRADFORD cccccssccceeee 1500s ecese NEWS cocecoceccccscee Weekly.... 600....+12 lines, 1 75 
BRAMPTON. ....--seceeee 3,000....+- Conservator wenscebdlcs WOE cdoes 728e0eee012 lines, 2 00 
BRANTFORD ........-. 9,000..--.- Expositor ...........- Daily .....++ 500+ «++ +012 lines, 6 00 
66 Woaekisnoreee 2,000.....-12 lines, 175 

BROCKVILLE...... cone 6,300. +... Recorder....--..++++- 400. 12 li . = 
. o 

175 

175 

1 75 

1 50 

, 17 

1 00 

° 2 00 

pc cccccccccccccccoce = £000 ----Retrree . oo ee 2 00 
GEORGETOWN... scccccce 1,350.--006 HERALD. 26-s0ccscce --Weekly...-e- 600..... 12lines, 1 75 
GLENCOKE......-+200- cose 900... TRANSCRIPT ecccccece Weekly.....- 400..-++6 12 lines, 1 75 
Ci hy ie soa ~ eens Aer cccc DREARY ccccce 350-.+---12 lines, 5 00 
“ Weekly.....- 2,9G64...... 12 lines, 2 00 

FEA MILTON. «00 200000027,000+ 00+ e THMOS. cc ceceececeeeeees Daily ..... - 4,000...... 12lines, 9 00 
Weekly....+- 3,500...... 12 lines, 3 00 

HABBICTON eeccccccccce - 1,000...... TRIBUNE .«.....--00 Weekly....-- BON. 2.00 12 lines, 1 75 
GERSOLL.........+++ 5,000 loseee -Tribune.....-.....0++. Weekly...... 1,448...:.. 12 lines, 1 75 
LONDON... oe v1+0-20,000...+..Advertiser eoece Saesen Daily ...... 2,692......12 lines, 6 00 
Weekly 15,584......- 12 lines, 6 00 

MILLBROOK.....-... cece 1,300...... MESSENGER eeccce oes Weekly....- . jocccce 12 lines, 1 75 
MILTON .-ceecssececeeeeee 1,200..-..-Champion.......... -- Weekly.....-- L,557...-0- 12 lines, 1 75 
MOUNT FORRSEST...... LB@Rioccce Confederate..........Weekly....++ 800 eves +12 lines, 1 75 
OAKVILLE. «eee. eee seeee 2,000. ..+- EXpress ....ccseeseees Weekly.....- 720..++++12 lines, 1 75 
ORILL Acoccccccccccccccccs 1,800ccccee [ET San -Weekly.....- 400. ccece 12 lines, 1 75 
aaa eccccccccccce 30,000.:....Free coarse le cccccccccss Daily......- 1,000...... 12 lines, 6 00 
coseccccsccccceccs 3,000...+..Ex evcccccccce Weeklye.e.-. S0Qccceee 12 lines, 2 25 

. AD VERTIS. eccece Weekly eccece 875--+---12 lines, 1 50 

N. Garette......-eeseeeee Weekly...... 1,104...... 12 lines, 2 00 
PORT ROWAN «ecsseeeee 600.....- SPLIT ‘of the AGE... W eekly hnietas 500. 2.0 12 lines, 1 75 
ST. CATHERINES ....10,000...... Journ: eecaccccccccccs Daily ....... 1,100...... 12 lines, 6 00 
i 2 50 

i 1 75 

1 75 

1 75 

i 75 

2 50 

175 

115 

1 735 

1 75 

1 75 

1 75 

. 175 

1 75 

1 75 


On the —- list papers om 5 renteoemes in every place in the esate having more than ee 
5 pon Sepciation, with p mye f Chatham, Kingston, Merrickville, Poterbereugh. Port TOTAL, $145 90 
lope, Stratford, and pL. ~ 


QUEBEC (Canada East). 


Advertisements occupying one inch of space will be inserted in all the eleven papers located in 














eight rent cities and towns in the Province of Quebec for $10 per month, or twelve 
oe (without change) for $20, which,is $16 less than the publishers’ schedule rates for one 
mont! 
AYLMER wcccccccccccccces 2,500.00eee TIMES ccccccsceccces e+ Weekly....e 500. -10 lines, $1 75 
BRYSON.... 3,000....--ADVANCE..... evecees Weekly 642. i 1 75 
COATICOKE 1, OBSERVER -» Weekly 900. 1 50 
GRANBY .... 1,500.....-Gazette...... -» Weekly 900. 175 
MONTREAL -107,225..-.-»Herald ......+ Daily. «+ 3,000 9 00 
ny Weekly -- 4,000 3 50 
QUEBEC ........ p ATE Se 51,109...... Chronicle............. ce . ee py g 7 00 
ly coves 500 200 
ST. HYACINTHE...... 5,000.....-Comurrier......s.e.ese Fri-Weekly 2,209 - 4 00 
“ Weekly...... 4,355.. i 1 75 
WATERLOO oo ceceeeeeeee 1,7000+0eesADVERTISER....--.-- Wee eae 1,124... 2.12 lines, 2 00 


On the above L a pagers are ene in every place in the Province . more than 


5,000 population, wii exception of St. John, Sherbrooke, St. Andrews, and TOTAL, $36 00 








The price for One Inch, Four Weeks, 


in the entire list, is $700. The Regular 


Rates of the papers for the same space and time is $3,245 90. The List includes 
1,031 Newspapers, of which 179 are issued DAILY and 852 WEEKLY. They are 
located in 874 different Cities and Towns, of which 31 are State Capitals, 336 
places of over 5,000 population, and 479 County Seats. 

It will be observed that the Rates for Three Months in the State Lists are less 
than the Publishers’ schedule charges for one month. 





tas (*) indicates County Seats, (**) State Capitals. 


When the name of a paper is printed in full face it 


indicates the best paper; when in CAPITALS, THE ONLY PAPER ISSUED in the place named. 
The populations are compiled from U. §. Census Report. The circulations from the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 


DIRECTORY. 


Address Orders to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & co., Advertising Agents, 


41 Park Row, New York. 





NOTICES. 





t@ All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

(2 All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

{2 No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

{2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by 8 stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be_pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
New York, March 8th, 1877. 
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GRANT AND HAYES. 


GENERAL GRANT, who has just retired 
from the Presidency, was elected to the 
office in the first instance on the basis of 
his fame as a soldier; and the same cause 
was the chief power that secured his second 
election. He was in the outset without any 
experience in civil affairs and almost with- 
out any settled political opinions. His mil- 
itary record made him an available candi- 
date. He had deservedly won the con- 
fidence and affection of the people. He 
was sure ‘‘to run well.” Two elections by 
overwhelming majorities show that his 
nomination was no mistake in reference to 
the question of party success. The Repub- 
licans wefe politically wise in making ‘‘ the 
conqueror of the Rebellion” their candi- 
date. His place in history will be among 
the great generals of the world. The day 
will never come when the country will 
cease to be proud of his name and his 
achievements. 

As a President of the United States 
General Grant, though in some respects 
not exempt from just criticism, is very far 
from being a failure. His administration 
taken as a whole, will compare favorably 
with the administrations that have preceded 
it. His financial policy has been marked 
by a large retrenchment in public expenses, 
by repeated reductions of taxes, by an 
average payment of nearly $55,000,000 a 
year on the public debt, and by an un- 
swerving adherence to the necessity and 
wisdom of the earliest practicable resump- 
tion of specie payments. His foreign 
policy has been alike brilliant and success- 
ful. Inthe matter of civil service reform 
he begun right, thought right, and meant 
right; and, had he been properly supported 
by the party in power, he would have end- 
ed rizht. He was not, however, equal to 
the task which he undertook; and, henge, 
it failedin his hands. His ‘‘ peace policy ” 
toward the Indian tribes has been humane 
and right in principle, and in the main 
a'tended with good results. The most em- 
barrassing question with which he has had 
to deal relates to the Southern States. The 
question came into his han@sin a very bad 
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shape; and it must be confessed that his 
Southern policy has evinced the qualities of 
the soldier, accustomed to the use of power, 
rather thun those of the sagacious and far- 
seeing statesman. We protested against 
his course in the Louisiana controversy of 
1872-8, and have seen no occasion to recall 
or modify the protest. With afew netable 
exceptions, he has not been particularly 
fortunate in the membership of his Cabinet. 
During the eight years of his service 
twenty-five different persons have held Cab- 
inet positions under him. 

No one has ever had any just occasion to 
question the personal or official integrity of 
President Grant. Not a breath of sus- 
picion as to his motives or the honesty of 
his purposes will follow him to his retire- 
ment. Many of his faults, indeed, most of 
them are intimately allied with his excell- 
encies. He will never be classed among 
corrupt rulers. Fifty years hence he will 
be seen and gratefully remembered only in 
the things which make him great. History 
will not treat him as the mere accident of 
fortune. No such life as his is possible 
without a strong basis in remarkable 
powers. The American people receive him 
back into their bosom as a private citizen, 
not regretting the honors they have be- 
stowed upon him and cherishing a warm 
and affectionate regard for his fame. 

President Hayes, the brilliant and prom- 
ising young lawyer in 1861, the soldier dur- 
ing the Rebellion, the member of Congress 
fortwo terms, and the governor of Ohio 
for thrée terms, is yet to be tried in the 
new and high position to which the 
suffrages of the people have called him. 
His record for the last sixteen years, and 
especially his admirable deportment during 
the whole period elapsing between his 
nomination and the final counting of the 
votes} evince discretion, practical wisdom, 
sound sense, and genuine patriotism. Un- 
like Mr. Tilden, he did not engineer his own 
campaign. He left that to the party and 
the people. During the canvass it was im- 
possible to find any assailable point in his 
history. He has hitherto been a success in 
whatever he has undertaken. No position 
has found him unequal to its requirements. 
Being a thoroughly educated lawyer, and 
already having had considerable experience 
in state affairs, he comes into the Presi- 
denzy neither an unknown man nor un- 
trained for its important duties. His letter 
accepting his nomination was a model in its 
style and unstudied frankness, and not less 
a model in principles to which he commit- 
ted himself in the event of his election. 
The people will expect of him a strict ad- 
herence to those principles, and if in this 
respect they are not disappointed they will 
give him their hearty support. 

The contest over the election of Presi- 
dent Hayes has been without any parallel 
in our political history; yet he comes into 
office with a title abundantly settled by 
the Commission and by Congress. The 
Democratic clamor about frauds is sim- 
ply the uproar of a disappointed and a 
defeated party. The simple truth is that 
President Hayes was lawfully chosen by 
the electoral colleges, and it would have 
been an outrageous wrong if the office had 
not been awarded tohim. We have confi- 
dence in his ability and integrity and earn- 
estly hope that his administration will be 
such as to deserve the respect‘and support 
of the people. 

President Haye@s inaugural address isin 
every way.an admirable and model docu- 
ment. Itis shert, modest, and yet décisive. 
It hits with unerring aim precisely the 
points that need attention from the incom- 
ing administration and from the country. 
On the great matter of the local govern- 
ments of the Southern States he urges 
mutual patriotic forbearance, and prom- 
ises to protect the rights of all, white or 
black, by all sonstitutional means at his 
disposal. He declares that it is of the’ first 
importance that education be universally 
diffused, and suggests national aid to supple- 
ment state grants. He would allow but a 
single Presidential term of six years. He 
pays especial attention to civil-service re- 
form, reminds both parties that they are 
pledged to it, and desires this question lifted 
out of the arena of party politics, The 
Messageis sure to meet.a favorableresporise 
from all patriots of both parties. It comes 
from a strong and good man. 





[March 8, 1877. 








CHANGES IN THE METHODIST ” 
ECONOMY. 





IN previous articles we have shown that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church falls far 
short in the cities of the measure of suc- 
cess it has achieved in the rest of the coun- 
try. We do not think that reasonable 
minds can ask for stronger and more con- 
clusive proofs than we have given. Neither 
should those who truly love Methodism 
and are anxious that it should attain to the 
highest state of efficiency, in city as well as 
in country, blame us for doing really valu- 
able service tothe Church. It is not well 
to abuse the postman for bringing you un- 
pleasant news, for that would only make 
him and others think that you deserved it. 
In this case we believe we have only made 
plain what many leading Methodists have 
long suspected to be true. They have con- 
tented themselves with throwing out occa- 
sional hints of the nature of their convic- 
tions, not caring to make themselves un- 
popular by stating boldly and establishing 
by statistics facts sure to be unwelcome to 
the more zealous and less wise of their 
brethren. We shall go on with our work, 
as we began it, in no spirit of hostility 
to Methodism, with no desire to make a 
case against it, setting down naught in 
malice, and keeping back no criticism 
which it is fair, honest, and necessary to 
make. 

Our inquiry is: Why should not the 
Methodist Episcopal Church do as well in 
cities as in the country, and why should it 
not have a degree of influence in centers of 
wealth, culture, and population proportion- 
ate to its numbers? Because, say some 
Methodists, the denomination is lacking in 
the spirit of enterprise. It does not have 
the business foresight to secure the most 
eligible places for its churches in the cities. 
It allows rivals to buy, at low rates, sites 
which the growth and movement of the 
population constantly improve, both in value 
and in situation. This, we should say, is a 
very unjust criticism. The Methodists are 
not open to it. In business ability and 
shrewdness they are no whit behind other 
Christians, nor are their churches wor-e 


placed. St. Paul’s, of this city, is opposite_ 


Dr. Crosby’s church. There is no church 
in Brooklyn better situated than St. John’s, 
on Bedford Avenue. The Hanson-place, 
Summerfield, and Seventh-avenue churches 
are also admirably well placed. The hand- 
some property occupied by the Book Con- 
cern, on Broadway, in this city, does not 
at all look like a bad business venture. 

We do not believe that the denomination 
is weak in cities because of the situation of 
its churches, and certainly not on account 
of its methods. It has been said that you 
cannot ‘‘ taste Presbyterianism without get- 
ting a flavor of Methodism,” and there is 
truth in it. We believe the chief cause of 
weakness must be sought in the Church’s 
polity. This is an admirable ecclesiastical 
system, as viewed in the light of the won- 
derful success Methodism has achieved in 
America. No other economy could have 
been so well adapted to the time and coun- 
try as was this. While the growth of other 
denominations was retarded by the lack of 
ministers, who were slowly produced at 
home and more slowly imported from 
abroad, Methodism easily filled its pulpits. 
Tt did not wait until men could be trained 


for the ministry in foreign colleges; nor 


did it stop to build educational institutions 
to do the work itself; but it selected from 
the ranks of its members such as discovered 
natural gifts and fervid piety, and rapidly 


advanced them from post to post, until 


they were numbered with the itinerant 
preachers. The regular order*was class- 
leader, exhorter, local preacher, itin- 
erant, The whole Church ‘thus. be. 
came a ministerial school. ‘While the 
itinerants were passing over their long 
circuits and forming new societies, the 
local preachers served acceptably in their 
stead and the class-leaders performed very 
efficient pastoral work. Ina new country, 
with no educational facilities, with a peo- 
ple absorbed with the occupation of mak- 
ing for themselves homes, and having no 
leisure for literary culture, the system and 
plain, practical doctrines of . Methodism 
met with high favor and success. Thémis 
sion of the Church was to the poor, and the 
poor received it. It shunned the wealthy, 





and in its Discipline down as late as 1868 
might be found this paragraph: 

‘*Let all our chugches be built plain and 
decent, and with free seats wherever prac- 
ticable; but not more expensive than is ab- 
solutely unavoidable, otherwise.the necessity 
of raising money will make rich men necés- 
sary tous, But, if so, we must be dependent 
on them, yea, and governed by them. And 
then farewell to Methodist discipline, if not 
doctrine too,” 

The disappearance of the part in Italics is 
one of the signs of an altered policy. 

It has beena very interesting question 
to leading men in the Church, and to rep- 
resentatives of other systems, whether the 
peculiar features of Methodism could be 
adjusted to an altered state of society. 
The experiment cannot yet be said to have 
passed the critical stage; but it must be ad- 
mitted that so far the system has shown an 
adaptability to the changing circumstances 
of the country which would render ex- 
tremely hazardous the expression of any 
unfavorable opinion as to the final result. 

The Church discovers an inclination to 

yield to the demands for modifications, 
which are pressed from every side. Attend- 
ance at class-meetings is no longer a test of 
membership, and one may be within the 
pale of the Church all his life and never go 
to one of them. The recent admission of 
laymen to the General Conference indicates 
that the sons no longer share the opinion 
held so tenaciously by their fathers, that 
Methodism could never be improved. A 
more significant series of modifications 
which have been either officially adopted or 
contrived by the people and recognized in 
the administration of the affairs of the 
Church are those which relate to the itiner- 
ancy. Wesley’s plan of the itinerancy is 
very different from that of to-day. He 
would not permit his preachers ‘‘ to be con- 
fined to one place.” He wrote in 1788: ‘‘No 
preacher ought to stay either at Portsmouth, 
or Sarum, or any other place a whole month 
logether. This is not the Methodist plan 
at all.” In this country, said The 
Methodist, in 1875, ‘the  itinerancy 
as John Wesley planned it has broken 
down long ago. It has been discontinued 
in the city of Philadelphia quite half a 
century.” The early Methodist preachers 
were appointed for six months, then the 
term was extended to two years, and it was 
the rule that four years of service in the 
city must be followed by.an equal period 
on country circuits or stations. This law 
has been abolished, and the limit of the 
pastoral term fixed at three years. There 
has been another important modification, 
made unofficially, but recognized officially. 
The Discipline gives to the bishop the sole 
and unappealable power to station the 
preachers. Formerly he exercised this 
power autocratically. In those times the 
preacher never knew until the appoint- 
ments were read at the close of the confer- 
ence where he was to preach the ensuing 
year. Now, at least in the East, many of 
the appointments, perhaps nearly all of 
them, are arranged before the confer- 
ence meets, and the bishop formally 
ratifies what has been decided upon by 
presiding elders, church committees, and 
pastors. It is not by any means an un- 
usual thing for church committees from 
New York or Brooklyn to go to Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, or other cities to hunt 
up a preacher who will suit their church. 
Having found him, they ‘‘call” him, arrange 
terms of salary, etc., with him, and when 
conference meets he is transferred and ap- 
pointed according to prearrangement. The 
bishop may upset these agreements; but he 
seldom does, as a matter of fact. ‘‘ The 
power,” said The Methodist, a year or two 
ago, ‘‘which Wesley and Asbury wielded 
over the destinies of their preachers would 
not be borne to-day. The Discipline might 
permit it; but the conferences assuredly 
would not.” 





THe evangelist, Mr. Needham, is carrying 
on ‘‘ Bible Readings’ in Portland. At present 
they are connected with explanations of the 
Hebrew tabernacle and ritual. Every man may 
be allowed his own way of doing good; but to 
us it is clear that Mr. Needham’s way is one of 
the worst conceivable. This allegorizing of 
Scripture, getting out of it what was never put 
into it, isa dishonest and degrading style of 
exegesis. There is enough plain Gospel in the 


New Testament to obviate the necessity of 
twisting and straining the Old Testament to get 
more Christ out of it than there is in it. Let 
each Testament tell its own truth. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC FACTIONISTS, 


Iv is exceedingly diffieult to think coolly 
or speak moderately of the course pursued 
last week by the Democratic factionists of 
the House of Representatives, for the pur- 
pose of. defeating the completion of the 
count of the electoral votes before the 4th 
of March. The two _ leading filibusters 
were Mr. Springer, of Illinois, and Mr. 
David Dudley Field, of this city—the 
former furnishing the bravado and bluster 
on the floor of the House, and the latter 
supplying the brains, and both thoroughly 
disgracing themselves in the judgment of 
all right-thinking and honorable men. But 
for the influence of the better and much 
more sensible class of Democrats, combined 
with that of the Republicans, the revolu- 
tionary plan would have been a success, so 
far as the House of Representatives is con- 
cerned. 

What would have been thecondition of the 
country on the 4th of March if the count 
had not been completed and the result 
ascertained and declared? The term of Presi- 
dent Grant wouMi have expired, with no 
successor legally known as elected and 
with no provision in the Constitution to 
meet such a contingency. The counting of 
the electoral votes is the final step in the 
election of a President, and is just as essen- 
tial as the first step. All the provisions of 
the Constitution relating to a vacancy in 
the Presidential office refer to one occurring 
by any of the causes named during the 
term of an incumbent, and not to one aris- 
ing from a failure to elect or to count the 
votes. It is not true that the President of 
the Senate or anybody else could, under 
any warrant of the Constitution, have be- 
come the acting President, if the counting 
had not been completed. Judge Story, in 
his Commentaries, says that there is no 
provision in that instrument for a non-elec- 
tion. This is a defect which ought to be 
remedied; and, if the factionists could have 
had their way, the 4th of March would 
have found the country without an execu- 
tive under constitutional authority. Men 
ready to produce and accept such a result 
are not a whit better than the revolutionary 
Jacobins of France. They deserve the in- 
dignant contempt of the whole people. 

The matter of fact is that, so far as the 
action of the electoral colleges is concerned, 
Governor Hayes was legally elected to the 
Presidency on the 1st Wednesday of last 
December. The action of that day gave 
him the title to the office under the Consti- 
tution and laws of the country, because it 
gave him the majority of the electoral 
votes; and nothing remained except the 
ministerial duty of counting these votes and 
officially declaring the result. Mr. Tilden 
has no case in law and never had any. 
The filibusters meant to keep the man out 
of office whom the Constitution puts there; 
and this is just as revolutionary as the 
secession of 1861, or as it would have been 
if attempted by the sword. The success of 
these hot-brained partisans would have 
been the first step to revolution, and noth- 
ing but the moderation and good sense of 
the people could have saved the country 
from deeds of violence. 

The faith and honor of both houses of 
Congress were, by the Electoral Bill, sol- 
emnly pledged to abide by the decision of 
the Electoral Commission in respect to the 
four disputed states, unless such decision 
should be reversed by the concurrent votes 
of the two houses. The decision being ad- 
verse to the Democrats, the filibustering 
factionists determined that the House of 
Representatives should disregard the law 
and break its faith. The excuse was that 
the Commission, in making up its judg- 
ment, refused to go behind the returns of 
the electoral colleges, authenticated by the 
proper state authority. The Commission 
could not have done otherwise without vio- 
lating the Constitution itself and subvert- 
ing the whole electoral system. A sounder 
decision on a constitutional question was 
never rendered by any tribunal; and this 
will be the universal judgment of jurists, 
when the partisan excitements.of the pres- 
ent shall have passed away. It is quite 
true that it was fatal to the prospects of 
Mr. Tilden, as well as a sore disappoint- 
ment to the Democratic party; but this has 
nothing to do with the law of the case and 

furnishes no reason why Democrats should 
violate law and break their faith at the 


same time. The country owes a debt of 
gratitude to those Democrats, includiug 
most of those from the Southern States, 
whose sense of honor and party sagacity 
would not permit them to join in sucha 
conspiracy of evil-doers. 

The scenes through which we have 
passed and the perils we have narrowly es- 
caped supply a very impressive commenta- 
ry upon that construction of the Constitu- 
tion which vests the counting authority in 
the two houses of Congress, and at the 
same time suggest the imperative necessity 
of so amending this instrument as to avoid 
similar complications in thefuture. Presi- 
dential elections, as managed by political 
parties, have outgrown the Constitution; 
and it is high time that it should be so 
altered as to fit it to the exigencies of the 
present. 


A DARWINIAN THEOLOGIAN. 


ProressoR Morse has been lecturing 
more or less in Boston, in reply to Mr. 
Joseph Cook and in defense of the develop- 
ment theory. He is an admirable student 
of development, but a poor student of the 
Bible. He says of evolution: 


“If it be true, the whole story of man’s 
creation, as detailed in Genesis, must be 
thrown out, and with that will go a great 
many other things. The story of the days 
of creation may be explained by calling 
them indefinite periods; but, if it is a fact 
that man was not created pure and perfect, 
but has been growing and developing from 
the lowest beginning into something con- 
tinually better and higher, year by year; if 
there never was a fall of man, but has been, 
instead, a perpetual rising in the scale of 
goodness, it will.be more difficult to har- 
monize the facts with the story.” 








We do not quite understandit so. Bib- 
lical scholars differ as to whether the story 
of man’s creation and fall is to be taken as 
literal or as pictorial and parabolic; and the 
latter interpretstion is rapidly gaining ad- 
herents. According to it, God created the 
race, Adam, man. All agree to that who 
believe in a God at all. He gave them his 
law in their hearts, forbidding them to 
taste of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil; that is, forbidding them to learn 
by disobedience to conscience how evil 
differs from good. All agree to that. 
The race disobeyed his law, sinned. 
All agree to that. God has, therefore, 
put them under the curse and penalty of 
sin. All agree tothat. God then inspired 
in man the hope of a better future, in which 
sin should be overcome and the head of the 
serpent bruised. All agree to that. These 
are the steps in the story, all that is essen- 
tial and doctrinal even in the literal inter- 
pretation. 

Now Prof. Morse dogmatically asserts 
that the Church opposes evolution because 
evolution declares ‘“‘that man was not 
created pure and perfect,” that ‘‘ there 
never was a fall of man,” etc. But what 
would Prof. Morse say if informed that the 
Bible nowhere declares that man was 
created any more ‘‘ pure and perfect”’ than 
every infant that comes into the world? 
What would he say if informed that such 
phrases as ‘‘original righteousness,” ‘‘the 
fall,” and other terms implying a consid- 
erable time during which man lived a sin- 

‘less life are not to be found in Scripture, 
‘but are the product of a scholastic ration- 
alizing about the teachings of Scripture? 
Even the Westminster Assembly, which 
formulated the doctrine of man’s 
original holiness, gives no _ proof- 
texts for it except Genesis i, 27, which 
declares that man was made ‘‘in the image 
of God ”—a profound truth, not made false 
even by sin; Eccl. vii, 29, ‘‘God made 
man upright; but they have sought out 
many inventions ”—which is nothing more 
‘than another way of saying that God is not 
'to blame for human sin; and Eph. iv, 24, 
which has nothing to do with the subject. 

We do not deny that there are certain 

literalisms of interpretation and refine- 
ments of philosophy Which are inconsist~ 
ent with development; but we will not 
allow Professor Morse to identify these 
with religion and then to declare the Church 
to be the enemy of development, any more 
than we would allow Dr. Draper to identify 
religion with Romanism and then to declare 
that there is an eternal conflict between 
religion aud seience. Old scienee and old 
religion have had their differences. They. 
have both made mistakes. If new science 





is aching for a conflict, let it attack new 
exegesis and new religion, and not boast:an 
easy victory, after battering away at the 
withered and ghostly frames of dying sys- 
tems of religious speculation and interpret- 


Editorial Bates, 


Pror. L. L. Parez, D D,, of Bangor Seminary, 
publishes in The Christian Mirror an essay to 
prove that children should by their baptism be 
considered as members of the Church, with all 
the accompanying privileges and obligations, 
up to a child’s measure of enjoying or perform- 
ing them. But when he comes to explain this 
principle, it comes out that he would have the 
child remain in tutelage under the Church until 
a certain age, when he shall, by confirmation, 
be received to the Lord’s table. He holds that 
in the apostolic times children were allowed to 
commune with their parents; but that after 
a while “‘a change was wisely made,” by which 
the time of communion was put off to a certain 
age. We would like to know what the author- 
ity was for that change. Was it anything else 
than the sanctified common sense of the early 
Christians ? and is not that same wise judgment 
sufficient to do away utterly with the notion or 
fact of infant churchmembership, aud to make 
infant baptism a merely dedicatory rite, or 
even to drop it entirely until the time of the 
child’s own profession of faith? Allowing 
infant baptism, there are two diverse theories of 
it, with oppositeresults. According tothe one, 
baptism is the efficient initiatory rite of church- 
membership. By direct conclusion, sure to 
follow if carried out, all baptized children will 
come into the Church on arriving at years of 
discretion, whether converted or unconverted, 
and a large part of them unconverted. This 
is the Lutheran and Episcopalian system. On 
the other theory, a converted churchmember- 
ship is the thing to be first aimed at. It is an 
jojury to the church and an injury to the mem- 
ber received to receive one not converted. On 
this theory, logically carried out, a baptized 
child is no more a member than the child of a 
bar-keeper. He is the child of a member, and 
that member has epecial duties to him, and the 
Church has special duties of instruction and 
watchfulness to him, which it cannot shake off ; 
but he has no more prospective rights or priv- 
ileges than any other child. If the main object 
is church bigness, then the first theory is the 
best. If the main object is church consecration, 
then the second theory is the best, The matter 
of child nurture has nothing to do with the 
matter, as that is equally provided for in either 
case; although it might be said that on the 
one theory the child is likely toimagine that he 
is already all right, and on the other that he 
needs to become all Tight. 








Some of our Methodist contemporaries are 
going out of their wayto abuse us for what we 
have said about Methodism in cities. We 
answered some rather severe charges last 
week, and are now called on to pay our em 
tothe Michigan Christian Advocate. 
we said that probationers are a very uncertain 
element in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
our Michigan friend charges us with being 
‘‘either very unscrupulous or very ignorant.” 
He says the statement is “ false,’ and that, 
‘‘ making allowance for deaths and removals, 
we have never received less than nine-tenths of 
.the probationers into the Church in fuH mem- 
bership.”? Now, if he is right, we have done a 
great injustice to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. If we are right, Ae has willfully or 
ignorantly used words which he cannot defend, 
either on the ground of timthfulness or 
gentlemanly courtesy. Our statement is easily 
susceptible of proof. The Methodist, of this 
city, in 1870, in the course of severaleditorials 
on the loss of probationers, gave these figures: 
The number of probationers for the ten years 
from 1856 to 1865, inclusive, was 1,206,145; the 
number added to the Church in the same period 
was 172,296. According to this showing, only 
one in 7 was added to the Church. What 
became of the other 6? Can they be accounted 
for under the head of “deaths and removals’’? 
Take some more recent statistics. The ‘‘ Min- 
utes of the Annual Conferences’’ for 1875 re- 
port a total of 196,407 probationers. The in~ 
crease of members in 1876, according to the 
‘Minutes’ of that year, was 12,768. In this 
case only one in 15 has been added to the mem- 
bership. These are the facts, and our Michi- 
_gan friend is welcome to emp to make what 





use of them he may. 


——— 

One of the most eubpitcaponuibtiheis of 
partisanship, pure and simple, possibly with- 
out any distinct consciousnets of the fact, was 
furnished last week by the seven Democratic 
members of the Electoral Commission, in 
voting'solldly to reject the votes of the Repub- 
lican electors of South Carolina. The Demo- 
cratic majority of the House committee that 
investigated the election in that state,.of which 





Judge Abbott, one of the Conimission,:was'a 7 
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member, reported unanimously that the Hayes 
electors had been lawfully chosen. Indeed, the 
Democrats had given up, South Carolina as 9 
Republican state, and it was generally sup- 
posed that they would not contest the question 
atall. The objections made were frivolous, 
and presented merely for the purpose of de- 
laying, the counting, and, if possible, defeat- 
ing its:completion: This was the sole and 
single purpose of the objectors. Judge 
Black, in arguing the question before the 
Commission, did not attempt anything beyond 
cracking foolish jokes, simply to consume 
time, while the Republican counsel did not 
think it worth while to argue the matter at all. 
And yet the seven Democratic members of the 
Commission voted solidly to exclude the Re- 
publican votes of South Carolina. If this be 
not partisauship on the part of the minority of 
the Commission, then what is it? When the 
denouncers of Justices Bradley, Strong, and 
Miller have disposed of these partisan judges, 
we euggest that they try their hand with Jus- 
tices Clifford and Field. 


Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt last week capped the 
climax in the double-return business. When 
the President of the Senate opened the Ver- 
mont certificates, Mr. Hewitt asked him if he 
had not received another electoral package 
from Vermont; and, upon being informed in 
the negative, he held up a package purporting 
to contain the electoral votes of the state, which 
he had received about the middle of December, 
and remarked that he had supposed that a sim- 
ilar package had been sent to the President of 
the Senate by mail. He tendered the same to 
the President of the Senate, who courteously 
informed Mr. Hewitt that the time for present- 
ing electoral certificateg, whether genuine or 
bogus, ended onthe first Thursday in February. 
Mr. Hewitt seems to have lost his wits. Con- 
gressman Hoar was right when he said that his 
brain was both cracked and turned. This 
double-return business, as the facts prove, isa 
very serious matter, and Mr. Hewitt has played 
a@ most desperate game at it. We entirely 
agree with Senator Howe in the opinion that 
Congress should enact a law making it a penal 
offense for any man or any body of men to 
manufacture and transmit to the President of 
the Senate spurious electoral returns. All 
parties to such political wickedness should 
‘be punished. If one counterfeits the coin 
or securities of the Government, the law meets 
him with its stern penalty. To counterfeit 
the electoral certificates provided for in thé 
Constitution, or to be a party to getting up 
false certificates, is quite as grave an offense 
against the publie safety. Mr. Hewitt knew 
that he was not a messenger to bear any elect- 
oral certificate to the President of the Senate 
and that the one which he pretended to have 
from Vermont was absolutely spurious. He 
introduced it for the purposes of mischief, 
and there ought to be a law which would sub- 
ject such an act to indictment and punish- 
ment. That David Dudley Field should have 
advocated the reférence of this and the true 
certificate from Vermont to the Electoral Com- 
mission, as the means of delaying the count, 
simply shows to what lengths unscrupulous 
partisanship may lead a man. 


Lovistana and South Carolina are blest with 
double-headed state governments. Two legis- 
latures, and two governors, so-called, are 
found in each; and the question as to which 
of these legislatures and which of these gov- 
ernors shall be recognized as lawful by Presi- 
dent Hayes, provided he has occasion to do 
anything, confronts him in the very outset of 
his administration. If the conflicting parties 
can adjust the matter without any Federal in- 
terference, this would be the best solution. 
But should acrisis arrive, making it the duty of 
the President to act, under the Constitution 
and the law, forthe purpose of suppressing an 
insurrection, then he cannot escape the neces- 
sity of deciding who are insurgents and who 
are the lawful authorities. In such an emer- 
geucy, which is the only one that would justify 
any action on his part, we do not see how he 
can decide in other than one way. His title to 
the office of President depends in part upon 
the fact that the electoral votes of these states 
were counted in his fayor. The people. who 
chose Republican electors equally chose Re- 
publican state officers, as. shown by the canvass 
of the popular votes. We do not see why 
Packard in Loufsiana and Chamberlain in 
South Carolina have not as good a title to the 
office they claim as has the President to the 
office which has just been awarded to him. The 
evidence is just equal and conclusive in both 
cases, and law should alike prevail in both. 
It is, nevertheless, true that such state govern- 
ments as can be sustained only by Federal sup- 
port must in the end give»place to those which 
can sustain themselves. |‘ This ‘is inevitable. 
Resistance thereto by Federal interference 
with the local affairs of the states will produce 
more harm than it will prevent. 


‘Tue Albany Law Journal, names John, ¥. Dil- 
lon, at present the United States Circuit Judge 
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for the Eighth Circuit, as an exceedingly ‘suit- 
able person to fill the vacancy in the bench of 
the Supreme Court made by the election of 
Justice Davis ‘to the United States Senate. We 
say amen to the suggvstion. No better name 
could have been mentioned. Judge Dillon is 
a judge of rare ability and ample experience on 
the bench, both state and federal. He is con- 
tent to be a judge and nothing else, and this is 
a very decided recommendation. It has become 
a sort of habit with Presidents—a very bad 
habit, we think—entirely to overlook the Cir- 
cuit Judges of the United States in making 
appointments to the Supreme Bench, and some- 
times to select lawyers who have no judicial 
experience, rather than those who are already 
trained in the service. 


-eeeA Methodist paper says that Alabama has 
but 4 Universalist churches; Florida but 2; 
Georgia, 8; Kentucky, 7; Maryland, 3; North 
Carolina, 2; and so on, and concludes that 
“the South does not furnish a very prolific 
field for Universalism.”” We imagine that no 
Congregational paper, at least, is likely to copy 
the fling. Congregationalism has in Georgia 
but 8 churches; in Alabama, 6; Kentucky, 5; 
Tennessee, 5; North Carolina, 4; Texas, 4; 
Virginia, 3; West Virginia, 2; South Carolina, 
2; Maryland, Mississippi, and Florida, 1 each. 
“ The South does not furnish a very prolific 
field for’? Congregationalism. 


.. Very properly does The Christian Register 
reprove the Rev. M. J. Savage for represent- 
ing that the Evangelical Christians do not be- 
lieve that ‘‘ possibly some of the best of the 
heathen might be saved.’’ We declare that 
Evangelical Christians of all denominations, al- 
most without exception, believe the doctrine 
for which he declares that he was “‘ very harshly 
criticised.’”? To be sure, the Presbyterian Con- 
fession of Faith is authority for the doctrine; 
but Presbyterians all explain its words away. 

.-Ifa Negro is to be elected president of 
Howard University, The Christian Recorder 
would bave Bishop D. A. Payne the man. Per- 
haps s0; but, if we can judge by comparison of 
Bishop Payne’s “‘ History of the African M. E. 
Church’”’ with that written by the editor of The 
Christian Recorder, we should say that Dr. Tan- 
ner would make the abler president. But of 
Negro scholars in America Dr. Blydenis facile 
princeps. - 

..Last fall the Michigan Methodist Con- 
ference refused to receive nine candidates for 
the ministry, as it had no place in which to 
put them. One of them, a man of much abili- 
ty and of high culture, has now joined the 
Episcopal Church and been ordained in Texas. 
We presume that the Methodist Church could 
have found a place for him in Texas, if he had 
asked for it. 


.. The Methodist Recorder (London) seemed 
to insist thet its story of the Rev. Ath. 
Coquerel’s conversion on his death-bed to the 
Evangelical faith was true, notwithstanding 
his brother’s denial, and mentioned the Re- 
formed minister in whose parish he died as 
witness thereto. But this man, Pastor La- 
bourgade, publishes a letter declaring it a 
‘* pious legend.”’ 


..Dr. Brown-Sequard is quoted by The 
Standard as follows as a protection against 
Bevanry, useful to churchgoers : 

“Coughing may be prevented by pressing on 

the nerves of the lips in the neighborhood of 
the nose, and’by pressing very hard on the top 
of the mouth.”’ 
& ....According to The Interior, “invitations 
were sent to all the Unitarian and Universal- 
ist ministers asking their co-operation’”’ in the 
revival services in Boston. We guess not. 

.-The picture of Representative Kelley, of 
Pennsylvania, “ cutting the double shuffle’’ at 
the Creole ball in New Orleans is one to hang 
up till the next election. 


Publisher's Bepartment. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly poco, in every case. 
No remedy known = 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tri friend 
and always proves true. 











Astoma.—Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy.— 
Prepared from a German recipe, obtained 
by the late Jonas Whitcomb, in Europe. It 
alle viated this disorder in his case, when all 
other appliances of medical skill had been 
abandoned by him in despair. In no case 
of a purely asthmatic character has it 
failed to give immediate relief. It contains 
no poisonous or injurious properties what- 
ever. An infant may take it with perfect 
safety. Josep Burnett & Co., Mavufac- 
turers and Proprietors, Boston. 





Tue Greatest Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, ae and Chest is 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


= . " 


An ARTICLE oF TRUE MERIT.— 
“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are the 
most popular article in this country or Eu- 
rope for Throat Diseases and Coughs, and 
this popularity is based upon real merit. 


KNOX THE HATTER. 


Tue Presidential question is at last set- 
tled, and new hats are now in order for all 
parties. Political differences should be 
promptly buried and the people should 
smile, shake hands all round, and then go to 
work. But what cana gentleman do with- 
out anewhat? That’s the question before 
the court; and Chief-Justice Knox is 
ready to try everycase of the sort which 
may come before him. Knox holds court 
daily at 212 Broadway. But all important 
up-town cases should at once be presented 
to his honor at his spacious rooms under the 
Fifth-Avenue Hotel. The fact is, Knox, un- 
like other judges, never makes a mistake in 
his decisions. He knows all about hats and 
al about fashions and qualities, from Alpha 
to Omega, and he is always ready for busi- 
ness. There is not a particle of red tape 
about Knox. His keen black eye detects 
instantly all shams—in old hats, we mean 
—and his superior judgment fits him emi- 
nently for his high vocation. Knox is 
popular with the people of all parties and 
all creeds. He talks fairly and deals justly 
with all men, and hence his numerous 
friends. Every man should have his due, 
and a liberal patronage is due to Knox. A 
single thought in conclusion. Knox is re- 
liable; Knox is responsible; Knox is a gen- 
tleman. We say this on a personal knowl- 
edge of the man for more than twenty-five 
years. 








Ristey’s Exrract or Witca HazEu.— 
This extract is in all respects equal in qual- 
ity and intrinsic merit to any preparation 
made, and is furnished to the world at one- 
half the price of similar compounds. While 
it is a rare boon for mankind, it is as much 
a necessity in every well- appointed stable. 
Its application in sprains and bruises, to 
which horses are so constantly liable, at 
once relieves pain, engenders rapid and 
healthy circulation in the wounded parts, 
and conduces to speedy recovery. Mr. C.F. 
Risley, the well-known wholesale druggist, 
of No. 71 Warren Street, this city, never 
did a more humane action than when he 
prepared this extract. It has been thor- 
oughly tested by prominent horsemen and 
in the large stables in this city, and found 
to be on a par with the best extracts of 
Witch Hazel ever offered to consumers, 
The time for extravagant prices for neces- 
sary articles is passed, and Mr. Risley strikes 
the keynote of reform in placing a low price 
upon this superior extract. He offers it in 
6-0z. bottles for 25 cents; pint bottles, 50 
cents. It can be procured of all druggists, 
or direct from the proprietor, Mr. Charles 
F. Risley, No. 71 Warren Street, New York 
City.—From Spirit of the Times, Feb. 17th. 


WHILE PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 
subdues irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, it is equally efficacious in its effect 
on the me. As a cure for Coughs, Colds, 
and Sore Throat it is, without exceptien, 
superior to any and all others. A teaspoon- 
ful taken hourly will cure the worst cold in 
two days. No one can afford to be with- 
out it. Ask your Druggist to get it for 
_ Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 

anufacturing Chemists, 163 William Bt., 
New York. 


(= For other Publisher’s Department 
matter see page 28. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


ATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB bes 
n ie world. The inventor has used 


e for 37 years, with be: andn 

Hour Drs his health—‘proof that “9 is the only true an 

rfect Dye. Harm! , instantaneous. No 
fisappointment; no ri joalous” ‘tints; na ed ihe 

lects of dyes; leaves the hair so 

tiful Black or Brown. Sold and properly apple applied at 
TCH R's ok gaeealnan it, N 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 4 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered — yd y fitted oe Bald 




















letected. Made gly at BATCH BLOWS 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 d st.. New York. 








GLASS ORNAMENTING COMPANY 
PLAIN AND COLORED EMBOSSED GLASS, 
for Banks, Offices, Vestibules, Cars,and Windows. 
ADVERTISING SIGNS FOR EVERY BUSINESS. 
Models. Trade Marks, Line Drawings, and names 
engraved upon plain or colored glass by our new 
HENRY W. & 


gery , Manager, 
and 155 Center, S. W. corner of Canal St., N. Y 








My Annual! Catalogue of Vegeintic and Flower 
Seed for 1877 isncw ready, and will be sent FREE to 
all who apply. Customers of last seas;n need not 
write for I offer one of the largest collections of 
vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed house in 
America.a large portion of which were grown on 
my six seed-farms. Printed directions for cultivation 
on each package. All seed sold from my hp nennait 
ment warranted to be both fresh and true to n 
so far that should itt prove otherwise I will refill ithe 
order gratis. As the »rigina! introducer of the Hub- 
bard and Marblehead Squashes, the Marblehead 
Cabbages, and a score of other new vegetables, 1 in- 
vite the grtzonane of of all - ~~ are anxious to have their 
seed fresi nd of the very best strain. New 


Ve etables a s cialty. 
*yAM AM mae RY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Ww. — DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st.. New York 
and 197 Lake st., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 





Engin Pum 

Finvures, Iron Pcurbs, Yar¢e 
Hydrants, Street Washers 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 182 





5, 000 SEWING MACHINES 


FOR SALE AS SAMPLES. 
SINGLY, ONEIN EACH NEIGHBORHOOD, WITH- 
OUT REGARD TO COST. 

These Sample Machines contain all our latest im- 
provements, and if they do not prove superior to 
@ny macbine in market they can be returned and 
money refunded. 

For particulars address 


LYON SEWINC MACHINE CO., 
40 East 12th Street, New York. 


ART IN STAINED GLASS. 


Americans should no longer import stained glass, 
for it is now proven at the Centennial that the home 

duction this beautiful art by Fitzpatrick & 

., Of Staten Island, excels all. ey have been 
awarded all honors. ese fine subject prize me 
morial windows are for sale, ee n Exhibition. 
Box €3, Stapleton, Staten Island. N. ¥ 








us <Y For Every Family. Ap- 
yy ot. proved and recommend- 

ed. Centennial Medal 
nd Diploma, Send for 

illustrated circular to 
L. Falk, 16sth Street, 


Near Third Ave. New York City, 
















WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 











To the Consumptive.—Wilbor’s Compound 
OF Cop LIVER OIL AND LIME, without possessing 
the very nauseating flavor of the articie as hereto- 
fore used, is endowed by the phosphate of lime with 
a healing ‘property, which renders the oil doubly effi- 
cacious. Remarkable testimonials of its efficacy can 
pe /. i tothose who desire to see them. Sold 

B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston. 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL, 


are air-tight and indestructible, preserving the body 
for years and protecting it from vermin, reptiles, or 
body-snatching. Their use prevents the spread of 
contagious diseases at funerals or elsewhere. 
Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets are made in all 
since. from the cheapest to the most expensive. 
Sold YM all NOMA NUFACT and S8extons. 


wr vere Pe urs age URING co., 


“SU LPHURET OIL OF ROSES.” 











oz. ont b 
of price. FLAVILLE, BRO THE 
to RP rie st., Boston, fang 

N.B.—AGENT WANTED IN EACH TOWN. 





COUCH SYRUP. 


Sellere’ Cough Syrup is the — and most 
popular Remedy for the Cure of Coughs, Colds, £ 
Croup, Hoarseness, and Lung Troubles. Read) 


—‘It Saved the Lives of my twochildren.” J. 
E. Youman, Long P, 0. Ills. ‘It cured my wife 
ofa terrible cold when every thing else fall- 
- Maurhoff, Alleghany City, Pa. Price, 
25e.: aft a If your druggist don't keep it, send for 
it Rk. B. SEL LERS & ( €o.. Pro s. Piisbured. Pa. 








ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


MAZARINE BLUE GLASS, 


in Quantities to Suit, at Lowest Market Rates, 


JOHN. H. POILLON, 


a 


% 


68 Murray Street. 


Importer and Dealer in French and American Window and Picture Glass. Orders by mail carefully and 
executed. 


promptly 
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WONDERFU! SUCCESS 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
“ORIENTAL CREAM,” 
OR 


Magical Beautifier. 


ITS FAME IS RAPIDLY SPREAD- 
ING OVER THE COUNTRY. 


See the Avalanche of Testi- 
monials Selected from 
Thousands in its Praise. 


A French Lady Writes : 


Mons. GOURAUD :—’Tis but an act of justice that 
I should spontaneously give you my unqualified test- 
imonial of the united efficacy, innocence, and frag- 
rance of your preparation for purifying and cleans- 
ing the skin. Byits use every pimple and freckle 
have vanished from my face. You should,mon ami, 
as it is so sovereign and charming a remedy for scat- 
ering all blemishes from our faces, call it le delice 
des dames. En un mot, je suis enchante de le cosmetique 
et jen vous remercie de tout mon ceur. 

EMILLE DESMOULINS, Madison Avenue. 


The Following from the Eminent 
Tragedienne, 


Nirs. D. P. Bowers. 


PARK THEATER, Brooklyn. 
Dr. GOURAUD :—Will you send six bottles of your 
“Oriental Cream ’’ to the above address, not forgete 
ting to be reasonable in price? Yours truly, 
Mrs. D. P. BOWERS. 


From the Countess De Bierski, 


A LEADING SOCIETY LADY. 


ROCHESTER, February 18th, 1867. 
Dr. Gouraud: 


DEAR SIR:—Please send me two more bottles of 
your charming * Oriental Cream,” by American Ex- 
press, and oblige Yours, respectfully, 

COUNTESS DE BIERSKI. 


From Miss Fannie Stockton, 


the Prima Donna of the Opera House. 


BUFFALO, December, 1866. 
Dr. T. F. GOURAUD :—I do not wish to put any- 
thing else in contact with my face,so delighted am I 
with this matchless cosmetic. Please send me ten 
bottles. 
FANNIE STOCKTON. 


An Echo from London. 


8 MONTPELIER SQUARE, LONDON, 8S. W.,? 

ENGLAND, September 25th, 1871. s 
Str: -Will you kindly inform me whether you 
have an agent in England where I could procure 
your * Oriental Cream ”’ for the complexion? If not, 
would you tell me what would be the smallest number 
of bottles you could send from New York; what 
would be the sum total, carriage free, of such a par- 
cel; and, lastly, how could 1 forward you the re- 
quired amount? [ think you would have a very great 


sale here. Yours, truly, 
; E. BERRIE 
DR. GOURAUD, New York. 


A Voice from London, England. 


24 TAVISTOCK ST., COVENT GARDEN, ? 
LONDON, W.C., Nov. 13th, 1871. "§ 


Le Journal des Modes ss 

Srr :—The fame of your “ Oriental ’ having reached 
me, I enclose you the value in stamps, and thank you 
to forward quickly. Will you be good enough to sup- 
ply with the price per gross, cash, with my name as 
agent on each bottle? Waiting your reply,I am 
faithfully yours, SAMUEL MILLER. 

Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD. 


From the Gem of the West. 


A lady friend, with the finest complexion we ever 
saw, told us that ‘*‘after reading the advertisement 
of Dr. Gouraud’s ‘Oriental Cream’ in our publication, 
a year ago, she purchased it, and now she would not 
be without it for all the gold in Chicago.” She fur- 
ther said that “‘ hundreds of friends had tried to dis- 
cover what she had used; but she had refused to in- 
form them,as she had prized it as asecret.” We 
have determined to make the matter public. Let our 
readers try it. Found at Dr. Felix Gouraud’s, 48 Bond 
Street, New York, and all druggists. 





ENDORSEMENT OF 
Gouraud’s “Oriental Cream” 


by the Distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre. 


A lady of the haut ton, a patient of Dr. Sayre, dis- 
coursing on the use of cosmetics heremarked to the 
lady: ** You are already aware, madame, that Iam op- 
posed to the use of cosmetics ; but, as you ladies will use 
them, Lrecommend Gouraud’s ‘ Oriental’ as the least 
harmful of all skin preparations.” 

“ Praise from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed.” 


Depot 48 Bond Street. New York. For Sale 
by Druggists. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
Agents in Montreal, Canada: Evans, Mercer & Co 





Lyman, Bro. & Co., Toronto. 


a. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(for week ending Friday, March 2d, 1877.) 





REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market is steady for all 
varieties, with a fair distributive trade. 
Holders are firm in their views and are not 
disposed to make concessions in order to 
effect sales. The Rio telegrams continue 
strong. Maracaibos.—The stock of old 
crop goods is nearly exhausted, and what 
is now arriving is new crop and the crop 
promises to be fine. Some few very choice 
Guatemala and Costa Rica Coffees have 
arrived. Old Government Javas are quiet 
and there is no material change in prices. 
We quote: 





Deemer n eee cere ee ee eeseee 


TEAS.—There has been but little doing 
in invoices, wnile the line trade has only 
been fair. Importers, however, are firm in 
their views and anticipate an active de- 
mand. There is nothing doing in Greens, 
aside from a fair consumptive demand for 
the better grades. Japans sell steadily at 
unchanged values. Oolongs are strong, 
with a tendency toward higher values, 
based on anticipated light receipts. We 
quote: 


WOW OR oases ce ptecncsstctgnaes 3 @% 
PMPs cadences caccsccoseeudeaaed 30 @65 
BEING ateiciec cig cisicsacsinnses dea oe 
Gunpowder... 30 
CONE Sk 60< vincacnee 75 





SUGARS.—During the week there has 
been a good demand from the interior, as 
well as from home trade, for all descrip- 
tions of Refined Sugars. The market closed 
strong, with a decided upward tendency. 
For export there is nothing doing, low 
gold premium and freights continuing to 
operate against theshipper. Raw Sugar.— 

arket is very dull under the pressure of 
free arrivals. This week the market has 
softened somewhat and prices are lower. 


We quote 

Cs Sc'ss these donetbonensenics — @l11l) 
JO errr reer — @ixX 
POWdeTOd..... .cccccscccccccccccces — @uxX 
Se, Te eveee — @IL 
White, Standard A, Grocers........ 114@11% 
Steam Hefned A.:. vcccccccccsvcces 10%@11 
Wes 20005. adtebacsciessecese 105£@10% 
a ei RA RRR 1014 (@1032 
MGI Ceo cece kcactacconccacacecces @ 9% 


MOLASSES.—We have nothing new to 
report in this line. Louisiana comes for- 
ward freely. The market is dull. Prices 
are decidedly in buyers’ favor. Fancy 
Molasses is rather scarce, except at full 
prices. Foreign.—Old crop is dull and un- 


changed. As yet there have been no 
arrivals of new grocery grades. We quote: 
New Orleans, New....... sw: ecekaales 45 @58 
EGUe I Nec crs cue ccceusewcscacesa 45 @58 
pi BO. Reentry. Perse 33 @36 


MRGMOOVNED 5. Fisinb ons s vbcdis bbesid 35 @38 


FISH.—Mackerel continue exceedingly 
dull. Some Nova Scotia are to hand per 
steamer; but in tbe absence of inquiry they 
will be stored. Dry Cod continue duil and 
prices are a trifle easier. George’s Bank seil 
in a small way. Box Herring are selling ex 
store at 19@20 cents for Scaled and 16@17 
cents for No. 1. There is only a limited in- 
quiry for Barrel Herring; but with a light 
stock in store holders are firm at previous 
—_ : “a quote: 

eorge’s Cod, eer _- 
Grand Bank one . ee eucaues cd 5 
Picklea, Scale, @ bbl........ 24 
Pickled Cod, @ bpl........... 5 
Mackerel : 
NG; 1 SRBC, . .cciin6 cds s desde Se 20 
PO no ep epepetehtere 10 
NGi BGG. oiocicviecwrseceveb ies 16 
10 
10 
8 


a 
R 


Ne FR ccsciccccssascsoucasa 
ING: © SMIROON . .cccceqescen ess 
No. 3 Medium................. 
Salmon, Pickled, # bbl., New.17 v0 
Herring, Scale, @ box......... — 18 20 
Herring, No. 1, @ box......... — 15 18 


SALT.—There is an absence of important 
demand for Factory Filled, the liberal 
receipts and large supply in store having a 
depressing effect on the market. Of Bulk, 
Turk’s Island is the only description that is 
sought after. Prices, however, remain 
firm. We quote: 


SSSSS8S S331 
@ELQLAH COLO 
CSR B aun 
Ssssss SSR 


se 
Ss 


Turk’s Island, @ bushel....... — 28 @— 30 
Liverpool, Ashton’s........... _-— 2 50 
Liverpool, other brands....... 1 10 1 2 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz..... --— 130 
In small bags, 40 in a obi..... — 6% 1% 
In small pockets. 100 ina bbl..— 3 8% 


ue TTT 


GENERAL MARKET, 


ASHES.—The demand is wholly of a 
jobbing character. Prices, however, re- 
main unchanged. We quote Pot 5 and 
Pearl 7 cents. The receipts first two 
months of the year have been 1,469 bbls., 
against 1,088 bbls. same time last year and 
1,446 bbls. same time the year before. 

BROOM CORN is dull and prices are 
nominal. We quote Short Green Brush 


6@7 cents, Green Hurl 54@64, Medium. 


a 4@5, and Red and Red Tipped 8@4, 
cash. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Thbe Flour mar- 
ket has been depressed and nearly all kind 
of State and Western have declined. Busi- 





ness has been slow in all departments, buy- 
ers having manifested the customary indis- 
position to operate on a declining market, 
in the hope or expectation of securing still 
better terms by delay. Prices have shown 
considerable irregularity, low Spring Wheat 


shipping extras and medium Winter Wheat 
extras having been least sought after, 
and, therefore, most depressed. The 
export trade has been in abeyance and the 
market left off tamely and unsettled for all 
shipping kinds. The home trade has been 
light, with prices of the high as well as the 
low es weak and'in favor of buyers. 
Southern Flour is lower and dull, export- 
ers and dealers holding off for a further 
decline. Rye Flour bas ruled dull, with 
prices in favor of buyers. Corn Meal is 
lower. We quote: 


Unsound Flour............. 5 ern 4 5 75 
SEAGS BUPSTBe. os ccc ec ccc ccc ces 5 5 70 
Biehe NOL Ds oils devisesicie cwlt ase 4 4 47 
LECT Te PEP Ee 5 6 00 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 6 7% 
. e Hite... .58 7 8 50 
Minnesota Common to Fancy..... 6 8 50 
bs New Process........... 10 50 
Southern Flour.............seee0 5 8 50 
Rye Flour.............-. deidiniel <nigate + » 5 00 
CE eee ere 80@ 3 40 
Buckwheat Fiour, per 100 Ibs..... 3 25@ 3 60 


GRAIN.—The depression in the Wheat 
market continues, and a further decline in 
both Spring and Winter growths is to be 
noted, with a light trade, the cables afford- 
ing no encouragement to shippers, while 
the millers have not operated beyond the 
bare exigencies imposed by recent con- 
tracts for Flour, which is also declining. 
The exports during the Winter have been 
the lightest for a good many years, and yet 
the chief dependent markets of Europe 
have had ample supplies from California 
and elsewhere; and, though the crop of the 
Atlantic States and Canada last year was 
undoubtedly short, there must bea good 
deal yet remaining in the interior to come 
forward after the resumption of navigation. 
At all events, there is likely to be no dearth 
of supplies anywhere, and, in the absence 
of war, it will be extremely difficult, in the 
opinion of most operators, to sustain prices 
on the present basis. Rye remains firm 
but quiet. Barley remains dull, with the 
market depressed. Corn is the turn 
cheaper. Oats opened firmer on a specu- 
lative demand, which, subsiding, the mar- 
ket closed weak with part of the advance. 
The market for all kinds of Beans is dull 
and weak and on Medium a further de- 
cline of 5 cents has been submittedto. We 

uote: 





HEAT: 

WINS I aicads ccccdecccuces 150 @16 
White Western................ 150 @1 68 
White Southern. ms pominal. 
No. 1 Milwaukee.............. 148 @1 49 
No. 2 Milwaukee............0. 141 @1 438 
No. 1 Chicago........0.sceeses nominal. 
No. 2 Se shiek oeiamakee 1 38 1 40 
Amber Michigan.............. 1 35 1 60 
J a Sa tee er en 85 _ 
Rye, Western..........scecees 383 @ — 
Ng sncdagdacdcenaccdaekee 65 @1 05 
Corn: 

Southern White..............- 58 63 
Southern Yellow.............. 7 60 
Western White............... 58° 60 
Western Yellow..............- 58 59 
Oats: 

Se et cokdcndacecedseusceen 50 @ 57 
WOMUNNNN SS 5 ot cbse saeco 41 55 
BEANS; 

Marrow, New........eeseeeees 2 05 2 60 
POG. NOWeses cacccccccecc 1 95 2 20 
White Kidney. New........... 2 65 2 70 
Red Kidney, New.......+...+- 270 @2 7% 
EUGE (EMG cs occccccaucasescece 270 @2 7% 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market for 
Beef Cattle was not especially active, but 
there was sufficient demand to consume 
the entire receipts, and the prices realized, 
though not very satisfactory, were about 
equar to those current at the date of our 
last. The sales were at 103@12 cents for 
strictly prime to extra Steers, to dress. 57 
@58 lbs. to the gross cwt. ; 94@10 cents for 
medium to fair, to dress 56 Ibs.; and 88@9 
for light Native and ordinary Texas, to 
dress 55 lbs. The better qualities of Milch 
Cows were in request, but poor grades were 
neglected. The quotations are $40@$70, 
calf included. There is considerable in- 
quiry for heavy-fed Calves, and sales are 
easily effected at 4@5 cents. With liberal 
receipts of both Sheep and Lambs and a 
demand only moderate, prices have ruled 
to some extent in buyers’ favor. The range 
was $5@$6.65 per 100 lbs. Dressed Hogs 
were quiet at 62@6j cts. for Western and 
78@7% for City. The receipts for the week 
were 8,480 Beef Cattle, 71 Cows, 9,018 
Calves, 24,107 Sheep, and 20,255 Hogs. 

HAY.—There isa fair steady demand, 
and previous prices are supported, avis 
to the moderate receipts and stock. e 
quote North River Shipping 70 cents, Re- 
tail qualities 70@95, Clover 50@60, and 
Salt 55@60. Straw is meeting with rather 
more inquiry, and prices are quoted steady. 
The rates are : for Long Rye 75@80 cents, 
Short do. 60@65, and Oat 55@65, cash. 

GUANO AND FERTILIZERS.—Peru- 
vian Guano is in fair jobbing. demand. 
Fertilizers steady. We quote: 


Per Ton. 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 = 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 00 


Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 ae 9 





Ae } 
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«Acid Phosphate 

= bs Pure Bone Meal 

- ae Raw Bone 8. 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 
Matfield Fertilizers...:.. 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
Guinniplec Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 
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juinnipiac Fer. Pine Is). Guano. 
Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 


Ground Raw Bone.............- 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels). ... 
Bose Flomr........ccocccecsoces +0 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 ang 
Wood Ashes, # bushel 1 

PROVISIONS.—On the strength of more 
favorable Western dispatches the market 
for Hog products rallied a little on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday; but yesterday the 
advices from the packing centers were less 
satisfactory and the improvement of the 
two preceding days was about all lost, 
“spot” Lard alone closing a trifle higher 
Exporters, with low gold and unfavorable 
cables, have operated sparingly, and the 
adjustment of prices has developed mainly 
upon speculators. The other departments 
have ruled dull, with prices for the most 
part favoring buyers. We quote: 


RSSRER SESKRASRESSS 
S88sss sssssssssssss 


s 
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BEEF: 

Plain Mess, bbl..........-seeee0e 10 12 00 
WRN Mec a ncccccccceccecees 12 13 00 
Prime Mess, tierce..............19 1 00 
Packet, bbl.......... Cmlasawuaed 14 15 00 
City Extra India Mess, tierce....25 50 
PORE: 

Mess, Western.......e.s0+ sees 15 16 00 
Prime, Western...........s0se08 12 12 75 
eM Ec eccccducecccccceccee 14 75@15 00 
LarD: 

West. Steam, tcs., pr.,# 100 Ibs.10 20 @10 25 
City Steam, tierces............ 10 00 10 124 
Kettle-rendered....... aaaenae nominal, 
NOs ET WOO, 6 5 5. Eee 9 50 9 75 
Refined.......... edned<ctnonee 9 2 10 75 
Hams: 

BOR hdc cece sicnces eciconsins 10 10 
MERRIE Gdccéwdcqecededecue “as 104,@1016 
SHOULDERS: 

IE x6 ok o-g ncdnacachacaataaae aks = rer 
MOEN ck cc ccccccscccccecabcos 7 @ 
Bacon, Dry Salted............+0+e0e 8%@ 9. 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK. — The 
market is quiet. We quote: 
DomEstic RaGs: 


White City, @ fb............ qanasces 5(@ 6 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)...... 3 3% 
Cille CeO os da 5 shes ccc cccaceas - ¥@1 
PAPER STOOK: 
Imperfections..........scccccsececes 84@ 3 
No. 1 White Shavings.............+. 54@ 5 
Book Stock (solid).............s000 4@ 4 
Common Papers..........+esseesees 1 14 


WOOL.—The movement continues light, 
the demand, as a rule, being confined to 
small parcels. Holders, however, are firm 
at previous rates. We quote: 

American Xxx 


eee reer eeraseeee 


seat wees ewes eres eesee 


Smyrna, Unwashed 
Smyrna, Washed............... 

Cal. gp Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 8 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium.. 24 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 21 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 15 


———— 
PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market for State Butter 
has been inan unsettled, depressed, and 
unsatisfactory position. We have had a 
moderate local demand, a light business 
with the Eastern and our neighboring 
cities, and a fair export inquiry. Prices 
have favored the buyer throughout the list. 
Western prime fresh has been salable and 
steady; but the quality of some of the 
marks shows a deterioration, and such 
hang fire at the prices asked. Shippers 
have taken the better grades toa fair ex- 
tent. We quote: 





State, Dairies, firkins and tubs....... 15 
State, half-firkin tubs............... 

State, Welsh tubs, fair to prime..... 17 1 
State, very poor.......... sidiasedace 13 @15 
Western, Creamery........... cocc cet 5 
Western, firkins............ssceseese 13 17 
Western, Dairy, tubs........... oaeeean 19 
Western, Factory, tubs.............- 14 

RON OE a oc cadence cent «sespacess 13 @15 


State, Factory, fancy September..... 154@16 
State, Factory, fair to prime......... 34% @151¢ 
State, Factory, poor to fair.. ... 10 13 
State, Farm Dairy, poor to prime....10 14 
Western, Factory, Sept., fancy...... 144,@15 
Western, Factory, to fine...... 13 @l4 
Western, Factory, fair to good...... 11¥@13hy 
Western, Factory, skimmed......... 6 8 


EGGS.—The supply has been larger and 
the demand has increased. Fora day or 
two holders have asked 15 cents for best 
marks; but have, as a rule, only obtained 
that price from the grocery trade. We 

uote: 


ersey, e barrels.............20- 15 
State and Sic edbdtedne's visage 144¢; 
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FRUITS:—Receipts of Apples.are large 
ahd thedemand light. ‘are doin 
little or nothing, as advices from ab 
indicate that the stock sent forward arrived 
in bad condition. Cranberries are held at 
unchanged rates, but the demand continues 
light. rida Oranges arescarce and firm. 
No barrels arrive and crates of sound stock 
sell readily at quotations, We quote: 


APPLES: 

Western N. Y., selected winter.... 1 7 
Western N. Y., mixed lots......... 1 506 
‘Mixed lots, poor to fair..... sdep cok 
CRANBERRIES : 


oO! Owrowew rere 
Slisss2s Sas 
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Mass.and R. L.,large bbl.,fairtopr.. 7 
ORANGES : 
Florida, per bbl.......... Sis cesve if 12 50 
Florida, per DoxX..........00.+0  S 750 
DRIED FRUITS.—Apples are ruling 
inactive and with the tone of the market in 
buyers’ favor. Peeled Peaches are very 
dull. We havéheard of no transactions in 
Plunts for several days. Cherries are dull. 
Blackberries are very quiet. Raspberries 
plenty and lower to sell. We quote: 


eaches, peeled, choice............. 20 23 
Peaches, unpeeled, halves...... ll 12 
Peaches, unpeeled; quarters. =o 10 
Blackberries, 1876, prime... . 8 8i¢ 
Cherries, 1876, prime...... 17 @18 





Poe 
HOPS.—Sbippers’ wants appeas to be 
very moderate this week. Brewers are 
buying very sparingly and we see no spec- 
ulative inquiry. Prices nominally un- 
changed, but with a tendency in buyers’ 


favor. We quote: 

Crop of 1876, State, fancy........... 15 17 
Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime..... 10 @l4 
Crop of 1876, Eastern..............+. 7 13 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime..... 7 @il 


POTATOES.—There is a moderate in- 
quiry for Irish at quotations. Prices rather 
weak. A few extra State Rose and Peach- 
blow sell at $3.62}. Sweet are plenty and 
very dull. We quote: 

Dermal PEF WOE. < «0 occa es cccdeses $6 7 00 
Peach-blow, hn” ERA ies ae 8 pa rtd 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... 3 37@3 75 
Peerless, prime, double-headed bbls. 3 50 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl... 4 50 

POULTRY.—Live Povuttry.—Receipts 
have been liberal and the demand light. 
Ducks and Geese have remained steady, but 
Fowls, Chickens, and Turkeys have heavily 
declined. There are more offering than 
find buyers at the close. We quote: 
Feopleg DOF 10. outa. oo see cicadddcee lk 13 





Chickens, ‘* ........ 1 12 
Reowtem, “ 22.24. Ee 10 
Tarkeys, “ dgisscedii - n@ 13 
Ducks, per pair, A 1 12 
Geese, y ..-112@20. 


DReEssED.—Receipts have been very large 
for the season, especially of estern. 
Prices have quite generally favored the 
buyer and 6n Western stock there has been 
a heavy decline. We quote: 


TA dcnddbigeuhndacamaaead 10 15 
Chleketiessd 3D. cbt 8 i. deanna ee 10 15 
WOWAV I 646. civ  veceddscVesets 14 
Ducks..... enn nen mmaminean - 12 18 

Cb ads deicrsdececdceqecaaens 8 2 


SEEDS.—Clover Seed is ruling dull and 
buyers obtain slight advantages for the lots 
arriving. Timothy Seed moves rather 
slowly, but is steady. We quote: 

Clover, Western, 1876, prime,per Ib. 15 é, 153¢ 
“« Sta lb 15 16 

10 

1 75 


ee ee 





TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


e in Lots to Suit Customers. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZER® 
and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 

SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 


The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


E. & 0. WARD, 


Produce Commission Merchants 


and Sole Agents for Alex. Hornby 
Steam-Cooked Cereals, 


279 WASHINGTON ST., N. ¥. 


BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 








THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
D. 8. WILTB ER, 


Proprietor, 
233 N. 2d Street, Philadelphia 














mts wanted ev 








Sieecinr Ace 
SORT WELLS 0 Vesey Bt, ipye PO, Box 12st. 


\ 
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NOVELTIES 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


have now open a choice assortment of novel effects in 


CACHEMIRE BOURETTES, 

* DAMASSE, 

“ MATELASSE, 
DAMASSE CREPES; 
ARMURE and-SATIN FACONNE, 
BLACK and WHITE CANTON CREPES, 
STRIPED and CHECKED SUMMER SILKS. 
PLAIN COLORED TAFFETAS and FAILLES, 

all the latest colorings, 

together with an EXTENSIVE STOCK of 


BLACK SILKS, 


from the most CELEBRATED MANUFACTURERS 
and at 


LOWER PRICES 


than the same grade of goods have been offered in 
many years, 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


NEW CARPETINGS. 


WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING OUR 


SPRING IMPORTATION 


Axminster, Moquette, Wilton, and 
Brussels Carpetings, 


comprising a very Choice Collection of the 


NEWEST STYLES AND DESIGNS. 


ALSO FRESH STOCKS OF 


AMERICAN CARPETINGS, 


Brussels, Tapestry, and Ingrain. 
Oil Cloths and Linoleum, 
Persian Rugs, Mats, etc., etc. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Go,, 


Broadway and !9th Street. 

















Financial, 
ADVERTISING AS A BUSINESS. 





WE priat this week, from the enterpris- 
ing firm of George P. Rowell & Co., of this 
city, the largest business advertisement, we 
believe, ever offered to any weekly. journal 
in this country. It occupies five full pages 
and will, of course, attract general atten- 
tion. Messrs. Rowell & Co, are sagacious 
men, and know very well where to go 
when they desire to make an announcement 
which shall reach the business men in every 
section of the United States. Tue INDE- 
PENDENT has for more than a score of 
years been favored with far more advertis- 
ing patronage than any other religious pa- 
per; and during the past five years its re- 
ceipts from that source have, doubtless, 
been more than double the amount given 
to any other weekly. 

We have enlarged the paper this week to 
36 pages, and give our subscribers, there- 
fore, as much reading-matter as usual, and 
about one-third more than can be found in 
any other similar journal. 

We have at last a President and.a Gov- 
ernment which has the respect and confi- 
dence of the people of the whole country— 
filibusters. and bulldozers only excepted. 
Men of both parties believe in the integrity 
of President Hayes and also believe that we 
have now a fair prospect of permanent 





peace and prosperity. Business men have 
waited long and patiently for the ‘good 
time coming ”’; and, thanks to a kind Prov- 
idence, it has at last appeared. Those who 
are enterprising, conservative, and econom- 
ical—traits which should always go to- 
gether—will, without doubt, now have a 
good measure of success. Those who are 
engaged in a legitimate business, if they 
would prosper, should make their business 
known to the public. We can point to nu- 
merous men and firms in every direction 
who attribute most if not all their success 
to judicious advertising. Many an honest 


man is. engaged in a good business and de- 


serves to prosper, but does not. His goods 


‘are desirable and would sell, but the facts 


concerning them are unknown to the public. 
He makes limited sales, and he finally rusts 


out and finds himself a discouraged, brok- 


en merchant. In these days there must be 
untiring enterprise, with integrity, tact, and 
capital, or there will be no solid basis for 
success. As to the matter of advertising, 
it is now regarded in almost all quarters as 
indispensable, even by the most wealthy and 
best-known firms. Many a well-planned en- 
terprise has failed entirely just for the want 
of proper advertising. Some men advertise 
by ‘‘ fits and starts,” and, hence, do not 
obtain a full return on their investment. 
Others start off well; but just as soon as 
they begin to reap any considerable benefit 
they stop short, ‘‘ to see how the experiment 
works.” Such partial success often results in 
an entire failure. We will give an illustra- 
tion of our meaning. The officers of a large, 
well-known, and very deserving corpora- 
tion, desiring to extend and perfect its busi- 
ness facilities, projected sundry improve- 
ments, which would in their estimation be 
very beneficial to the public and especially 
to the stockholders. To accomplish the ob- 
ject desired, they offered their securities 
(which were good) to the public by adver- 
tisements, and they were being so rapidly 
taken that, to use their own words, ‘‘they 
did not know what to do with the money.” 
They commenced their improvements, be- 
lieving that all the capital required would, 
according tothe look of things, be forth- 
coming as wanted. They felt strong, with- 
drew their advertisements from the news- 
papers, loaned out carefully the money they 
had received, and‘ trusted to luck” in 
regard to the future. A change in the 
money market, bowever, soon occurred. 
The sales of their securities in the mean- 
time had stopped almost entirely, and the 
directors were soon fearful that they would 
not get the money to finish what they had 
undertaken. The panic finally came, and 
a good, worthy, henest corporation, man- 
aged by sound New York capitalists, was 
damaged to the extent of millions of dol- 
lars by the imprudence of its directors. 
It has been crippled ever since and has 
paid no dividends. ‘‘ Had we not stopped 
advertising,” said one of the officers to us, 
‘we should, without doubt, have had all 
our money, and then could have finished a 
work which would have been an honor to 
us aS managers and profitable to all as 
stockholders.” He added: ‘I tell you, sir, 
the great mistake we made was in stopping 
our advertising. We had a sure thing, and 
ought to have gone ahead until we had sold 
all our securities.” 

With a new era now dawning upon us, 
we hope to see new zeal and new enter- 
prise. The nation is sound to the core, and 
business men everywhere, all over the coun- 
try, have, we think, a brilliant future. 





MONEY MAREET. 





Tue first visible effects of the counting 
in of President Hayes on Friday was an 
advance on the general list of active railroad 
shares at the Stock Exchange, when Union 
Pacific jumped up about 9 per cent, fol- 
lowed by the other stocks in a much lower 
degree. The real cause of the advance in 
Union Pacific, however, was soon discov- 


Tee See EP SND ENT. 


and Wabash, 1} per cent. 








ered to be that a change had been effected 
in the direction of Chicago and Rock Island 
and the Northwestern roads. Three of the 
directors in each of these roads had resigned, 
and the remaining directors elected Sidney 
Dillon, Oliver Ames, and Jay Gould to fill 


the vacancies. In this way Gould carries 
the influence of Union Pacific into the 
roads which connect Omaha with Chicago. 
It is rumored that David Dows and two 
others of the Rock Island and Northwest- 
ern directories are to become directors in 
the Union Pacific. Whether these changes 
will produce any improvement in the in- 
trinsic value of these roads will be seen by 
and by; but for the present the effect will 
be to create a ‘‘bullish” feeling on the 
Stock Exchange and make things generally 
lively in Wall Street. 

Another palpable effect of the counting 
in of the Republican President has been a 
fall in the price of gold to the lowest point 
it has touched yet, 1043. The gold market 
opened at 105 on Monday, the 26th ult., and 
advanced to 1058; but it closed on Satur- 
day, the 3d insf., at 104 11-16. 

The general drift of speculation may be 
inferred from the prices of the leading 
securities dealt in at the Stock Exchange, 
as compared with those of the previous 
Saturday. The advance was in North- 
western of 14; Northwestern, preferred, 
2}; Rock Island, 14; Pittsburgh, 1}; Con- 
solidation Coal, 1; D., L., and Western, 
3+; Delaware and Hudson, 2; Erie, $; Har- 
lem, 4; the St. Joseph stocks, 4; Illinois 
Central, +; Lake Shore, 1}; Michigan Cen- 
tral, 4; Morris and Essex, 5; St. Paul, 8; 
N. Y. Central, }; Ohios, #; the Quicksilver 
stocks, 3@1; Union Pacific, 6; Western 
Union, #; A. and P. Telegraph, 2; and the 
Mariposaz, 1 per cent. 

There was a decline in some of the other 
stocks, which indicated an unsettled feel- 
ing. The falling, off was in C., B., and 
Quincy of 54g; Chicago and Alton, 14; Erie, 
preferred, 1; New Jersey Central, 14; Pa- 
cific Mail, +; Panama, 3; Fort Wayne, 2; 
Rensselaer and 
Saratoga closed at 96, but had sold at 99; 
Albany and Susquehanna at 70 bid. 

Government securities were unchanged 
in quotations and state bonds were gen- 
erally steady; but Louisiana consols ad- 
vanced 3 per cent. Railroad bonds are 
without material change, except in the 
case of the bonds of Central New Jersey, 
which have undergone a further decline 
of 10 per cent. for consols and 4 per cent. 
for convertibles. 

Twomore calls were made by the Treas- 
ury Department, of $10,000,000 each, for 
5-20s during the week, which will make 
$100,000,000 of 1865s of the May and No- 
vember issues, to be converted into 4} per 
cents. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday is re- 
garded as a favorable one, although it 
shows a decrease in the surplus reserve of 
$1,108,700, which is still $1,911,500 in ex- 
cess of the surplus at the corresponding 
time last year. The following were the 
figures of the changes for the week ending 
March 8d: 


Totals. Changes. 
EDGES 200 .cccccesceccccbesed $259,100,400 Inc. $348,700 
PRLis cecoapessccceccecctps 28,498,900 Dec. 876,000 
Legal-tender 43,227,800 Dec. 1,485,500 
Deposits .......seesees cove 227,100,000 Dec. 2,211,200 
OURAN, 0 cccccscedcseccce 15,583,500 Dec. 2,800 


The money market continues in a very 
easy condition, witha superfluity of loan- 
able funds. Borrowers are readily accom- 
modated on call loans at 2} to 34 per cent. 
on miscellaneous securities, while the terms 
have been 4 per cent. lower on loans on 
Government securities. 

The appointment of Senator Sherman, of 
Ohio, to a seat in the new Cabinet as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury gives general satis- 
faction in Wall Street, as he is known to 
be thoroughly conservative in his financial 
principles and an orthodox hard-money 
mav. It may be safely assumed that noth- 
ing will be done to prevent the resumption 
of specie payments on the Ist of January, 
1879, and everybody may shape their finan- 
cial arrangements to harmonize with that 
event. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MAROM 8d, 1877. 


Bankers’ & Brekers’ Association. 980 90 








4 Butchers’ and Drovers’.......... _ 120 
Central National...............- 102 — 
Chatham..........0. ie mation _ 133 
RONMNONE «is so daksapianeraseas ncn 951 
Bis os sisida Sec tetowdeeeckve _ 2 
COMMEECE.. f. Feibe Set... Seeete dl 112 112 
RIN oo ins cc cc sda 70 _ 
Corn Exchange..........-sssees 125 _ 
DUGG TARO nigics spline saad crewe 200 _ 
Fourth National........ .....2 100% ~=:101 
MUR hs des ttk andisoih. 150 _ 
Gallatin National................ 10514 _ 
German American.............0¢ — 69 
Importers’ and Traders’......... 180 _ 
Leather Manufacturers’......... — 180 
Manhattan......... aarenimmeese® 135 _ 
ONDE Sis ciaia Sieh is bea Sien'ntessens _ 90 
MITE Soe cise vacsnnesdeeesecws 110 _ 
EO ONOR. 6 iraicceee'seenecesaes 135 13744 
jaa a 1181g — 
MGEEGDOUBED « o.5:6.0cccscisinpescccee —_— 133 
PIE aos 6 65. CM Ua aie enon rears _— 99 
2) a Ea AO See 115 — 
MEE se vcniacasnnlcetickiccaicaeeaes 114 -- 
BOOS Boiss ct a casdes sve ae aesaetcie _ 140 
PNM RI Sih asisi5 ic'oayasesalachs via wiécalage osseiate 100 —- 
ey errr ree 9716 ak 
Shoe and Leather............... 115 122 
Sts (Nicholas... .cis iss eek od eek 100 — 
EON Ps. BER 130 — 





Office of FISK & HATCH, 5 Nassau St., 


New York, JAN. 16TH, 1877. 
The demand for Government Bonds for in- 
vestment 1s now more general and widespread, 
among all classes, than at any previous period 
for a long time. 
quiries from intending investors for informa- 


To meet the numerous in- 


tion on the subject, we have published, for 
gratuitous distribution, a new and revised 
edition of owr “* Memoranda Concerning Gov- 
ernment Bonds,” copies of which may be had 
upon application. 

(a Holders of the Five-Twenties recently 
called in, maturing April 10th, who desire to 
remnvest the proceeds, can receive their full 
value in cash, or in exchange for other Gov- 
ernment Bonds, at our office. 


FISK & HATCH. 


|QPER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value. Inoversix years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land. Send for par- 
ticulars and references. 

.B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. ; or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 
Pine Street, New York 








The Bridge that has Carried you Sately Over 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
Cy, known all over New England and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its field and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. If acertain 
Ten per Cent. will satisfy you, address for Circulas 
and ferences ACTUAR ? ** Kansas, Missouri, and 
Central lldnots Loan Agency,’ Jacksonvilie, Lilinois. 


COUNTY AND CITY BONDS 


BEARING 7,8,and 1O PER CENT. 








These Securities are safe and reliable—especially 
desirable for Investments. Send for Price List. 


A. W. BEASLEY & C0., 


NO. 12 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Safe and Profitable Investment. 


To parties sending us by New York draft or post- 
office Order sums of $25, $20, and $100 or $200 we are 
issuing Certificates of Deposit, bearing interest us fol- 
lows: If left three months, eight per cent. per annum ; 
if left four to six months, ten per cent. per annum; 
if left nine totwelve months, TWELVE per cent. per 
annum. Our certificates, with interest as above 
stated, will be paid at maturity at our own office or the 
banking house of MESSRS. WINSLOW, LANIER & 

.. New York. on presentution, either in person or 
through any reliable bank or banker in the United 
States. The members of our firm have been resi- 
dents of Kansas for over twenty-two years, are well 
known here and can give abundant reference to de- 
positors as to business character. We are doing a reg- 
ular Loan, Collection, and Exc -— ness, and at 
this time have facilities for handling such sums as 
we have mentioned so as to afforda fair profit to 
ourselves, even after paying the above rates of in- 
terest, and a SURE and PROMPT return of the money 
when due. Address 


JOEL K. GOODIN & SONS, 
OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 


Capital ...... $ 800,000 00 
Cash Surplus ... 1,642,882 59 


Cross Assets, 














Jan. ist, 1877 . . $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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Commercial. 
THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Tue following is a recapitulation of the 
public debt statement for the first of the 
present month: 

Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 





Bonds at 6 per Cent..........csceeeseeeeeee $ 934,877,060 00 

Bonds at 5 per cent........cecceccesseeeees 712,820,450 00 

Bonds at 4} per cent, ............eeeeeeee 50,000,000 00 

Total Principal... .- $1,697,697 500 00 

Total Interest..... Fs 26,717,331 22 
Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 

Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent........ 14,000,900 00 
pF ee er ery ett prendre ee 70,000 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
PRSONEE racic ccciacccbcgkstapeccacaqacosegs $869,860 26 
es eee SRE ers 158,418 17 


Debt Bearing no Interest. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes...., $364,304,851 50 









Certificates Of deposit..............eeeeeee 34,445,000 00 
Fractional currency............4 seseeeees 2,443,442 35 
Coin certificates...........cccecccssssecesse 52,146,700 00 
Total principal........... . $475,330.971 85 
Total unclaimed interest... Be 8,707 03 
Total Debt. 
VRMBCIPOM, 54 cisepicnnddsouddeth Sede. iatce $2,195 ,658,332 11 
EREOPEBE:. 60.0 00s dsrvrcrsesydectensweccueede 26,954,456 42 
Total $2,222 612,788 53 
Nita sticsndasisanineisceinscbedanianinn $90,263,771 41 
QUIN on cia 5 om conch oases se €, Oe aianasicie 9,122,874 05 
Special deposits held for redemption of 
certificates of deposit, as provided by 
PW veccsciccntvesscocthanectes Wdgdasdcaouee 34,445,000 00 
ON is sss ties dniesa peasenn dies ennsey $138 ,831,645 49 
Debt, Less Cash in the Treasury. 
Bebruary 1st, 1877.......ccccccetscccoccecs 2,090,851,572 10 
SEARO IIE Ti esiisccccsasinecdctesscccesecs 2,088,781,143 04 
Decrease of debt during the month..... $2,070,429 06 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1876.... 10,658,201 95 


Bonds Issued to the Pacific Railroad Companies, Interest 

Payable in Lawful Money. 
Principal outstanding...............e.e000 
Interest accrued and not yet paid....... 


$64,623,512 00 
64,623,512 00 


Interest paid by the United States...... 34,018,923 78 
Interest repaid by transportation of 

MOO 5 cin concag Vaesanaenenancecades 7,004,553 52 
Balance of interest paid by the United 

OMNOUE Sa cdirvcsccceaecscrtadcadeaeedtaeres 27,014,370 25 


The decrease of the debt during the last 
month amounts to $2,070,429.06, and the 
total decrease since June 30th, 1876, i 

$10,658,201.95. Thecash in the Treasury, 
including special deposits held for redemp- 
tion of certificates of deposits by law, was 
$138,831,645.49, of which $90,263,771.41 
were coin and $9,122,874.05 were currency. 
The outstanding fractional currency 
amounts to only $2,443,442. 35. 





DRY GOODS. 


As the counting in of President Hayes 
was not completed until Friday morning, 
there has not been sufficient time yet for the 
full effect of that disposition of the Presi- 
dential question to be manifested. A direct 
influence, however, has been felt in the 
tone of the market and a more cheerful 
feeling among all classes of merchants. 
For nearly nine months the people of the 
country have been vigorously engaged in 
President-making, and this interruption to 
business and the misappropriation of large 
sums of money for political purposes have 
seriously interfered with legitimate busi- 
ness enterprises. But the trouble is now 
at an end, the people are free to attend to 
their business and concentrate their thoughts 
upon their own proper affairs. That a 
wholesome revival of confidence among 
commercial men of all: classes will be one 
of the immediate and happy results of the 
election of President Hayes there can be 
no question. 

The business of the past week was less 
active than some had hoped for; but there 
was no reason to complain, and a fair 
movement in domestic cottons was report- 
ed. The New England mills, with few 
exceptions, are all running on full time. A 
report from Woonsocket, R. I., says that, 
with the exception of the warp mill near 
Vernon Bridge, which is only partially oc- 
cupied, every millin town is running all 
its machinery, with the exception of one, 
perhaps, which will soon have everything 
going. The woolen mills are running ten 
hours and the cotton mills eleven per day. 

There is no notable changes in the mar- 
ket for domestic cotton fabrics of any 
kind. Some of the large jobbing houses 
have been making special ‘“‘ drives,” but 
not to the extent of disturbing prices. The 
exports of cotton goods continue on a very 
encouraging scale. There were shipped to 
foreign ports during the week 1,342 pack- 
ages from New York and 96 packages 
from Boston, and, with those previously 
reported from both markets, reach the ag- 
gregate of 11,801 packages, against 8,691 
packages for the same time in 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtingsare in steady 
demand at firm prices, and the standard 
makes of sheetings are sold largely ahead 
of the supply; and while this condition of 
things continuesa reduction of prices is 








not at ali likely to take place. In all the 
different makes prices)are's 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are un- 
changed in price and the market may be 
called firm; but the sales are without much 
activity in any of the favorite makes, while 
in some of the “outside” makes there is a 
slight weakening of prices, but not suffi- 
cient to effect a change in quotations, 

Print-cloths are a shade lower, the prices 
of 64 extras ranging from 4} to be. There 
is a dail ra a of stock in first 
hands. And while such continues to be 
bo case higher prices are not to be looked 

or. 

Prints are in fair demand and a revision 
of prices in several instances has induced a 
greater degree of activity. The auction 
sale of Richmond prints on the 1st inst., at 
7 cents, has had the effect of steadying 
the market. There is a good business 
doing in shirtings and in wide prints and 
the jobbers are generally active. Since the 
great sale of the 1st inst. Richmond fancies 
are quoted at 714 cents. 

Ginghams are in active demand for the 
new styles of dress goods and prices are 
well maintained. 

Cheviots are inactive and checks and 
stripes are selling less insole than usual at 
this season of the year; but prices are 
without quotable change. 

Corset jeans and satteens are in good de- 
mand and orders are ahead of production 
for the favorite makes. Prices are firmly 
maintained. 

In other descriptions of cotton goods the 
market is quiet, but prices are unchanged. 

Dress goods continue to sell freely and 
many duplicate orders are given for some 
of the more favorite styles. 

Fancy hosiery is in active demand and 
the chief trouble is in executing orders. 

Woolen goods are selling to a fair extent 
at steady prices, but there is no active move- 
ment in any special direction. 

Black cloths and black doeskins are quiet, 
although the clothiers are making moderate 
purchases at steady prices. 

Fancy cassimeres and all-wool suitings 
are in very fair demand, with some liberal 
sales at steady prices. Most of the mills 
that have been a on light spring 
goods are on the point of changing to heavy 
work. 

Worsted coatings of the finer qualities 
are selling very well and esa are steadily 
maintained. 

Kentucky jeans are in small demand, but 
the agents are well employed in deliveries 
of old orders. 

Satinets are in fair demand at unchanged 
prices, but the business in these goods is 
rather irregular. 

Foreign dry goods are by no means active, 
but the demand is moderately good for the 
season. Dress goods of new styles—mate- 
lasse, figured mohairs, and plain cash- 
meres—are selling to a fair extent and the 
indications are favorable to a more active 
market. As the season advances dress 
silks and black silks are in good demand 
and prices are less liable to fluctuation now 
that gold has fallen below 5 per cent. The 
business in white goods and linens is im- 
proving; but millinery articles do not yet 
begin to show much activity and they will 
hardly be in much demand before the end 
of the Lenten season. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, March 5th, 1876. 














PRINTS, 
Albion ............. 74|Mallory...... onenagee 
Allens..........00- 744|Manchester........ 7% 
American.......... 74¢|Merrimack, D - 1% 
Arnold «eaten do: CA IAMIRRL, ato 30 e600 ree 
Cocheco, L......-. 714| Pacific ............ 76 
Dunnells.........- ¥Y|Richmond. ....... 7 
Freeman.. ....... 63¢)Simpson’s Mourn’g 73¢ 
oo elas als 7 |Sprague........... 744 
Gloucester........ 744|Wamsutta ........ 
Hamilton ......... 4 Washington,...... M4 
HEAREGL 0.48 cncn cost ve74 
GINGHAMS, 

Amoskeag.......-. ry) Lancaster.,........ 944 
Belfast ..........-. 91¢|Namaske.......... 914 
Mes ccecccuccass 914|Renfrew ........ bh 
Glasgow.........+. Southwark........ Tie 

BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 4-4 9 Lawrence, LL...... 1% 

ern, 884 ig p eee q 

“ PP, 44 7% $f XX.... 9% 

“ Dp, 44 1% “ XXX ..10 

« LL, 44 644;Lyman, E, 44 9 

- os assachusetts : ~ 
Agawam, F........ woncgoee- SNe 
Augusta, 44 8 trees 

% 34 74 ? OR Eee, 
Appleton, A, 44 9 { C......... 

“ N, 34 7% Standard.. 88 
Bedford R. 3-4 58{|Medford, 44 8 
Boot, FF.......... 9 |Nashua, O, 33-in... 71¢ 

§€: iaweye es caiaia ¢ R, 36-in... 814 
a SE ~ E, 40-in... 914 
BLT mg] LW 48-im. 18% 
Broadway, 44 61|/Newmarket, A..... 7 
ber a 44 8l¢ - Waeces Cee 
44 7% wg RR... 9 
Crescent nt Mile A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 9 
R.. 94 Pepperell, Ric... 
wo “« 0.. & Raivi.x8 
Continental, C...... 9 bi Giese 7 
ss ong . N....... 6% 
Pie marek «Ty $420 

3 Mes wads 736 9-4 23 
(Exeter, A, 4 76 iaie - 10-4 26 
Great Falla, 8. est ‘ seth 108 

» yey |) sie | ere 6 
“6 Biv 9 Pittsfield, A....... 7 


























burg; A..... 8 8 
sss otras 2 Canoe, 44 9% 
Sas 6% amas sank oe neae 5% 
Hyde Park, Stan’d. 844 9s Webs 5 
- 8%|Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, 44 9 (Stark, A.......... -9 
- = >. | taeda So uae 8 
Indian Orchard: witt River ....... 7 
AA........ 9 |Tremont, CC...... 7 
KE........ 8 |Utica, ll 
NNi.ii.5.. Tig] er 
Laconia Aa... 277” SalWe tt, aoa. * 
ae Bcc Tay a etn 858 
1... Davie ctbn, S16 din. 9 
ee 74 “ 134 
Langley, A........ 814|/ Waltham, P....... il 
“ " Standard. 8%|  “ 20 
Laurel, pied 86 “ 10-4 223¢ 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon, 4413 
AA, 4-4 1114/ Lonsdale, 4411 
L 44 11 “  Cambric,44 15 
Amoskeag, A, 4410%|Masonville. 44 11 
4, 7-8 7 |\Maxwell, 44 12: 
Bay Mills, 4-4 1144) ‘“ Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 4-4 104¢|N. Y. Mills, 4413 
Ballou&Son, 44 914 New Market,A, 44 8% 
3) “ 30-in 7 C..... BK 
Boot, S.........06 8l¢|Nashua, E, 44 10% 
ane (ERIE 64, “ — P, 42in...11%¢ 
Will) «OW, 45-in. 18% 
get: enna 6% Pepperell, 64 18 
Blackstone,AA44 91¢ 2 7-4 22 
Blackstone River.. 9 “ 8-4 24 
Cabot, 7-8 8 s 9-4 273¢ 
. 44 91¢ “ 10-4 30 
«  42-in.......1144|Red Bank, 44 8 
“  46-in. _. 124 Kf 7-8 7 
Canoe, 34 5|Slaterville, 44 8 
Clinton, ad 114 — 1-3 6% 
44 91¢|Tuscarora, 4-4 1246 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil: 
Cambric, 4412 4-414 
Linen Finish. .15 = 5-4 18 
Forestdale, 4410 a 6-4 221 
Fruit of the Loom: = 8-4 26 
44 11 ° 9-4 30 
Fearless, 44 9%) = 10-4 35 
Green, G, 44 8 |Wauregan, No. 1..1° 
Great Falls, . Neepe 7 Wamsutta, 441 
M..... 8 5-4 20 
«  “ A..... 8 |Williamsville, can’ | 
Or 99> White Rock, 
wiht eee 1 Whitinsville, 14 "0% 
Gold Medal, by 83% = 7-83 76 
744| Waltham, 6-418 
Hope, ye 9 84+ 
- 9-4 22 
Semper —-, 10%) “ 10-4 2 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeay......... 17 |Otis, CC........... 12 
Blue Hill..... -10 |Pearl River........ ie | 
Columbia, Heavy. 116 Warren, AXA..... 15 
Everett............164 O° Bees 13% 
Hemera scot --- 18 20012 
Otis, AXA........ @MMNiess. cp eaaqecs 17 
6° BB. Sccsecdee 18% 
bon pene 
American.... 9 Otis, BB..... 10% 
a 1134 1234 Massabesic. 12% 133 | 
Dexter, A Pittsfield.. @ 5% 
- Thorndike, B. ater 12%¢ 
Hamilton. “Gia Uncasville,A. 934@101¢ 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA...18 |Hamilton, D.......12 
« A.. ...16 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
sis B......1434|Massabesic, A..... 1344 
- ee 13 = Wace: 126 
bia wee s C.....114% 
- 1044|Methuen, AA,..... 15 
Cordis, ACHE 22219 Pearl River........17 
AAA......17 |Pittsfield.......... 54 
Easton, ACA..... -1244| Swift River........ 916 
66 A....2... 946; Willow Brook..... 15 
“« B.....+.+. 9 |York, 30-inch...... — 


Hamilton..........134¢} ‘* 32-inch.. 
CORSET JEANS. 


Amoskeag........- | Laconia............. 91 
Androscoggin..... Lawrence, Satteen.10 
Canoe River....... ; Naumkeag: 


eag: 

Hyde Pater see 9 Satteens.......10 
Indian Orchard.... 834¢'Pepperell. ....... 10K 
Kearsarge......... 944 


BROWN DRILLS. 
Agawam, Bier shar 814|Laconia......... 


Amoske: - @ os bran 1 a ree 9 
‘Appuetien!... see Eee assachusetts, _ 7 
A peppereit 9 
+4 |Star 


eeeeerrere 


extn? 


James MeCiiary & & tas 


Broadway and | ith Street, 


on MOnDsT, March 5th,and during the week will 
c exhibited three additional cases of 


CLOAKS AND DOLMANS, 
RECEIVED ras LAST WEEK’S STHAMEE, IN 
New Designs and Materials. 
LADIES’, MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S 


SUITS, 


UNDERCLOTHING, 


and 
FURNISHING COODS 
of every description. 
Mourning Orders 
A SPECIALTY. 


Three cases of 
FINE FRENCH FLOWERS 
for Millinery Purposes and Dress Garniture. 








Silks and Dress Goods 
$4 ress ' 
WE INVITE ATTENTION to 

OUR UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT of 


Black, Colored, and Fancy 
SILKS, 


the PRODUCTS of the 
MOST CELEBRATED 
MANUFACTURERS of EUROPE 
in 
ALL the NEWEST SHADES and COLORS. 
Also 


AMERIGAN SILKS, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
BLACK. COLORSD, and DAMASSE, 
UNSURPASSED for DURABILITY, BRILLIANCY, 


and 
FINE QUALITY of SILK USED. 





Also 
to OUR IMMENSE VARIETY of 
NEW and SEASONABLE 


DRESS GOODS, 


INTRODUCING all the LATEST 
PARIS, LONDON, BERLIN, 
VIENNA, LYONS, and DOMESTIC 
NOVELTIES 


for 
SUITS and COSTUMES 
in the 
MOST EXQUISITE DESIGNS and COLORINGS 
at 
EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
| SAMPERS FORWARDED by MAIL on APPLICA 
708. 


ATS mit) 


| Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10 Streets. 





MVNA, 


Ww 


OOOOH? 


HC. F. KOCH, 
Corner 6th Avenue and 20th St., 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER 


OF 
SILK AND WORSTED 


FRINGES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
NOW READY 
full nes of Colored Worsted Ball Fringes, espe- 
cially adapted for 


WRAPS AMD DOLMANS, 


from 25 cents a yard upward. Fringes madeto order 
to match any color. Ordeis by mail promptly attend- 
edto. In sending for samples, send samples of ma- 
terial you wish to match. 


R.H.MACY & CO. 


SPECIALTIES. ™ 


DRESS-MAKINC. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS. BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
UONLIKB any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 
NOVELTIES by every BUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECHIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
léta ST. AND 6TH AV., NEW YORK. 











BRAINERD. AR IMSTRONG & (0. 
SEWING SILK. MACHINETWIST. 


PATENT QUILL TWIST, 
EMBROIDERY & FILLING SI Ws 








KEEP's CUSTOM SHIKTS Made to Measure 
The very best, 6 for $9. delivered free everywhere. 

eep’s tent Partly-Made Dress Shirts, 
The very best, 6 for $7, delivered free every where. 
An elegant set of Gold-plate a and sleeve 


But ven each 
Samples and full directions mailed free to any ad 
Merchants supplied ata small commission on 
Trade circulars Wet atled free tJ a) 4 wend 

KEEP MANUFACTURING Mercer St., N. Y 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


russels, Three-Ply and Ingrain. tair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 
Crumble 1 hereto id P 
aes ie EW States tree of 
0 
Carpets carsfuly packed and samt be we vA. oe 
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Lublisher's Department. 


POPULAR SEEDSMEN. 


Or the many seedsmen in different sec- 
tions of the country none are better known 
than the firm of B. K. Bliss & Sons, of 34 
Barclay Street, New York. Mr. Bliss first 
began the cultivation of seeds in 1842, in 
the city of Springfield, Mass.; but removed 
to New York in 1867. His business devel- 
oped very rapidly, until, with a call for 
seeds, came a demand for plants, trees, and 
shrubs. But it was not until 1853 that Mr. 
Bliss first distributed seeds through the 
mail, although the high rates of postage 
at that time precluded the sending of 
any but flower and the choicer sorts of 
vegetable seeds. In 1853 Mr. Bliss visited 
Europe, for the purpose of making business 
acquaintance and arranging for the future 
transmission of seeds and plants; and it was 
about this time, also, that he extended the 
knowledge of his possessions and his offers 
to the public, -by widespread avd liberal 
advertising. His first catalogue of seeds 
was issued in 1849, and was then attached 
as part and parcel of a drug business; but 
the following year the drugs were omitted, 
and the catalogue, embracing the whole of 
four pages, was issued alone. This was 
again followed, the succeeding year, by one 
of twelve pages; and this again added to, 
year by year, until at this time his cata- 
logue numbers over two hundred pages of 
closely-printed matter, profusely illustrated 
with truthful representations of all the 
choicest leading flowers and vegetables 
known, while it also contains an exact and 
full description of them all. B. K. Bliss & 
Sons also publish an abridged edition of the 
abovementioned, sent on demand, contain- 
ing 132 pages, which is also profusely illus- 
trated. ‘*The Illustrated Potato Cata- 
logue,” which is now being circulated very 
largely over the country, contains a descrip- 
tive list of all the new varieties recently 
introduced, with many other desirable sorts, 
beautifully illustrated; also most useful 
information upon the cultivation of this 
valuable esculent. 

The question, is doubtless, frequently 
asked: ‘‘ How can these seedsmen afford 
to publish such expensive books and dis- 
pose of them at aprice so much below 
their actual cost?” The answer is two- 
fold. In the first place, it is a perpetual 
advertisement in the household. In the 
second, it must be remembered that the 
bulk of a seedman’s business, as regards 
sales, is confined to twoor three months, 
and that with almost every order for seeds 
comes a corresponding list of questions re- 
specting the sowing of the seeds, the after 
care ef the plants, etc., to which courtesy 
demands reply. The printed catalogue is 
then the answer, and at once saves the 
time and labor of many persons, whose serv 
ices could not be had at less, probably, than 
three-fold’the cost of the printed catalogue. 
The public are largely indebted to this 
firm for the introduction of many choice 
novelties, useful to the farmer, gardener, 
and florist. For the past nine years seed 
potatoes have been a specialty, commenc- 
ing with the celebrated Early Rose, which 
this firm were the first to offer to the 
public and which is now so extensively 
known and cultivated throughout the 
civilized world. They have since intro- 
duced the following: Late Rose, King of 
the Earlies, Bresee’s Prolific, Peerless, 
Climax, Extra Early Vermont, Compton’s 
Surprise, Brownell’s, Beauty, Eureka, 
Snowflake, Alpha, and Ruby—which have 


also been widely disseminated and are’ 


equally popular with the Early Rose. The 
Snowflake even surpasses that old favorite 
and is acknowledged by all who have 
tested it to be the best variety in cultivation. 
Large shipments of this variety are now 
being made to England by this firm, where 
it has taken the stand among potatoes 
equal to that of the Newtown Pippin among 
apples. Among other well-known varieties 
of seeds first introduced by them we would 
also mention the following: Sorghum, 
Dioscorea batatas (Chinese Potato), Moore’s 
Early Concord Sweet Corn, Arlington 
Tomato, Egyptian Beet, the lovely Lilium 
auratum, the Agquilegia chrysantha, and 
the beautifully striped Japanese Maize, one 
of the most prominent of the many foliaged 
plants now used in the ornamentation of 





European and American flower gardens. 
Their success encourages them to still great- 
er efforts in the introduction of novelties, 
and they hope to be able to offer, from year 
to year, new products of the soil, which 
shall rival those already under cultivation. 
Lovers of flowers will find many choice 
varieties of French and German Asters, 
Carnation and Picotee Pinks, Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias, Ge Stocks, Cockscombs, 
Double Hollyhocks, Camellia-flowered Bal- 
sams, Gloxinia, Mimulus, Verbenas, Pelar- 
goniums, English Pansies, Petunias (single 
and double), Chinese Primrose, etc., re- 
ceived direct from the parties who grew 
these plants for the English and Conti- 
nental Exhibitions, by which they are en- 
abled to insure to purchasers pure and 
genuine seeds of the best sorts. in cultiva- 
tion, raised from prize flowers only. 

Among the novelties of the present sea- 
son are three new varieties of potatoes— 
Centennial, Superior, and Improved Peach- 
blow. Among flowers the new and beauti- 
ful Japan Lilies, Hansonii and Krameri, 
and the lovely Ipomea leptophylia, first dis- 
covered among the Rocky Mountains, 
which is destined to become one of the 
most popular novelties of the flower gar- 
den. The large half-page advertisement of 
B. K. Bliss & Sons in our issue of this week 
will attract deserved attention, and we can 
assure our readers that all orders entrusted 
to this well-known firm will be faithfully 
executed. 





FAMILY BIBLES. 


Amone the improvements that make the 
study of the Scriptures so attractive now- 
adays are the well-known Family Bibles 
published by William W. Harding, of 
630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. These 
Bibles are among the cheapest ever pub- 
lished and have been heartily endorsed by 
the U. S. Centennial Commission. They 
each contain a Pronouncing Bible Diction- 
ary, with five hundred engravings, illustrat- 
ing Scripture scenes, persons, places, an- 
tiquities, and curiosities. This complete 
Pronouncing Bible Dictionary has been 
carefully, prepared especially for Harding’s 
editions of the Bible, by a noted biblical 
scholar and traveler in the Holy Land. It 
contains about forty more pages than any 
similar work and is much more reliable 
than any other work of the kind extant. 
This Dictionary gives the proper pronun- 
ciation of every Scripture word and the 
meaning and history of all important words 
and names. Itis of the greatest value to 
the student, teacher, and reader. 

Another feature is the Illustrated ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Books of the Bible,” contain- 
ing fifteen full-page illustrations. This is 
acomplete synopsis and a specific intro- 
duction to the books, giving the design of 
each, a sketch of the writer, and any pecu- 
liarities connected with it. These intro- 
ductions often prove the best commenta- 
ries, Among the list of Illustrations in 
the History are The Creation, Moses De- 
scending the Mount, Death of Samson, 
Boaz and Ruth, Escape of David, Restor- 
ing the Dead Child, Visit of Queen Esther 
to King Solomon, Ezra Addressing the 
People, The Royal Honors to Mordecai, 
The Wise Men Following the Star, The 
Return of the Prodigal Son, Raising of 
Lazarus, The Lord’s Supper, The Ascen- 
sion of Our Lord, and The Conversion of 
Saul. ‘‘The Miracles of the Old Testa- 
ment” are also added, and are a valuable 
and interesting table, giving at a glance all 
the miracles, the object or occasion of 
each, the places where they occurred, and 
the verses in the Bible describing the same. 
In this list are grouped fifty-four wondrous 
acts and miracles which are related in the 
Old Testament. A study of these wonder- 
ful works of God can be systematically 
conducted by the aid of this valuable 
table. ‘‘The Miracles of Christ” are in- 
cluded, Our Lord performed thirty-three 
miracles while upon the earth, the first of 
which occurred at Cana of Galilee, and the 
last at the Sea of Galilee. The table here 
presented gives a complete chronological 
list of all these miracles, with the places at 
which they were performed and the pas- 
sages in the New Testament where they 
are described. 

‘*The Discourses of Jesus” is another 
interesting table, arranged in chronolog- 
ical order, giving a complete list of ‘all the 





conversations, discourses, and words of 
our Lord, with the exception of the para- 
bles, which come under a separate head- 
ing. The life of our Lord cannot be 
studied better than by taking up these 
passages in the order given in this table of 
“*Discourses.” 

‘““The Parables of Jesus,” arranged in 
chronological order; ‘‘The Miracles Re- 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles”; “The 
Parables of the Old Testament”; ‘‘The 
Prophets’ Order, and Subject of their 
Prophecies”; ‘Chronological Index to 
the Bible’; ‘‘The Patriarchs, from Adam 
to Moses”; ‘‘The Account of the Different 
Translations’; and the names and order of 
all the Books of the Old and New Testa- 
maents, and of the Apocrypha, are at- 
tractions that make these premium Bibles 
invaluable. Address W. W. Harding, 630 
Chestnut Street, Philadelpbia. 





HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


Tue INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 34d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montn, - It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
“ postal’ at onc@ that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 





GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 2. 





with 
Messrs Biglow & Main whereby we are 
enabled to offer to subscribers the ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns No. 2,” edited by Ira D. Sankey 
and the late P. P. Bliss. Any person send- 
ing us $3 for one year’s subscription, in ad- 
vance, can have the abovenamed book 
sent them, free of postage, if the same is 
preferred to other premiums. ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns No. 2” contains the choicest hymns 
and tunes from ‘‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” in addition to the very best 
and very latest compositions of the late 
Mr. Bliss, together with Mr. Sankey’s con- 
tributions. 


EE 
SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter,or Check. 


WE have made arrangements 





Fact.—As a culinary preparation Her- 
rick Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus is InFAL- 
LIBLE. It has greater advantages over 
yeast fermentation, and will make twenty- 
five pounds more Bread or Biscuit from the 
same barrel of flour, and much better. It 
retains ALL the glutinous starch and sugar 
that is in the flour, and from two and a half 
pounds of flour will make three and a half 
pounds of Bread or Biscuit, while the 
same quantity by yeast fermentation will 
make only a trifle over three pounds and 
require more than twice the quantity of 
shortening, besides being much more un- 
healthy. Try it and be convinced. 


TO THE GENTLEMEN OF NEW YORE. 


WE respectfully announce having this 
day REDUCED the price of our widely-pop- 
ular Sirk Hats to $8 and our DerBy Hats 
to $5. With this announcement we note a 
recent reduction in cost of Jabor, as enablin 
us in a measure to meet the exigencies 0 
the times, and assure you that, in emulation 
of the character and reputation of our fab- 
rics in the past, we shall produce the 
Amipon Hart of the future. F. H. AMI- 


DON’S SON, No. 220 Fifth Avenue. 
NEw YORK, Feb. 10th. 








HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured withouf medicine. Electric Belts 


and other appliances—all about them and, 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 


spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co., 292 Vine St,, Cincinnati, O. 





WHY ADVERTISE? 

PEOPLE sometimes ask why does Dr. R. 
V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., spend so 
much money in advertising his family 
medicines, which are so well known and 
surpass all other remedies in popularity 
and sale. It is well known that A. T. 
Stewart considered it good policy, and 
undoubtedly it paid him, tospend many 
hundred thousand dollars in advertisin 
his goods; yet nobody questioned the cand. 
lence of his merchandise. The grand 
secret of success lies in offering only goods 
which possess merit to sustain themselves, 
and then, through liberal and persistent 
advertising, making the people thoroughly 
acquainted with their good qualities, 
Men do not succeed in amassing great for- 
tunes, establishing thriving and permanent 
business, and founding substantial institu- 
tions, like Dr. Pierce’s Grand Invalid’s Ho- 
tel, at Buffalo, which costs over two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, unless their business 
be legitimate, their goods meritorious, and 
their services which they render the peo- 
ple genuine and valuable. Dr. Pierce does 
not attempt to humbug you, by telling you 
that his Golden Medical Discovery will 
cure all diseases. Hesays: ‘‘If your lungs 
are half-wasted by consumption, my dis- 
covery will not cure you: rs as a remedy 
for severe coughs and all curable bron- 
chial, throat, and lung affections I believe 
it to be unsurpassed as a remedy.” The 
people have confidence in his medicines 
because he does not overrecommend them, 
and when tried they give satisfaction. 
His Medical Adviser, a book of over nine 
hundred pages, illustrated by two hundred 
and eighty-two engravings and bound in 
cloth and gilt, is offered to the people at so 
moderate a price ($1.50, postpaid) that it 
is no wonder that almost one hundred 
thousand have already been sold. His 
memorandum books are on every druggist’s 
counter, for free distribution. 





RENOVATION, NOT PROSTRATION. 

Dip any enfeebled human being ever be- 
come strong under the operation of power- 
ful cathartics or salivants? It is sometimes 
necessary to regulate the bowels; but that 
cannot be done by active purgation, which 
exhausts the vital forces and serves no good 
purpose whatever. The only true way to 
promote health and vigor, which are essen- 
tial to regularity of the organic functions, 
is to invigorate, discipline, and purify the 
system at the same time. The extraordi- 
nary efficacy of Hostetter’s Stomach Bit- 
ters in cases of debility or irregularity of 
the organs of digestion, assimilation, secre- 
tion, and discharge is universally admitted. 
Appetite, good digestion, a regular habit 
of body, active circulation of the blood, 
and purity of all the animal fluids are in- 
duced by this superb tonic and corrective. 
It has no equals, moreover, as a preventive 
of chills and fever and other types of ma- 
larial disease. To emigrants and travelers 
it is particularly serviceable as a medicinal 
safeguard. 


INSTRUCTION IN THE LANGUAGES. 


Ir gives us pleasure to recommend to all 
who desire instruction in German, French, 
or English the name of Prof. B. Kuttner, 
of 217 East 35th Street, New York, who 
has earned for himself a high and deserved 
reputation as a teacher of languages. Prof. 
Kuttner’s method of instruction differs 
from the socalled grammar system and 
stricfly adheres to the method of following 
the prescriptions of Nature. His scholars 
are supposed to learn the language, as the 
child does, by hearing it spoken and read, 
and also by constant reading themselves; 
and not by learning rule after rule. The 
study of the different languages by this 
method becomes a pleasure, not a task, to 
any student; and all can certainly succeed 
who undertake the work with a full deter- 
mination to master the tongue. Prof. Kutt- 
ner has a number of good references. De- 
scriptive catalogues are sent free upon appli- 
cation. 


MRS. T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 


‘‘T HAVE in my family a Sewing Machine 
which tor excellence in all departments can- 
not be excelled. It is light-running, requir- 
ing little physical force to propel it; the 
machinery so simple in construction that 
a child could learn to manage it, and the 
attachments so complete that the most elab- 
orate, as well as the most simple, work can 
be done in an unexceptionable manner. 

“‘The one attachment of the Braider 
alone is invaluable, so perfect is the ar- 
rangement that the most intricate pattern 
can be braided by a child better than could 
be done by the handwork of an experienced 
workman. 

‘‘The cases are also beautiful pieces of 
furniture. I would advise any one in need 
of a good family Sewing Machine to pur- 
chase a ‘ Domestic.’ 

“‘Mrs. T. DeWitt TALMAGE.” 


KEEP THE EYES COOL. : 

ALL discomfort from the heated condi- 
tion of the light as it passes through the 
Spectacle to the eye is avoided by ad 
‘Diamond Spectacles,” the temperature 0 
which is lower than that of the atmos- 














phere. Trade-mark, a small diamond, on 
every pair. 
Made by SPENCER OPT. . Co., 


16 Maiden e, N. Y. 
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Young und Old. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH OF LUCY. 


BY LAURA SANFORD, 





* How very still Miss Lucy stapds,”’ 
Said Nurse, who braided sunny bands 
Of Lucy’s hair, and laced her gown, 
And pinned her sash-bows smoothly down, 
**Can this be our wild Lucy?” 


** Yes,” said the child; “ because to-day 
I must look just my nicest way, 
To have my picture taken. So 
There’s nothing rough must spoil, you know, 
The photograph of Lucy.” 


Mamma heard what her darling said, 
And, ere the artist’s shade was spread 
Across the camera, bade her look 
Where round of glass an image took, 
And held the form of Lucy. 


‘« Tis like an eye, this sphere of glass, 
Our likness paints it as we pass,” 
Mamma explained, and then she showed 
How in her own eyes brightly glowed 

A fairy print of Lucy. 


Lucy, no bigger than a bead, 

But Lucy clear as words we read. 

Mamma said: ‘‘ To my heart it flies 

And makes at once in perfect size 
The image of my Lucy. 


“‘ And more than photographic art 
This living picture does impart 
The real, true girl in all her ways. 
Ah! memory gathers from the days 
A photograph of Lucy. 


“We might destroy the printed card, 
If portrait there seemed sad or hard; 
But pictures in the heart must stay— 
No skill can ever brush away e 
a The forms they keep of Lucy. 


‘* Now tell me, dear, how shall she be, 
This girl whom every day I see— 
Fresh, kind, and bright, my life to cheer; 
Or rude and fretful, till I fear 
I’m losing my sweet Lucy? 


** Will you not, darling, take each day 
More pains to be your ‘ nicest way,’ 
So that for good, not ill, may be 
The portrait tender love will see 

And keep of little Lucy? 


* All eyes that love you—angels, too, 
Watching from Heaven, as they do— 
Must take these pictures: and our Lord 
Looks into hearts, and sees there stored 

The photograph of Lucy.” 





AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 





THE BEAR KILLED. 





BY JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 





My last article left us boys gathered 
around the fire, while Mrs. Fales was cook- 
ing breakfast. Mr. Fales had just come in 
from the barn, and informed us that he 


* heard both of the guns discharged about 


midnight. And yet he manifested no dis- 
position to hasten to the cornfield. Witha 
placid smile, which we could not under- 
stand, he assured us that in his judgment 
the guns had been discharged by some 
agency which no bullet could harm. 

‘*What do you mean?” one of us in- 
quired. ‘‘ You, surely, do not believe in 
ghosts or witches. Do you?” 

‘*Certainly not, my boys,” said Mr. 
Fales, still continuing his jocose air. ‘I 
am not so foolish as that. And yet it is 
certainly true that a rogue occasion- 
ally comes and pulls both triggers 
and discharges both of the guns. The 


four bullets pass directly through him. . 


And they do not hurt him in the least and 
not a drop of blood is spilt.” 

We all saw that Mr. Fales was joking, 
and yet we could not understand his pleas- 
antry. After a moment’s pause, he added: 

‘Well, then, I will give up joking and 
talk seriously. I suppose it was a shower 
of rain which fired the gun off last night. 
As the report of the gun woke me, I heard 
the rain-drops falling. You all know that 
rain often causes ropes to contract very 
much. You have noticed this in clothes- 
lines stretched in the yard. Thus a shower 
will generally contract the lines so as to 
fire off the guns.” 

‘« When I heard the rain fall, just as the 
guns went off, I had no doubt that the rain 
had contracted the lines, and thus had 
caused the explosion. But we will go out 
now to the field. We shall just have time 
before breakfast.” 


ee ee 


We hurried to the field, hoping that Mr. 
Fales was deceived in his theory, and that 
we should see there, dead upon the ground 
or mortally wounded, a shaggy black bear. 
But Mr. Fales’s supposition was correct. 
We found the lines contracted so. tightly 
that not only the trigger of both guns had 
been sprung, but the guns themselves had 
been pulled out of the positions in which 
they had been fastened so strongly. We 
took both of the guns home, and Mr. Fales 
put them in perfect order to set again. 

It would seem that the bears engrossed 
my entire attention that day, for I have no 
recollection of anything which occurred 
until just after midnight. While sweetly 
sleeping, I was awoke by the distinct report 
of a guo. Greatly excited, I sprang from 
my bed and hastened to the door. As I 
opened it, the bright moon shown into the 
room from anunclouded sky. Nota breath 
of air moved the leaves of the forest. 

I Jistened for a moment, as I stood at the 
door, shivering in my nightdress, when my 
whole frameseemed shaken by aheart-throb, 
as there came clear and distinct from the sol- 
emn silence the distinct report of another 
guo. I returned tomy warm bed. It was, 
however, some time before my excited 
mind became sufficiently calm for me again 
to fall asleep. Gradually, however, I be- 
came lost in slumber, and when I awoke the 
morning sun was shining in all the bril- 
liance of that most lovely season of the 
year called the Indian summer. 

The family was just sitting down to 
breakfast. Eagerly I dressed myself and 
hurried out from my curtained room to 
communicate the joyful intelligence that I 
heard the report of the gun in the night. 
It so happened that no one else heard it. 
Consequently, they were generally inclined 
to think that I had been dreaming. But it 
was decided that immediately after break- 
fast we should all go to the field. Mr. 
Fales took down another gun, with a 
powder-horn and a small bag of bullets, 
and said: 

** And now, boys, any of you who wish 
to go to a bear-hunt may follow us. There 
is some danger. A bear is usually very 
ferocious when wounded. You must, 
therefore, be ready to obey orders im- 
plicitly.” 

My youngest brother at first decided that 
the better part of valor was discretion. He, 
therefore, concluded to remain at home 
with Mrs. Fales and Susan. He remem- 
bered the terror with which the black sheep 
had inspired him. But when he saw the 
joyousness with which all the rest were 
preparing for the campaign he very valor- 
ously said: 

“* Well, I will not be the only coward in 
the party. Come what may, I will join the 
rest.” 

We allhad been taught politeness toward 
each other. It was deemed a very serious 
offense to wound another’s feelings. There 
was not, therefore, probably any impolite 
allusion to his fright, which it must be con- 
fessed was rather ludicrous. All welcomed 
him, as he tried to laugh away his fears, 
while he clung very closely to Mr. Fales. 

Wesoon reached the cornfield. There we 
found both the lines torn down and both of 
the guns lying upon the ground. The soil 
was much disturbed, as though there had 
been quite a struggle. And there were very 
decided marks of blood freshly shed. One 
of the young men went to the gap in the 
fence, and exclaimed, in tones almost of 
alarm: 

** Yes! yes! here are his foot-prints. And 
they are enormous. He must be concealed 
somewhere among these hills of corn, for 
here are his tracks coming in and none go- 
ing out.” 

The children were alarmed and all hud- 
dled together around Mr. Fales. Even he 
felt some solicitude. It was also probable 
that the monster was hidden in the corn, 
and, possibly, not many yards from the spot 
where we then stood. 

Both of the guns which had been dis- 
charged were reloaded, one heavy ball in 
each. The priming was carefully examined, 
and one gun was placed in the hands of 
each of the young men. Thus, with Mr. 
Fales, there was an army of three, with 
well-appointed weapons, advancing to meet 
the concealed: but formidable foe. 

The path of the bear could be easily 





traced by the’ blood which trickled from 





his wounds. Instead of leaving the field 
by the gap through which ‘he had entered, 
he clambered over the log fence and stag- 
géted along, in his weakness, through the 
pasture toward the forest. Soon we came 
to a place where the poor animal must have 
stopped to rest. There was quite an indent- 
ation in the ground where he made a tem- 
porary bed. A pool of blood also indi- 
cated that he was badly wounded. 

Mr. Fales carefully examined the spot, 
and then said: 

“If the bear bleeds so abundantly, and 
in his eagerness to reach the forest could 
get no further than this, he must be weak 
indeed. He cannot now have gone much 
further, and we have but little to fear from 
him.” 

Cautiously we moved along among’ 
stumps and piles of brush and decaying 
trunks of trees, when one of our number 
cried out: ‘“‘ There he is! There he is!” 

We all looked in the direction indicated, 
and there the shaggy bear was, without any 
question. He was about as large as a 
young heifer. His hide was intensely 
black and was covered with curly, thick, 
coarse hair. He sat upon his haunches by 
the side of one of those huge granite rocks, 
called bowlders, which are scattered about 
so abundantly in the mountainous regions 
of New England. He held up one paw in 
the attitude of defiance, with the long, 
sharp claws very clearly defined. The 
other paw, broken, mangled, bloody, hung 
piteously down, as though he were implor- 
ing mercy. <A bullet had also passed 
through one of his hind legs, shattering 
the bone. 

The poor creature presented a sad spec 
tacle. He was helpless. He could neither 
fight nor run away. I was truly sorry for 
him. Forgetting the lamb which he had so 
cruelly killed® and devoured, I would 
gladly have nursed him, feeding him with 
the richest milk and the most tender corn. 
The bear was unamiable. He was indis- 
posed to offer or to accept any peaceful over- 
tures. He eyed us malignantly, uttering 
deep and savage growls, displaying at the 
same time, menacingly, his white teeth and 
sharp claws. Mr. Fales said to the young 
men: ‘‘ You aim at his head and I will aim 
at his heart.” Ata given signal they fired 
simultaneously. The bear dropped lifeless. 

Though the shaggy monster was dead, 
we boys at first approached him with much 
timidity. Gradually we gained courage, so 
that we ventured to sit down upon his 
coarse and glossy black hair. Valorously 
we opened his mouth and examined his 
teeth, wondering how, without tooth pow- 
der or brush, he kept them of such ivory 
whiteness. We spread out those long, 
sharp claws—now so harmless—with which 
he had torn the lamb to pieces. 

One of the young men went back to the 
cabin, and soon returned with a yoke of 
oxen andadrag. They placed the heavy 
body upon it and commenced their return. 
The youngest of our number took his seat 
on the back of the bear and, waving his cap, 
in triumph, rode home. The little fellow 
after this was often heard to boast of the 
part he took in killing a black bear. But 
we observed that he never made any allu- 
sion, even to his mother, who was his 
especial confidante, of the fright which the 
black sheep had caused him. 

The skin was taken from the bear and 
softly tanned. It made an admirable rug 
or mat to spread before the fire or by the 
sideof a bed. In the coldest winter night 
it was an ample coverlet for the sleeper. It 
was also invaluable in winter to be thrown 
over the lap or feet, as a protection from 
the cold, on a journey in a sleigh. 





THE PINK PARROT AND THE 
GRAY BOY. 


BY ELLA FARMAN, 





OncE there was a parrot. I knew him. 
He wore a pink suit, with a pale, sulphur- 
hued plume in his crested cap. 

And there was a boy; and I knew him. 
He wore a gray suit. There was a shiny 
silver buckle on his cap. 

The Gray Boy owned the Pink Parrot. 
The Pink Parrot owned nothing—nothing 
now, not even himself. It was a great 
change, I tell yqu, from a forest to a cage; 
from choosing his own fruit and nuts to 
waiting for them upon the pleasure of a 
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boy. The Pink Parrot judged all boys by 
the Gray Boy and he hated boys. He often 
sat on his ring, silent, motionless, and hated 
boys by the hour. 

The Gray Boy would bring in grapes, 
and berries, and nuts, and lay them down 
in plain sight, but out of reach, saying to 
the Pink Parrot: ‘‘ Wait a bit! Wait a bit!” 
And the Pink Parrot would wait, and while 
he waited the Gray Boy made faces. 

Parrots have a hooked bill, and the upper 
jaw is hung with a hinge, like a box-lid. 
Did you know it? 

The Gray Boy would stand before the 
Pink Parrot and draw his chin in to lqok 
like the hooked-bill. Then he would work 
his mouth like a hinge. Indeed, the Pink 
Parrot was never certain of his breakfast, 
as to time nor quantity. Ten to one when 
a luscious grape was all but in his bill, the 
Gray Boy would go out of the room carry- 
ing the grape with him. He would say: 
‘* Will you have it now, or wait until you 
can get it?” Maybe he would come back, 
and maybe he wouldn't. 

But the Pink Parrot’s day came at last. 

The Gray Boy had a watch lately given 
him—a lovely, oh! a little darling of a gold 
watch, that would tick, and need to be real 

**truly” wound up at night. It had a fob- 
chain and some charms—anchors and bells 
and bows and arrows, mimic skates and 
ball-bats—everything, in fact, that would 
interest a boy and render his life perfectly 
delightful was attached to the Gray Boy’s 
fob-chain. 

The Gray Boy one morning—the 24th of 
December, in fact—was to take the half- 
past nine train, all by himself, to join his 
papa and mamma at his grandpa’s in the 
country. He had been left in town with 
the housekeeper until school should close. 

The Gray Boy had had breakfast, and 
was now all readyto go. It had been a 
hasty meal; but was there not to be stuffed 
turkey and cranberry sauce for dinner? 

He had bid the housekeeper good-morning, 
and had gone up-stairs fur the bunch of 
hot-house rosebuds and the Harper’s Maga- 
zine he was to take out to Mamma, and to 
brush his coat and put on his watch. 

He had left them up there on the sitting- 
room table, in readiness, altogether, 2 mo- 
ment ago. And now how could he be- 
lieve his eyes that his watch was not on the 
table? The Gray Boy was in double dis- 
may. It was near train-time, and then the 
idea that a sneak-thief had been in the 
house! He ran up to his room, to see if he 
could have left the watch inits case. He 
ran down, calling aloud to the housekeeper 
ashe went. But she hadstepped out. He 
ran back again and stood still, looking 
blankly at the table. 

All at once, high over his head, there 
was a shrill cackle of laughter. The Gray 
Boy looked up. He gave an angry cry. 
There, in the ebony ring, which had been 
attached to the ceiling for his swing, high 
out of reach, swungthe Pink Parrot. The 
gold watch was between his claws, the 
chain glitteringas it hung. As he met the 
Gray Boy’s eyes he cackled again and 
laughed maliciously. 

“ Wait a bit! Wait a dit!” he shrieked. 


The Gray Boy danced with rage: While 
he was dancing he heard the whistle of the 
half-past nine train. He wildly flew down 
to the kitchen. The housekeeper had not 
returned. He flew up-stairs again; and, 
tears running down his cheeks, he flew out 
into the street. 

** Will you have it now, or wait until 
you can get it?” 

This was what the naughty Pink Parrot 
shrieked after him, cackling with derisive 
laughter until he nearly fell off his ring. 

Just sobbing with helpless rage, the 
Gray Boy rushed up the walk toward a 
tall man in blue with a star on his breast. 
‘*P’lice! I say, p’lice!” 

The policeman was greatly puzzled by 
the queer, half-understood request; but he 
went into the house. And, whether the 
Pink Parrot had been used to seeing police- 
men in the green forests of Australia, and 
knew him at once,I cannot say; but I 
knew he started, dodged, and nearly tum- 
bled out of the ring when they entered. 
And, carefully taking the watch in his beak, 
he carefully dropped down to the table 
with it, and, leaving it, scrambled out of 
the room as fast as ever he could, squeal- 
ingane cackling like animp. _ 

he Gray Boy had his watch again unhurt; 
but the day was spoilt, his luscious grape 
was not brought back. The train was gone, 
and he had to. stay in town all through a 
lonely Christmas Day and eat a common- 
place dinner with the housekeeper. And 





the Pink Parrot laughed.— Wide Awake. 
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Selections. 


CAWS AND EFFECT. 


NINE metaphysicians, perched aloft 
On the top of a dry pine-tree, 

Have talked all day in a marvelous way 
Of divine philosophy. 


No wild Coleridgean ramblers they 
All over the realm of laws: 

They stick to their text, however perplexed, 
The doctrine (and practice) of caws. 


The biggest crow, on the nearest limb, 
Gave first, with never a pause, 

A clear, profound, deliberate, sound 
Discourse of proximate caws. 


A theologue in a cassock clad, 
With a choker under his jaws, 

And a cold in his head, either sung or said 
A treatise of second caws. 


A fish-hawk lit on the topmost limb, 
With a pickerel in his claws, 

When small and great began to debate 
Concerning efficient caws. 


And when, at the close, the congress rose, 
I saw two old crows pause, 

And what they said, as they flew o’erhead, 
Had the sound of final caws. 


No longer in me, O Philosophy, 
Thy devotee expect ; 

In spite of thy laws, here’s a chain of caws, 
And not one single effect. 


—REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, in ‘‘Harper’s 
Magazine.”’ 





LIGHT AND DARE IN LONDON LIFE. 


In one of M. D. Conway’s letters to the 
Cincinnati Commercial he gives the follow- 
ing striking characteristics of the tenden- 
cies of modern improvements in London: 


‘London has been doing a great deal 
lately for its inhabitants. It has opened a 
large number of new streets in the most 
crowded regions, changing the little 
‘pockets’ along the Strand to streets that 
run Gown to the great Thames Embank- 
ment, which is itself one of the finest 
boulevards in the world. Another grand 
thoroughfare is to be opened, which will save 
many people from being run over.” It is 
to project Piccadilly straight into the heart 
of the city about two miles. Nearly all 
the centers of infamy—thieves’ quarters, 
thugs’ dens, and the like—have disappeared; 
the glittering scales of the Haymarket have 
disappeared, and only a few fangs are left 
it. The next generation will read of the 
haunts of vice described by Mayhew and 
others with an amazement like our own 
when we read the anecdotes of London 
footpads. The new school boards have 
cleared the street of ragged and suffering 
children, once,.its most painful character- 
istic. There is no longer any street beg- 
gary, the nearest to it being the few old 
men who sweep the crossings and look ap- 
pealingly to the crossers. 

“But all these improvements only cause 
to stand out in more terrible proportions 
that one demon, which refuses to depart or 
even to disguise himself—Drunkenness, 
True, he has been driven out of cultivated 
society, he has been dishonored by the 
world of fashion; but his victims among 
the lower classes were never counted in 
larger numbers than during these Christ- 
mas holidays. However, it is an important 
sign that there seems to be an increasing 
unanimity among leading men that some 
measures must be adopted to deal with the 
evil. England has, in my opinion, quite 
made‘¢up its mind not to try prohibitory 
laws. Even if the reports of their opera- 
tion in America were satisfactory, the 
members of Parliament like their wines 
and liquors and mean to drink them, and 
they are not prepared to impose on the poor 
restrictions from which they themselves 
would be free; but at the same time there 
has been a misgiving in nearly every mind 
that the trade in alcohol is exceptional, and 
that it would be fortunate if some method 
could be found by which a strong hand 
might be laid upon those who adulterate 
spirits, and who sell indiscriminately to the 
tipsy and to minors, even children, so long 
as they can make money. The extent of 
feeling on this subject has been manifested 
by the eager welcome given toa plan which 
Mr. Chamberlain, John Bright’s colleague, 
has proposed for Birmingham. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has been to Sweden and studied the 
systemthere. Its essential principle is that 
any municipality shall be empowered to 
purchase at a fair compensation, to be fixed 
by Parliament, all the public houses; to 
keep up as many of them as may be re- 
quired by the demand of the community; 
to sell genuine liquors at a rate sufficient to 
make the houses self-supporting; and to 
have each establishment conducted by 
salaried officials, who shall have no interest 
whatever in the selling or not selling. Each 
such public house is to have other refresh- 
ments—tea, coffee, etc.—besides spirits, and 
reading-rooms, and there is to be careful 
supervision. The proposition has excited 
interest and sympathy among a large num- 
ber of gentlemen who have always opposed 
the policy of total prohibition. John Bright 
has givenindications that his powerful sup- 
port will probably be brought to the new 
scheme, and other influential members of 
Parliament—independent radicals, like P. 
A. Taylor—have a keen wish to have the 








method tried. No better place could be 
found for such an experiment than Birm- 
ingham, and Mr. Chamberlain’s influence 
there is such that it pretty certainly will be 
tried if Parliament can, by any entreaties, 
be induced to grant the authorities permis- 
sion to buy up the public houses. 
course, there will be a fierce opposition to 
making sucha precedent by Parliament. 
That body has a superstition about the 
rights of property. Nev rtheless, although 
Robert Lowe and The Times think Parlia- 
ment will never agree, that right honorable 
gentleman and the newspaper for which he 
sometimes writes have often been disap- 
pointed by the Parliament. If the prohi- 

itionists can be induced to support the 
measure and if it shall be advocated by 
John Bright and other independent mem- 
bers, it has a very fair chance. Meanwhile, 
the discussion has suggested to Mr. A. R. 
Wallace the Utopian scheme of getting up 
a private company, with a large capital, to 
buy up the public houses by tempting of- 
fers, and running those obtained in such 
attractive and cheap style as to run all low 
rivals off the track. But a company must 
have a per cent.; with per cents. come 
temptations to jobbers—‘‘quts custodiet cus- 
todes?”” There seems nothing for it but to 
try Mr. Chamberlain’s plan of putting the 
liquor business under the control of those 
who are responsible for the public order 
and welfare. The only argument urged 
with any force is that it will bring the 
liquor business to be an element of political 
controversy. But it is already a political 
element—the present majority in the House 
of Commons was seated half-and-half by 
beer and Bible. 

‘* The Times and Mr. Lowe do, indeed, al- 
lege that it will tempt corporations to try 
and make money out of drink, and for that 
end to encourage a lively business, But 
the corporation adopts the business under 
parliamentary restrictions. It adopts them 
on the well-ascertained fact that drinking 
costs every municipal exchequer, by the 
pauperism and crime entailed, far more 
than what any publicans make out of it. 
There is no tendency in the national cor- 
poration to get its revenues out of its postal 
and telegraphic monopolies, and there is no 
reason to believe that a great city corpora- 
tion would be so tempted.» However, the 
private liquor business is very great and 
any proposition to interfere with it will 
have a fierce battle to wage. 

“T will 7 add that there seems to be 
little ground for the hope which Mr. Bright 
seems to indulge that any considerable 
diminution of the evil of drunkenness will 
ever be made by workingmen’s clubs or by 
any private enterprise whatever. In Lon- 
don there was started, a year or sO ago, a 
scheme for setting up abstinence public 
houses. Inthe thick of Whitechapel one 
of the largest dram-shops was purchased, 
its windows blazoned with gas-jets, and 
over its doors was written in vari-colored 
lights ‘God is Love.’ Those who entered 
were sold tea and coffee and given tratts. 
But a few nights agoI passed by it, and saw 
that the ‘God is Love’ was dark. All the 
dram-shops were ablaze; but that was dark. 
In front of it a street-preacher was talking 
of brimstone to a dozen tipsy people. 
This and one or two other houses of the 
same kind have thrown about all private 
experiments the air of humbuggery. It is 
certain that Parliament will have to do 
something; and those who have thrown 
aside the policy of prohibition can only 
throw the Chamberlain measure after it, by 
putting in its place something else which 
will satisfy the growing resolution of the 
community to arrest the scourge.” 





CLARISSA CRANDALL'S CHOICE. 


ConscrenTiovs Clarissa Crandall, contin- 
ually constrained, carrying copious cloth- 
ing, candidly cogitated changing. Clarissa 
condemned costly, conspicuous crimpings 
—crinolines, chignons, corsets, courtl 
corsages. Clarissa calmly chose children's 
curtailed costume; carefully contrived, 
courageously constructed, chaste, conven- 
ient, close-cut, cwlottes. 

Clamoring citizens chuckled; called 
Clarissa ‘‘ curious, ” “ clownish,” ‘‘ coarse.” 
Caricaturists cartooned Clarissa’s costume. 
Carpers circulated cutting, caustic criti- 
cisms. Cynics cruelly censured; capital- 
ists contemptuously chided; Christians 
conversed cautiously. Clarissa’s cousins 
called Clarissa capricious—‘‘ Champion cos- 
ae Captivating creature, Clarissa Cran- 

all! 

“* Cease caterwauling,” cried Caleb Cobb, 
characteristically. ‘‘ Clarissa chooses cor- 
rectly. Curtailed, chaste costuming claims 
commendation, Clear-seeing Clarissa com- 
mands credit. Citizens, Clarissa’s creating 
comfortable customs. Cease censorious- 
ness.” g 

Clarissa called ‘‘Centenial Costume Con- 
vention.” Convention considered Clarissa’s 
curtailed costume. Clarissa courageously 
commented; calmly criticised common 
costly costumes; cooly, circumspectly, 
coaxingly commended children’s comfort. 

‘*Comical costume!” commented casual 
citizens. 

““Common copious costume’s clumsy, 
cumbersome,” contested Clarissa, courte- 
sying. Clarissa coyly criminated common 
costly customs, convincing candid citizens 
conclusively. Convyentijdn concluded, con- 
curring; ‘‘ Copious coatume cripples cease- 
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lessly; contributes complex complaints, 
cramps, crookedness, compressions, chlorosis, 
consumption.” Consequently Costume Con. 
vention chose curtailed costume, candidly 
confessing Clarissa’s costume ‘“‘ cleanly, 
civilized, charming—contributing cheerful- 
ness, creating convenience, comfort.” 

“‘Curtailed costumes’s considerably 
cheaper,” coolly contributed Clarissa. 

Clarissa’s cowardly cousins condoned 
Clarissa’s championship; confessed Claris- 
sa’s ‘‘centennial contrivance convenient, 
cute, comely.” 

Clarissa’s companions complacently com- 
plimented Clarissa’s ‘‘celebrated cloth- 
ing!’ 

Clarissa’s calumniators contemptuously 
cried: ‘‘ Comical choice! Centennial Con- 
vention!” 

Caricaturists chagrined, chuckled— 
ceased cartooning. Capitalists counte- 
nanced Convention’s choice cautiously— 
ceased clamoring. Christians creditably 
construed—conversed charitably. Caleb 
Cobb congratulated Convention—congratu- 
lated Clarissa. Caleb continually chanted: 
‘*Curtailed costume’s charming—curtailed 
costume’s convenient—Clarissa Crandall, 
courageous champion—common-comfort 
creator. Cheers, Captain Clarissa! Cheer!” 

Custom conciliated cosmopolitan citizens, 
Clarissa’s costume’s common choice. 
—Cynix, in ‘* Community Chronicle.” 





INTERESTING SOCIAL SCIENCE 
CONVENTION. 





An interesting Social Science Convention 
is shortly to assemble at Boston. Among 
the subjects which will be discussed. or on 
which papers will be read, are the follow- 


ng: 

The Generation of Vipers—Is it sponta- 
neous? 

The Origin of Fluff in Vest Pockets. 

Why does a peripatetic Purchaser of old 
Hats never carry more nor less than three 
in his Hand? 

Why, when a Man gets drunk, does he 
begin every sentence ‘‘Soberly, now”? 

Is Ale more Intoxicating when Sipped or 
when taken off at a Draught, and Why? 

What cause is to be assigned for the in- 
variable Gravitation of the Buttered Side 
of Bread to the Floor? 

Why are all Female Lecturers Left- 
handed? 

Why does a Dog turn round three Times 
on Waking up? (With some Reflections on 
the Reasons why Men. coming out of Sa- 
loons, invariably look Up the Street and go 
Down it). 

Observations of the Habits of the Do do 
and the Extinct Husband of the Female 
Suffrage Reformer. 

The Causes which impel Cats never to get 
up their backs at cross-eyed Women. 

Why does it never Rain on the East River 
till a Ferry-boat is leaving the Slip? 

Elevating Influences of the Carrying of 
Umbrellas on the Aneroid Barometer. 

Why is “To Love” a regular Verb in all 
Languages? ‘ 

Why do Summer Roses Fade, to the Ex- 
clusion of other varieties, and the Heathen 
alone possess the faculty of Imagining Vain 
Things? 

Why are Faithful Dogs and Clever Wo- 
men always mmoew 

Of the Acoustic Properties and Probable 
Nationality of the Echo in ‘‘ Maud,” which, 
whatever was asked of it, always answered 
Death.—The World. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES, with most 
valuable improvements. Economical and powerful. 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Elevated 


* ovens, quick 
baker, splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 
desirable. Warms upper rooms. 


FIRESIDE JEWEL Eek et oF 
beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. 
BANQUET HOT CLOSET #73, 8y"REr 


CLOSET PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


(Kew) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
re kept continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
ing. Brilliant i/lumination. 

Patent Refuse-clearing Crates 
in all of above, by which slates and clinkers are easi- 
S removed. 


ANFORD’S MAMMOTH S702 


still a power. 
The above and a great variety of other Stoves and 
Heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, N.Y. 











<= HOT wat 


CINNATI 


STERS &c. 











MAGIC LANTERNS, 
STEREOPTICONS, 
AND VIEWS 


for Parlor and Exhibition use. Illustrated Cata- 
logue of 61 pages sent free on application. 


JESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO., 
1 and 3 Bond St., New York, 





——~» LOW PRESSURE |. 
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MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 
Increases in Popularity every 


ear, an 
for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Bewure of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FO\ & HARMON 
New Haven, Conn. 

















COUNTER, PLATFORM. WAGON & TRACK 


Gels 











THE BEST ARE—--> 
—TTHE CHEAPEST 


MARVIN SAFE & SCALECO. 
‘265 BROADWAY N.Y. 


721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
t IIT SENECA ST. CLEVE. 0. j 














169 BLEECKER ST., 


NEW YORE, 


MANUFACTURER AND DESIGNER 


FINE FURNITURE 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


Original Artistic Sketches and Specifi- 
cations Furnished. 


BABCOCK & CHAMPION 


FIRE 


EXTINGUISHERS. 
PRICES REDUCED. 


42 MURRAY ST., 
NEW YORK. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red an ies’ Travel- 
Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as d asnew. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 
o Lows will be without it after one trial. Bewa 
of imitations and counterfeits. Forsale everywhere. 


8B. F. BROWN & CO.. Boston. 


{From Boston Journal of Commerce. 
Ivgs PATENT LAMP CO., 41 Barclay Street, N. Y.: 
Dear Sirs:—Accept the warm congratulations of 
Journal of Commerce for the great victory 











you have gained in carrying away the very highest 
award atthe Exposition. * * * To receive such a 
commendation when the competition was more than 

he id has ever seen cannot be too nightly appreci- 
ated by you. Your eters, is complete. Very traly 
yours, A. WATSON ATWOOD, Manager. 


D BZ If you would nave 
=~ Nall 5 HEALTH andan Erect 
= i “a Form, wear PRATT’S 
= EL’ new BRACE, all sizes 
; for Adults and Chil- 
dren. Price reduced. 
Sold by the trade and 
CLEVELAND § HOULDER 
Brace Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Send $1,25and 
chest measure. Ask for 
Pratt’s new Brace- 


BABBITT'S TOILET SOAP. 


) A i ‘Niet and the bath. No 
x ‘Wartificial and decep- 
7, SSS. WABNY tive odors to cover 
¢ N RS ¥ common and deleter- 
1h ee 

















E offers to the public 


ony ha Finest motiet § Soap in the World. 
{ N ual. 
or Use in the Nursery it has o Ear 


be. sent free 
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Susurance, 


INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 


Ir is not often that insurance, and par- 
ticularly life insurance, is even fairly 
handled in the speeches made in our state 
legislatures. We will not pretend to say 
why itis not. But at times a man comes 
up and speaks so plainly and so fairly to his 
fellow legislators that right will win. The 
senate of Rhode Island recently passed a 
resolution “ providing for a joint special 
committee to investigate the matter of in- 
surance,” The resolution came before the 
house for concurrence, when the Hon. 
Amos Sherman, of Woonsocket, addressed 
the house in one of the most telling 
speeches we have ever read. We would 
like to present to our readers the speech 
entire, but must content ourselves with the 
following extracts: 

‘* Mr. Speaker:—When this subject was 
introduced a few days since by the joint 
senate resolution, a discussion ensued, in 
which, in my opinion, a matter of vital im- 
port to the public was rather roughly 
handled. The terms gambling, swindling, 
and grossest fraud were freely applied, and 
a policy of insurance was chafacterized as 
a specious document, which by covert con- 
ditions completely nullified its pretended 
protection. 

‘‘In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, no class 
of corporations authorized by law is so 
generally misunderstood as insurance com- 

anies, and the representatives of no legit- 
mate business are so persistently suspected 
or unjustly defamed as the agents of such 
companies. That such criticism and cen- 
sure should proceed from certain elements 
of society is, perhaps, no more than might 
be expected. But that members of this 
house, who are presumed to represent the 
intelligence of the state and who are ex- 
pected to exert here an influence tending to 
promote the interest of the general com- 
munity—that from such we should hear 
utterances of unqualified stricture or accu- 
sation against either insurance companies 
or their agents is to me a cause of surprise 
and regret; and I feel that it would be 
unjust tothe high position which insurance 
at present holds in the commercial interests 
of society to allow such imputations to pass 
unnoticed. I donot claim that insurance 
companies are simply charitable institu- 
tions, or that insurance agents are, in their 
work, solely actuated by philanthropic 
motives. Perfection is not an attribute of 
humanity. Our search for a perfect man, 
whether in the present age of the world or 
in the annals of the past, would be as fruit- 
less as that of the eccentric Diogenes in the 
streets of Atbens, two thousand years ago. 
No profession or department of business is 
exempt from inefficient and dishonest 
participants. The medical profession has 
its charlatans, the bar its pettifoggers, the 
pulpit its hypocrites, banks their defaulters, 
and the councils of state and nation their 
betrayers of sacred trust. It would be very 
strange, indeed, if in the army of men 
to-day employed in the prosecution of the 
insurance business of our country there 
should not be found some unworthy repre- 
sentatives. But I assert, Mr. Speaker, 
without fear of convincing contradiction, 
that insurance men, in point of intelligence, 
ability, and honesty, will compare favor- 
ably with any other class engaged in a 
business of like magnitude, and that insur- 
ance companies, both of life and fire, which 
have been legally qualified to do business 
in this state, are not excelled by any insti- 
tutions, in regard to present and prospect- 
ive solvency. 

‘* Insurance, as a science, I regard as one 
of the noblest inventions of human genius. 
Its beneficent results are unsurpassed, if 
even they are equaled, by any other busi- 
ness or profession. The protection afforded 
by insurance deprives even the elements of 
their former disastrous power and par- 
alyzes the arm which once inflicted irrepa- 
rable misfortune. 

‘‘A few figures collated from reports to 
different state departments and from other 
sources may, perhaps, aid in arriving at a 
correct estimate of this subject. Up to 
Jan. 1st, 1875, there had been chartered in 
this country 3,358 different insurance com- 
panies. About one-half of these were 
never organized under their charters. Of 
the remainder nearly onehalf died in 
infancy. Others at different times, from a 
variety of causes, withdrew from the 
business, and 68 fire companies in 1871 and 
82 in 1872 were made bankrupt by their 
overwhelming losses in the great Chicago 
and Boston fires, leaving extant Jan. 1st, 
1875, 76 life, 3 accident, 20 exclusively 
marine, and 824 fire or fire and marine 
Insurance companies. Of the fire com- 
— more than three-quarters are of only 

ocal importance, being mainly mutuals and 
scarcely known outside the town or county 
in which they are located. Less than two 
hundred of the present American insurance 
companies have attained any national rep- 
utation. In addition to these, twenty- 
seven fire insurance companies of foreign 
countries are doing business in the United 
States. Whatare and what have been the 
results of the existence of these companies 
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and the labors of the upward of twenty-five 
thousand men who are directly engaged in 
prosecuting the business of insurance? 
Have they been such as to merit. the confi- 
dence and gratitude orthe distrust and cen- 
sure of the public? Let figures answer. 
What says the record of life insurance? 
To Jan. ist, 1876,-the American life in- 
surance companies reporting to the New 
York department had received premiums 
to the amount of _$900,920,208.01. The 
same companies had disbursed to policy- 
holders for claims of all kinds, to same 
date, $505,691,624.64. An amount, Mr. 
Speaker, more than double the entire capi- 
tal invested in all the cotton and woolen 
manufactories of the country. An amount 
greater by $104,000,000 than the total de- 
_ in all the saving banks in New 

ngland. An amount greater by $235,- 
000,000 than the entire valuation of all the 
real and personal property of this state. 
An amount average about $60 to each of 
the eight and one-half million families in 
this country. An amount equal to $875 to 
each man or firm engaged in businessin the 
United States. During the single year of 
1875 these companies actually paid to 
their policyholders $65,489,810.01, an 
average of about $5,500,000 per month or 
$220,000 for each business day of that year. 
Notwithstanding this apparently exhaustive 
drain upon life insurance companies, their 
assets are steadily increasing at the rate 
of $28,000,000 annually, or about $90,000 
ee And to whom are these amounts being 
paid? Who are receiving the benefit of 
these almost countless millions? Mainly 
the widows and the orphans of those who, 
realizing the fact that ‘foreseeing contin- 
gencies and providing for them is true 
economy,’ with prudent and affectionate 
forethought, made provision for these de- 
pendent ones in their hour of sorest need; 
Mr. Speaker, that man who, rising above 
the selfishness of human nature, remem- 
bering that not for himself alone does he 
exist, foreseeing the time when 

“*No more for him the blazing hearth shall burn,’ 

but when desolation deep and dark shall 
fall like a shroud upon his household, pro- 
tects his family from the bitterness of pov- 
erty and the degradation of charity by a 
policy of life insurance. Such a man 
obeys one of the noblest impulses which 
God has implanted in the human soul. 

‘* One objection to life insurance is that 
some of the companies have failed. Yes, 
up to Jan. 1st, 1876, four of the smaller 
American life companies have failed. Is 
this the only business to which the term 
failure may be applied? Individuals have 
failed. Over 9,000 business men or firms 
in this country failed in 1876, and 31,914 
have failed during the last five years, with 
liabilities of $896,000,000. Savings banks 
have failed. Some of the largest manu- 
facturing corporations of our own state 
have failed. Because of these failures, are 
we to regard all business men as impos- 
tures, all savings banks as swindling insti 
tutions, and all manufacturing corpora- 
tions as financial bubbles? hy not ap- 
ply the same standard of judgment to life 
insurance companies as to every other 
branch of business? 





Ir is too seldom that the daily press hit 
upon the insurance question in a manner 
that commends itself to those who are 
posted and know the facts. The following 
from the well-known Detroit Free Press is 
worthy of much commendation: 


‘«The failures in life insurance have been 
very disastrous and the swindles atrocious. 
The loss has fallen upon many ill able to 
bear it, especially where it has fallen upon 
those who find themselves no longer insur- 
able. Noone can look calmly at the sub- 
ject, however, without seeing that, when 
compared with other business, the business 
of life insurance has withstood the depress- 
ing influence to which the country has been 
subjected for the past three years remark- 
ably well. Considering the amount of cap- 
ital represented, there is no other business 
which has escaped so lightly; and, though 
this goes but a little way toward reconcil- 
ing the public to such losses as afe the re- 
sult of fraud, it ought to excuse in a great 
measure the losses which have come from 
unfortunate investments. Above all, the 
really sound and solvent companies, which 
have come through all the perils unscathed, 
ought not to suffer for either the misfor- 
tunes or iniquities of others. 

“Nor will they for any length of time. 
The temporary distrust may be a present 
annoyance; but it is sure in the end to be 
an excellent thing for the companies which 
are really worthy of public confidence. 
Out of it has already sprung a demand 
for such legislation as will compel compan- 
ies, so far as legislation can, to put the pub- 
lic in possession of the exact facts concern- 
ing their financial condition. Even with- 
out such legislation there will be—in fact, 
there already is—an emulation among the 
companies to establish more clearly than 
ever before their claims to public confi- 
dence; and with such legislation it will be 
more difficult than it has been for weak or 
insolvent companies to secure business. 
The period of distrust will be succeeded by 
a period of watchfulness, from which the 
best of the insurance companies are sure 
a the benefit to which they are enti- 





THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Prema oss 0 8566 ee deecccccccistscccccswebeccccccedeccsccscescccessese $5,910,840 87 
Interest received and accrued................0.eeeeeee $2,164,080 81 
Less amount accrued Jan, Ist, 1876...........00eeeeeee 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 





Total - = -«- - = = $37,984,693 51 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 





Losses by death. ........ccccccosdisccccscsdceceseccoccs edsaseadaee $1,547,648 42 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks...............+++. 140,232 32 
On other stocks....ccccccscccescccccccccccccvcceccceesccsceccsceess 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total - 7 ~ > * S32,.730,898 20 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand..............s0e005 $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $10,812,045 67)... 0.5 civeseccccccedsceccccccccccsoccscese 9,730,529 91 
WGA CHURN. os cece cin cess cccccccccccntcdsnncebctledecdedecdJecaves 2,541,576 46 


This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent - 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security). .......seeeeeececeeecsececeees 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,659,490)..........ceceeeeeeceeeeeee 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877... . ce cece eee eeee cee e cess cneeees 432,695 40 


* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 


Habbilities) ...cccccccccteccccccccccccccccccceececccccccceccccces 125,027 15 
Agents’ balances.......ccccccccccccccvccccccccccvccsessseccsceces ° 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877.......eeeeeeeeees 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities Over CO8t........cccceeeeeeeee 580,515 7 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st,1S877 - = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.........sseeeeecseeceeecrceees 201,152 21 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium............sse0-+6 Rate dceuexs 20,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance........+.eeeeeeeeeseeceees 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 





Divisible surplus at 4 per cent........ cece cece eeeeeeceseceeees $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 41¢ per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion may be used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 





Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876........... ccc cece eee e cece ceneeeeeee $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jans Ist, 1877 ............ cece ee cece cece cere nceeeeees 127,748,473 00 
TRUSTEES: 

a 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, ISAAC C. KENDALL, 


DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H, B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
JNO. M. FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
CHARLES WRIGHT,MD.,  ” Medical Examiners. 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


THe New York LHeening Mail gives a 
summary of the railroad casualties for four 
complete calendar years. The number of 
accidents and of persons killed and injured 
for each of these years is as follows: 


1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 
Accidents,........ eos oe 289 $80 1,201 482 
Kilgee .c.05..505, . «-.. 876 pe 234 328 
Tnjtired, © 35. Sebs..0ss 1,172 778 1,107 1,097 


The number of accidents™thus appears to 
have been less than those of the years pre- 
ceding; but fatal injuries were more than 
for any preceding year reported. This is 
due largely to the catastrophe at Ashtabula, 
by which nearly 80 persons lost their lives— 
nearly one-fourth of the victims of all the 
train accidents of the entire year. Without 
this, however, the accidents were more than 
usually fatal, one of the causes of which, 
doubtless, is the unusual amount of passen- 
ger traffic last fall, there having been more 
accidents to passenger trains than usual, 
The average number of killed and injured 
per accident for the four years has been: 


1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 
Bileas.. 3.52 %..2: 550 0.215 0.209 0.195 0.334 
Injured 0.914 0.300 0.923 1.117 
Killed and injured.. 1.129 1.009 108 “1451 
Thus 1876 enjoys the distinction of having 
had the deadliest accidents. If we were to 
omit the Ashtabula disaster, there would 
still be 0.253 killed and 1.113 injured per ac- 
cident, so that this disaster was not needed 
to give it this distinction. 





—Mr. J. F. Smythe, a leading brewer of 
Albany and late its postmaster, has been 
nominated insurance commissioner of the 
state and has been confirmed by the senate. 
If he fills the office as well as he did his 
last one, he will do well enough; but he 
will have to do exceedingly well if his suc- 
cess is equal to that of his predecessor and 
almost namesake, Mr. Wm. Smyth, who 
retires, for what reasons we know not. 
The incoming man has been an active poli- 
tician and Republican manager; and the 
outgoing man has been an active student of 
life insurance and has done much to pro- 
mote its interests. It looks almost like 
swapping horses in the middle of the 
stream. 

—The sum of $1,676,668 represents the 
average amount per month paid on ma- 
turing policies during thirty-one months, 
ending with October, 1876, by twenty eight 
leading life companies in the United States. 
About one eleventh of this was paid on 
endowments, leaving more than $1,500,000 
paid per month to bereaved families. The 
immense sum of $51,976,731.90 (more than 
$20,000,000 per year) by these companies 
saved from the needy and disbursed to 
them during these two and a half years— 
years of the severest financial pressure— 
yield a noble tribute to the beneficence of 
life insurance. 

—The new commissioner of this state 
begins well. He has appointed thé Hon. 
John A. McCall deputy superintendent. 
This will be good news to honest compa- 
nies and gives some assurance that the 
policy of the department is not to be ma- 
terially changed. Mr. McCall is an exam- 
iner of wonderful acumen and an officer 
in whose certiticate the most implicit con- 
fidence can be placed. He is fair, faithful, 
and honest to the core. 


—There were sixty-six churches burned 
in the United States during 1876. 











INSURANCE. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
GLOBE INSURANCE 0. 


ASSETS, 
$28,425,160 92. 


45 William Street. 
1s: 25. 1 S77. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - + 1,655,717.20 


Wx. G. CROWELL, See. ~ Joux DEVEREUX, Pres. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t See, 











Thirty-Second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
January ist, 1877. 


LEWIS €. GROVER, President. 


“so as per Statement, January 
WIEN: sash nip iss eh >aphonsens saghwnuae $30,190,184 26 


incisions during 1876: : 


For Premiums.............. $4,670,870 92 

For Interest .. $2,011,539 34 

Deduct Premi- 

= on United 
s Bonds 

purcha ed dur- 

ng théVeuar.... 





368,530 00 1,645,009 34 


Total Income.....$6,.313,880 26 
Expenditures during 1876: 
2 ae by 











ea . $1,992,695 43 
Paid Matured 
Endowments.. 116,000 00 
Paid Annuities. 2,596 67 
Paid Surren- 
dered Policies. 837,665 77 


Paid Contingent 
Expenses, in- 
cluding Sala- 
ries,. Printing, 


Postage, ete 167,936 36 
Paid Commis- 

sions to Ag’ 356,854 23 
Paid Physicians’ 

ps Se 26,202 58 

Paid ‘Taxes... 100,497 29 


Paid Return Pre- 
miums or Div- 
dends to Pol-_— 

. 1,585,794 61 5,186,243 O4 =, 127,637 22 


Balance, January Ist. 1877...$31,.317,821 48 


icyholders. 














ann” 
Cash on hand.. sees bees tf 46 
Real Estate .. 383 14 
U. S. Securities, ‘market 
value, $3,830,247 50. Par... 3,318,000 00 


State, City, and Co. Bonds, 

perhet value, $9, rae ove 64. 

paigiea ‘ . 8,617,198 68 

Bonds and Mortgages 12,615,948 45 
Premium Loans on Policies 





a ee . 5,647,079 98 
Due for Premiums in course 

of transmission...... 33,153 T7 31,317,821 48 
Interest due and accrued... 671,386 19 
Premiums due and deferred, 

not yet received, on issues 

principally of December.. 271,117 08 942,503 27 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1877 $32,260,324 75 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve Fund (4 per cent., 
Mass. Standard) .........- $29,022,365 00 

Policy Claims in process of 
adjustment.............-. 663,185 00 

Dividends due and unpaid.. 288,157 76 

Commissions and expenses 
on unreported premiums 
(estimated at 10 per cent.). 27,111 71 

Premiums paid in advance., 13,452 56 30,014,272 08 

Total Gatetes as regards Pol- 
icvholder 

Dividends aeclared. on ‘1876 premi- 
ums, payable in 1877..........cceees 





$2,346,052 72 
1,555,103 50 
Tndivided Surplus ....._ ....... $690,949 22 rt 4 
Number of Policies in n force ~- ist, 1877... $3 
a eS a MER ARIE F $131,846, te Hy 





JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer, 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 


JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F COLLINS, Man, of Agencies. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier, 








Ex EE 


NITED STATE 


Lair" E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>— ORGANIZED 1850 <> 

ASSETS, $4,827,176,.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


wine BE PIVOTED ar 7 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES eee - PRESIDENT. 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, 


Supe erintendent Middle Department, 
Drexel Building, Cor. Wall and Broad Bt 














UNIVERSAL LFE INSURANCE cO., 
gant Son cern 


Premiums much ing ota han in ‘Siher ole 
WM. WALKER, President. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorRK, January 2th, 1877. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Ist January, 1876 to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

ep el eh Wegetedcas 2,172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .. « $7,101,457 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life __ 
Risks, nor spon Fire dis connected with 
Marine 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1876, to 3lst December, 1876......06.--..00. $5,061,095 12 





Losses paid during the same period.,.... $1,805,198 | 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..., “$1,038,410 35 
ba Ay Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 





Stock, City, Bank,'and other Stocks ....$11,968,700 00 
jeune ‘secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 
Real Kstate and Bonds and Mortgages... 267,000 00 
ary and sundry notes — claims due 
the Cor ~~ ny, estimated at ............. 402,400 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Messkealite.: «e+ 1,812,504 38 


Cash in Bank........... .s.eos <sehmyeewans, 9% 365,012 74 
Total Amount of Assets...., 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certiticates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and eseaer acm will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JON FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHAR LES ‘DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE 
W. H. H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIS CURTIS IB’T B. MINTURN, 


E IRTIS, R¢ 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS 
JAMES ell ty a W. LANE, 


DAVID LAN ROB’T L. STUART. 
GORDON W. RURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANiELS. MiLLER, RED'K CHAUNCEY, 
M. STURGIS, CHAS. DO LEVE ICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, DAM T. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE GRAY. 
ROYAL PHELPS, DMUND W. CORLIES, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOPT, 
HAND. ILLIAM BRYCE 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB PETER V. KING. 


CHAKLES P. BURDETT 
Jd. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
Assets, Over............. padesdecs --..10,000,000. 


BUEPING, MOALIG-.cs6ccs8ec5e55see-. 2,000,000 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKHS, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSBY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES. Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO.,, 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


Cash Capital......oo-++ssceesessee+++- 1,000,000 00 








Guaranty Surpius Fund...... 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund........ 386.000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance..,,,........ 930,107 S84 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1877,....83,040,085 07 


GRO. T. HOPS, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

&.M.KIRBY,8ec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen, Ag't. 
6. H. DUTCHER, Bee. Brooklyn Dept, 





SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


“OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan 1st, 187%... .......cccceesseeee Bah, 100,004 Th 








INCOME. 
Premiums...... o0 ee ceeee BT 999, 901 3D 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
TOOL. ....scecsccceerscccereetecee tees ees SOhyG00,980 83 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
ments....... secceee «092,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
city taxes........ 
Commissions, ........ 
Expenses.....,........ 826,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 3st, 1875... .......++++827,677,68 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure......... «- 5,080,484 65 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York., 4,332,442 96 
State stocks..... ecocees 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
bonds ....... ceanunee 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
MOU, << snginewaueceep 87,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868.639 61 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
CORI ii cckbscicyeet 237,409 79— $27,677, 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
SEEM ecnces scans cat + 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 00— 1,458 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.8239,039,089 70 
Total abilities, including reserve 

for reinsurance of existing poli- 

C1OS........ coeeeee 24,523,170 


see ee eeeereaenteee 


Total surplus to policyhold- 
MUM ceccescessactes.sacsaes +-.0- $4,515,919 423 
New business in 
1875, 8583 
policies, assur- 
ing............+---830,538,017 
Outstanding 
Visks..........+++.1 78,632,686 
From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919,42 th 
society has declared @ reversionary dividend, avail. 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 
The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 
GEO. W. PHILLIP 
J. G@. VAN CISE, 
We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detall the assets, accounts, nd business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


S\} actuaries. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | SP¢¢i#l, Committee 


JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, Oct. 
PARKER HANDY, 


THOMAS A. CUMMINS, at the close of the 


year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADERF. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER, 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN, 
HENRY S.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLME 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JB 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK, THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President’ 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BOBRROWE., Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 
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March 8, 1877.] 








wom ire DAS OR ian xed Clee ae. ORRIN LATE BE - s oa! 


° STATEMENT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





EF. S. WINSTON, President. 





For the Year ending December 31st, 1876. 





ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 








No. | ANN. PAy’ts. | 


No. | ANN. PAY’Ts. 


In force Jan. Ist, 1876......00.... us. 55 | $27,965 72 || In force Jan. Ist, 1877. ....... 
Add Premtum Annuities........ ... 6,480 79 | Add Premium Annuities .. 
NOWBOR. .pecccesscccccgesssscepeccgseoeee 8.) 1,381 36 | Terminated... ... 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 





No. | AMOUNT. {| 





In force Jan. 1st, 1876. 





~ $801,278,087 
New risks.........+- pe | _ 82,127,693 35,906,877 
101,737 | $337,184,914 | 101,787 | $337,184,914 
| | 


NoTE.—The amount of terminated Policies is larger than usual. The increase was, in a great measure, 
caused by the purchase of ugmatured Endowments, either paid up or due in less than five years, which were 
discounted at seven per cent. 






























Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 

To Balance from last account...........+.- $75,414,923 42 | By paid Death and Endowment Claims... $4,459,458 52 
* Premiums received...........+. «+ 15,136,703 36 |} “  “ Annuities .........+... sd lates 24,611 49 
* Interest and Rents..........csccccccsece 4,873,260 34 et 0 ee 3,701,700 34 

|| ** “ Surrendered Policies and Ad- 
| ditions _. zs eee. 6,319,785 21 
| ‘ommissions (payment of Cur- 
SHG issi it of C 
rent and extinguishment of 
‘uture)........ esbéticasesenees cose 
“« “ Contingent Guarantee Account. 
“« “Expenses and Taxes 664, 
| Balance to New Account....... 79,526,900 87 
$95,429,887 12 | $95,429,887 12 
SSF ttt en a ee 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 





\| 
| 

hip Re oa $77,502,062 00 | By Mortgages on Real Estate 
610,750 00 | 


To Reserve at four per cent 
** Claims by Death, not yet due .... ** United States an 
24,372 43 | 1 EB 













“ Premiums paid in advance 


xe | 
* Contingent Guarantee Fund 654,842 59 || 3 les 
“ Surplus for Division... .....«. 3,568,161 57 || est 2.183.001 13 
| 
y al 923,332 99 
||) “* Premiums ia transit, principally for 
| SOGTENOR oboe cscs ve cceessvecddickes + 137,19 10 
|} Balances due by Agents............ igewe » 18,349 70 
| <email 
1} 
$82,360,188 59 || $82,360,188 59 








Premiums deferred and in transit in the foregoing Balance? Sheet have been subjected to a deduction of 
twenty-five per cent. by the Insurance Department, for the estimated cost of lecting the sam Se 
Official Keport below. 
NoteE.—If the New York Standard of fourand a half percent. Interest be used, the Surplus is $10,262,879.44, 
From the Surplus for Division, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each 
Policy which shall be in force at its anniversary in 1877. 





I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. 
January lith, 1877. WM. J. EASTON, Auditor 


oft ee act of the Trustees, the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand in- 
sured lives. 





TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, OLIVER H. PALMER, 
HENRY A. SMYTHE, »| Henry E. DAVIES 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON, 


| R. RATCHFORD STARR, 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN, | 

| 

| 


FREDERICK H. CossitTt, 


R. 4. McCurpy, WILLIAM E. DoDGE, ICHARD A. McCURDY, LEWIS MAY, 
WILLIAM BETTs, GEORGE 8. Cor, ‘RANCIS SKIDDY, OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
SAMUEL K. SPROULLS, Wo. M. VERMILYE, JAMES C, HOLDEN 


| JouHN E. DEVELIN, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, MARTIN BATES, 
W. SMITH BROWN, | Wo. A. HAINES, ALEX. H. RICE, 
WILLIAM H. POPHAM, | SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, W. F. BABCOCK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 2d Vice-President. ISAAC F. LLOYD, Secretary. 
W. H. C, BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. oO. H. PALMER, Solicitor. 
W. kh. GILLETFE, M’b., } Medical Examiners. 


GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 


To THE TRUSTEES OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK: 


The undersigned, the Annual Committee appointed pursuant to the By-Laws of the Company. on the 
20th day of December, 1876, to examine at the close of each fiscal year the accounts and assets of the Com- 


nv, 
Respectfully Report, That they have carefully examined all the assets, investments, and securities of 
the Company, and find 

That it had on the Ist day of January,1877, stocks in the form of Bonds of the United States, and of New 
York and other cities, amounting in par value to $12,063.550, and in market value to $12,673,569.23, and that this 
latter suim is immediately convertible and available in cash. That of these securities $7,473,550 are in United 
States registered bonds und $4,590,000 chiefly in city bonds. They are yoy in the accompanying sched- 
ule; are all genuine; and, ia the opinion of the Committee, are all judicious and perfectly secure invest- 
ments. 

The Committee further report, 


That on January Ist, 1877, the Company had invested in Bond and Nosteoge upon real estate in fee, which 
by epprelsed at the time of each investment to be worth, at least, twice the amount loaned, the sum of 


The Committee have examined each Bond and Morgage, and find the same correct, as stated on the books 
of the Compony. The Committee find that the interest on these bonds has been paid with great punctual- 
= and that the arrears of interest for the last six months are only a very small per tage on the t 
ue. 





In addition to the security of the land covered by the Mo: ges, the © holds i on the 
bofidings eatroue, as collateral, in solvent and responsible Fire insurance Companies, amounting to the sum 
e o - oo 


The Committee further report, 


That the Company now owns property formerly pledged to itin Bonds and Mortgages to the extent of $835,- 

97. That this is the total amount of all ay purchused by it since its organization on Foreclosures 

and held by it at the close of the last fiscal year; and the Committee believe that this property will be sold 

without incurring any considerable deficit. This sum bears a small ratio to the total amount of the Com- 
pany’s assets, being about one (.01015) per cent. thereof. 


In addition to this Real Estate, the Company owns, for the transaction of its business in the cities of 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, valuable real estate costing the sum of $3,410,451. The building in 
at in 


New York pays 8 ver cent. on its cost, charging a fair rent for the part occupied by the Com . Th 
Boston is incomplete and that in Philadelphia has recently been finished. 7 ore 


Toe Committee have ascertained that the cash on hand on the Ist day of January, 1877, was $2,183,001.73. 
This cum. pisos seeks securities, immediately convertible into cash, makes a total of cash aenets equal 
v i. - 








We have ascertained that the expenses of the Company for acquiring its business are nearly a quarter 
of one (.2233) per cent. upon the sum insured ; and the expense of conducting the business, which includes 
expenses of every kind, a ~ claims by death, is less than one-quarter of one per cent. on the same (.2191), 
which, in all, is less than one-half of one per cent. upon the sum insured (.4424)and is six and seven-tenths 
(6.701) per cent. upon the income of the year. 
While the Committee were making investigation, the Superintendent of the Insurance Departm 
his Deputy. Assistants, and Experts, was also eng rs of th coh he | 
e 


ed in examining the affairs e Com: +28 
by law, is stillat work, examining not o 7 into the liabilities of the Company, Dut likewise in the 


ii mathematical principles u noe which its busi ness 
am jnation, will. thorough and exha 6 and 
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ae Caapanet and its liabilities are determined. This ex- 


ustiv: results presented in a report whicb will be published 


in due time and to which the Committee refer. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated January 17th, 1877. % (Signed) HENRY E. DAVIES. 

GHORGE 8S. COE. 

SAMUEL M. CORNELL. 

WM. H. POPHAM. 

H. C, VON POST. 


- GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 


——0: 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The Report of the Examination by the Insurance Department. 





ALBANY, February 2d, 1877 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE EVENING JOURNAL: 


GENTLEMEN :—Having caused a thorough personal examination to be made of the conditien and affairs 
of the Mutual Life insurance Company of New York during the month of Janugpy, by Hon. John A. McCall, 
Jr , Depucy Superintendent, in which pepminetion the Acting Superintendent also personally participat- 
ed, I deem it for the public interests that the result of said investigation should be published. 

I therefore enclose the same for publication. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
WILLLIAM SMYTH, 
Acting Superintendent. 
ALBANY, February 1st, 1877. 
Hon. WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent New York Insurance Department: 

In accordance with instructions received from eo under appointment No. 363, Ireport the completion 

of the examination into the affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 


Made at a time when the annual investigation by the Trustees—as ca)led for by the Company’s charter— 
was in progress, the work was considerably facilitated by each department representative acting with one 
c 


of the said trustees, thus giving a double force witha eck that was invaluable astothe correctness of 
the labor performed 


The valuations of the Policies in force have been made inthe department under the supervision of Mr. 
D. H. Keefer, our Actuary, and have occupied his attention with that of the rest of our actuarial force not 
engaged in New York. 
The investments of the Company, with other admissible assets, make a total of $82,076,706.87. 
That the Company has been successfully managed is everywhere conceded. And itis very necesszry 
‘that tie custodians of this sacred trust fund should be men eminently competent to quera zealously the 
ce) 


moneys that in t future afford the protection guaranteed by contracts with the ders of ninety-two 
thousand one humdred and twenty-five policics. 


. 


The Company Goes not need any other endorsement by the Department than is shown in the assets and 
liabilities enumerated below, exhibiting a surplus, as regards policyholders, of $10,262,879.44. 

A schedule givingin detail the information necessary for valuations of property, verification of title, 
ete. of each of the seven thousand one hundred and fifty-six (7,156) mortgages has been compiled, and with 
a list of uncollected and deferred premiums is now on file in the Department. 


The following was the condition of the Company on December 3lst, 1876: 

















ASSETS. 
Real Estate........ ... is shcencntindnd Pe ap en ee es dadedethi ebdddttbdecdcddadtd-<udéctenecs ‘de a $4,246,245 40 
Bonds and Mort gages op Oia le AREAS = SEER UROL TILE SEL EE Ra ee 60.856,200 18 
Stocks ana Par Value. Market Value. 

U.S. Bonds, registered........... $7,473,550 $7,907,340 62 
New York City Bonds, registered 2,405,000 2,412 587 50 
Boston Water Bonds, registered. 500,000 556,250 00 
Providence (R. 1.) Bonds, registered... 500,000 537,500 00 
Cherry Valley Town Bonds 50,000 60,000 00 
Se i el IN NI oo ccdccccapccanccenteecaacen etes 118,000 128,250 00 
Buffalo City Bomds..............cceceeeeees 140,500 145,417 50 
OT ST cascade dgnctontecdeée: <aecedageders 56,000 57,435 00 
Missouri State Bonds........ 215,000 225,025 00 
San Francisco Bonds.... ...... nap eetaqua vanes 590,000 687,528 71 
Union Co. &: J.) BOMAS.. 2.0... se cccccccccrcccececes seer 14,000 14,735 00 
Plainfield (N. J.) BOMGS,........0+6 coceeseecee eeeeeee didn oe doee ated 1.500 1,500 00 
$12,063,550 $12,673,569 33 

————_ 12,673,569 33 

Cash in bank and trust companies 2,183,001 73 

1,322,294 16 

cccetsccesoecces settee 795,396 07 

Total admitted assets... ......ccccccsesccecccccees cescgeceeegpenatsecegeqetecocescecesets eveeseceees $82,076,706 87 

LIABILITIES. 


Net value of outstanding policies and additions.... 
Onpaid losses not yet due ( 


$71.031,205 00 
758,250 00 
Premiums paid in advance.,,............ aidan ath a ai 





24/372 43 

Potad Maw les...000. coscccccscqescccecccnccs srehaddacidesta Lidindecassdbiandeadatana.stesaens $71,813,827 43 

Surplus as regards policyholders.............cssseececscaseeseesseees cereghing eaten qescceee eaedulidedece 10,262,879 44 
ABBTEZAtC.........-ceecees Gédvnees eadvadestontigens podaeeéeiceoseud covcccccecccccocs eesscbese incase $82,076,706 87 


All of which is respectfully submitted, JOHN A. McCALL, JR., 


Deputy Superintendent. 
The Superintendent in person was present during the examination of the United States securities, 
bonds and mortgages, and other stocks and bonds owned by the Company, and took part in said examina- 
tion. He desires to join with his Deputy in assuring the public thatthe system of management and accur- 
acyof detail, as well as the checks and individual responsibilities imposed on each person who has any- 
thing to do with the loaning or investing the funds of the Company, command his most hearty approval. 
The President and all other officers of the Company were most prompt and courteous in affording every in- 
formation; while so perfect is the organization of each department that any special item required was at once 
furnished with all its y and satisfactory vouchers. This willaccount for tne fact that a corporation 
of such vast magnitude and importance could be fully and satisfactorily examined in a few weeks, which 








under ordinary circumstances would have required.as many months. 


WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 186 BROADWAY. 


ForTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showi 


JANUA 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - = - 


Resérve for Re-Insurance - - = 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - - - 


Net Surplus - - - = 
TOTAL ASSETS, - - = 


Cash in Bank..... .......--0000- fio Sages 
Bonds and Mo; 
United States Stocks (market value), 


State and City Bonds, = 








Balance in handsof Agents........... 
Real 





ee eee eet ee eeettoss 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


es, being first lien on Real Hstate, (worth $4,894,000.00) 


Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office..1222/72/20 02S: 


¥ the condition of the Company on the first day of 
» 1877. 


- =* * * $3,000,000 00 
1,858,464 68 
243,402 24 

- 1,002,783 90 
$6,104,650 82 


---- $342,311 23 
- 2,011,453 00 
ies) 4 


sieraat 
bg ate 3 


8,330 2 

















PE nn ae ar RR SAAS Ee ae © Se a PII pt  ) 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1877.....0-ccccccceesstetecscetarcettesecesscssscsees © BSB42Z,027 24 


Dividends UNPAid..oc....s00....ccccccsccccccccccttocccsccsseetecttecsettectteresccnstseeseeteneettente 


i dacagecccncacdtccacecsabbccddccesccecocsoha Seeeere 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
T. a Guee., tAse’t Secretaries. 


1,375 00 
ms « e.cere 1e- +0. -9B43,403 24 
cus, « MARTIN, President. 

A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 


- 





COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JNO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 
CAPITAL -« - 7 $100,000 
ASSETS -= *»©= + = = $6,037,404 


15.969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,391 
J.M. Fox, Secretary. 
GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
BEN. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 


HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS, Mo. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, ,» and 264 Broadway, Cor. 
Ww reet. 


arren St 
INCORPORATED 1860. 
CASH ASSETS $4,827,176 52. 
Dep reates etarnt ais Caren sa ASO 
aud LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
All Forms of Life ana Endowment Polictes Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 








Cc, P, FRALEIGH, s 
GEO. H. BURFORD Actuary, 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
NCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $5,940,006 37. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the members every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 

Endowment policies at life rates. 

Agents wanted. Apply to 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


ROYAL 
Insurance Company 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


CAPITAL, - = $10,000,000 Gold. 
TOTAL ASSETS. - = -* $18,009,429 05 
ASSETS IN U.8 - = $2,500,000 00 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 
56 WALL STREET. 
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Farm and Garilen, 


PEPPERMINT OIL. 


Tue editor of The Pucific Rural Press gives 
the following intcresting facts about the prc- 
duction of peppermint oil: 

‘* We lived for a number of years in Lyons, 
Wayne Co., New York, which is the head- 
quarters of peppermint production in this 
country. The plant is propagated by sets of 
the roots. The ground is prepared by thorough 
culture, The surface is then marked off in 
parallel lines with a ‘marker’ drawn by a 
horse, This marker consf¥#s of a cross-piecé 
filled with handles and spurs togauge the rows 
and is the counterpart of the ‘ corn-marker.’ 
The rows are placed fer enough apart to admit 
the passage of a one-horse cultivator. The 
roots are drawn upon the field by the wagon- 
load, and are planted by hoe-power. During 
the growing season the mint is kept clean of 
weeds by a cultivator with three sharp flat 
teeth, which run along just beneath the sur- 
face of the ground and cut off the weeds. The 
plant grows rank and thick, and, according to 
the richness of the soil and the favor of the 
season, is from one to three feet in hight. It 
is cut when in bloom and drawn directly to 
the ‘ still.’ 

‘*The mint was grown first on lowlands near 
the river, which were subject to spring over- 
flow. A few years ago the price of the oil 
was greatly increased for a year or two, and 
then the crop was put in on higher lands, and 
better results were attained than were ex- 
pected. The heaviest crops are, however, 
attained on low, moist, and very rich lands. 

‘*The distillery isa simple affair, consisting 
of a steam boiler connected with pipes and 
valves to a set of tubs, generally two in num- 
ber. These are similar to the windmill tanks 
used in this country, and are fitted with a 
steam-tight cover. When the tub is filled with 
mint the cover is fastened down and steam is 
admitted near the bottom. This steam, forc- 
ing its way through tte mint, carries off the 
oil with it through another pipe near the top; 
from which it is taken to a large tin worm; 
which is placed in a tank of cool water. The 
steam here condenses, and the oil runs out on 
the top of the water and is collected in a tin 
receiver. The tubs are fitted with a duplex 
connecting valve, so that one tub may be filled 
while the steam is passing through the other. 

‘*We have thought very favorably of the 
production of the oil in this country. It is 
true that the local consumption of the oil at 
present would not exceed the value of $1,000 
per year; but the oil is considerably used by 
the Chinese, and perhaps might be made an 
article of export hence to China. There might 
also be such a thing as producing it so cheaply 
in this country that it could be sold in the 
East. These things are, however, altogether 
untried, and cannot be spoken of with any 
cartainty. 

‘‘There are some points in the growth of 
the plant in this state which must be made 
the subject of experiment. There will be 
no trouble in getting heavy growths of the 
plant, and we think io favorable localities two 
crops cain be cut in the year to one at the East. 
But, to do this, it must be irrigated during the 
dry season. The point then arises for test as 
to whether the plant would secrete the essen- 
tial oil in as great amount and of as great 
strength as under Eastern conditions. We 
are not aware that this has been demonstrated 
as yet. Weare told by some of our wholesale 
druggists, who bave tried the oil which bas 
been produced in an experimental way in this 
state, that it does not show this desirable 
strength; but we do not consider the matter 
thoroughly tried. The true test will be an 
accurate analysis of the oil, as compared with 
the article which is now used by the trade.’’ 





IMPORTING MUSHROOMS. 


WE import a large quantity of foreign vege- 
tables, which pay a duty of twenty per cent. 
ad valorem and which might be grown upon 





our own soil. The most absurd of all ourim-- 


portations of succulent vegetables is undoubt- 
edly that of mushrooms, which grow of them- 
selves in old pastures and orchards and which 
may be easily cultivated under cover the year 
round. Yet we have imported a large quantity 
of mushrooms from France and we are now im- 
porting them from Japan. In regard to the 
Japanese method of cultivating the mushroom 
the following information is furnished by the 
Pall Mall Gazette: 

“One of the industries of Japan is the culti- 
vation of mushrooms, which are exported in 
large quantities from that country, and some 
interesting information respecting them is giv- 
en by Consul Robertson, in his report on the 
trade of Kanagawa, lately issued. 

“The best of the edible species of mush- 
rooms are known as ‘matsutake’ and ‘shii- 
take.” The difficulties attendant on preserving 
the former kind almost exclude them from the 


. 
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.market for export; for not only do they de- 
compose very rapidly, but even when success- 
fully dried are nearly tasteless, and thus use- 
less in cookery. The ‘shiitake’ species, how- 
ever, have this peculiar excellence that, 
though all but tasteless in their raw state, 
when they are dried they have an extremely 
fine flavor. 

‘The quantity that grows naturally on the 
decayed roots or cut stumps of the shii tree is 
not sufficient to meet the demand for them. 
Consequently, much skill has been brought to 
bear on their cultivation, notably by cutting 
off the trunks of the shii and other trees and 
forcing the growth of the mushroom on them, 
Different varieties of the oak are most in favor 
for the cultivation of the mushroom, the tree 
known as the shii giving, however, the best 
results. 

** About the beginning of autumn the trunk, 
about five or six inches in diameter, is selected 
and cut up into lengths of four or five feet. 
Each piece is then split down lengthwise into 
four, and on the outer bark slight incisions are 
either made at once with a hatchet, or the cut 
logs are left till the following spring; and then 
deep wounds seven or eight inches long are in- 
cised on them. Assuming the first course to 
have been pursued, the logs, after having re- 
ceived several slight incisions, are placed in a 
wood or grove, where they can get the full 
benefit of the air and heat. In about three 
years they will be tolerably rotten in parts. 
After the more rotten parts are removed, they 
are placed against a rack in a slanting position, 
and about the middle of the ensuing spring 
the mushrooms will come forth in abundance. 
They are then gathered. 

“The logs are, however, still kept, and are 
submitted to the following process: Every 
morning they are put in water, where they re- 
main till afternoon, when they are taken out, 
laid lengthwise on the ground and beaten with 
amallet. They are then ranged on end in the 
same slanting position as before, and in two or 
three days mushrooms will again make their 
appearance. When the logs are beaten so 
heavily that the wood swells mushrooms are 
induced of a more than ordinarily large 
growth. If the logs are beaten gently, a great 
number of small-sized mushrooms grow up in 
succession. In places where there is a scarcity 
of water rain-water should be kept for steep- 
ing the logs in.”’ 





AMERICAN CHESTNUTS. 


W. Bacon, of Berkshire, Mass., gives the 
following facts in relation to the native chest- 
nut tree. 

**One of the largest and tallest of American 
trees in the primitive forests of New England 
was the chestnut. It was no unusual thing to 
find their trunks four and five feet in diameter, 
as the few remaining trees and undecayed 
stumps of half a century ago fully indicate. Ac- 
cording to Emerson, as late as 1846 trees were 
standiog in Massachusetts of sizes varying 
from fifteen to twenty-two feet in circumfer- 
ence, Thechestnut is a tree found scattered 
over a wide territory, making its northern limits 
43° and extending south of Florida, with 
weatern limits undefined. As a timber tree 
it possesses a value for many purposes supe- 
rior to most other trees. It frequently rises 
in the forest to a height of fifty and sixty feet, 
very straight, and without branches, qualities 
which, added to its durability, make it valuable 
for frames for buildings. For fence-rails and 
posts, as a tree of widespread babitation, it 
has no superior. I can point to fence-rails 
made from it more than half a century ago, 
still sound and serviceable, and have known 
fence-posts set in the ground fora quarter of 
acentury to remain firm and durable. From 
my own experience in the matter, to secure its 
greatest duration we should cut the trees in 
June, when the bark peels most freely, and 
immediately divest the timber of its outside 
covering. This causes it to season rapidly 
and gives compactness to the fibers of the 
timber. 

‘“‘A valuable quality of the tree lies in the 
fact that, when cut, it is rapidly reproduced by 
sprouts coming from the roots—an excellent 
quality so far as it goes; but, probably from 
exhaustion of the parent roots, on which the 
live shoots are mainly dependent, every genera- 
tion of trees grows more feeble, until at last 
they grow to be mere poles. Hence, to keep a 
forest of them in full vigor, it is necessary to 
keep up a renewal from the seed, a process 
that Nature will be very apt to carry out 
where no obstacles prevent. The nuts fall on 
the fresh, light loom in autumn, and, under 
their scanty covering of leaves, spread by the 
winds, they vegetate early in spring. Its roots 
are branching near the surface, and conse- 
quently it.is easily transplanted. By the way- 
side it forms a beautiful tree. In the field or 
orchard it adds profit to beauty. It requires 
room for a full development, for in a few years 
its branches will spread over a wide aurface. 
The chestnut comes early into bearing and its 
fruit is very materially improved by cultiva- 





tion. By grafting from trees bearing the best 
specimens, a still further improvement would 
no doubt result. It is a tree worthy of a place 
in all collections and every farmer should 
have it under culture. 

“ Botanists reckon the American chestnut to 
be of the same species as the sweet or Spanish 
chestnut, which was originally introduced 
into the south of Europe from Asia, by the 
Greeks and Romans, many centuries ago. 
The flavor of our American chestuut is said to 
be much superior to its trans-Atlantic name- 
sake, which is extensively cultivated, not mere- 
ly for home use, but isan article of exteusive 
export from Southern Europe; and under cnl- 
tivation it would probably add a new and im- 
portant item to the resources of our country.” 





CLOVER AND PLASTER. 


THE Michigan Farmer, iv a long and interest- 
ing article on the relative value of clover and 
plaster as a manure, says: 


‘*Hence we may estimate that the effect of 
plowing under a crop of clover for the pur- 
pose of growing wheat, that had been grown 
with the advantage of a top-dres:ing of plaster, 
would be equal to one-third the increase of 
wheat on such land, or the price of six bushels 
of wheat with an equally increased amount of 
straws. When clover is grown merely to be 
plowed in, as every one knows it is on many 
wheat-growiog farms, there is an immense 
amount of vegetable substance brought in- 
timately in contract with the earthly and 
mineral material of which the soil is composed, 
and the larger the crop the more freely it 
must act. If plaster increases the crop above 
ground 75 per cent., as we have shown above, 
it must do the same for the roots and all those 
parts of the plants which grow and increase 
below the surface. Ofall the plants grown as 
crops in this state the clover has much the 
largest amount of roots; and tbe heavier the 
crop above ground the greater is the crop of 
the roots that support that growth. A series 
of actus] comparative experiments and exim- 
ivations in Germany resulted in showing that 
red clover left in the ground, when the crop 
was taken off, at the rate of 8,9001bs. of roots to 
the acre, to the depth of 104¢ inches of the soil. 
As we know that clover roots in the rich, 
gravelly loams of such counties as Cass and 
St. Joseph will penetrate to the depth of four 
feet and more, it will readily be seen that the 
amount of roots is really much larg-r, and 
that the amelioration and change effected at 
considerable depths, by revdering the soil 
adapted to nourish vegetation at such depths, 
must have a direct effect on the grain crop 
that follows. This must especially affect the 
growth of the wheat plant very favorably, as 
itis well known that the fibrous roots of wheat 
will seek nourishment in a mellow soil to 
depths almost as great as those at which the 
roots of the clover are found. Hence, it will be 
seen, while plaster promotes the increase of 
the clover plant enormously above ground, it 
also does fully as much, if not more, below the 
surface. It may be estimated that a full crop 
of clover, used solely as a green crop to enrich 
the soil, and weigbed in its dry condition, or 
as we would hay, gives to the land about three 
tons of vegetable matter above ground, and 
41¢ tons of vegetable matter that is in the 
roots to the depth of 11 to 12 inches below the 
surface. Then all this vegetable manure is 
evenly spread and distributed, and at least 
one-half of it is so completely and naturally 
arranged and mingled with the soil that we 
cannot by any possibility improve it. Our 
readers will readily see that this green crop 
manure is not such a very heavy one as they 
suppose it ought to be; for seven or eight tons 
of vegetable matter to the acre is not by avy 
means more than a very medium amount of 
manure. Hence, it is just as important that 
clover should be grown heavy when used to be 
turned in as when it is to be used for hay or for 
pasture.’’ 





A MODEL DAIRY. 


Tue London Court Circular is not quite the 
place where we should look for agricultural 
information, but we find the following descrip- 
tion in that paper of an immense model dairy, 
which does a good deal toward supplying the 
British metropolis with cream and milk : 


‘Some 10 years since the design was intro- 
duced of supplying the dwellers in this great 
city with milk and other dairy produce which 
for general excellence could not be surpassed. 
Like most good works, these laudable efforts 
were at first in a great measure abortive; but 
by dint of perseverance and good management 
the Aylesbury Dairy Company has assumed an 
importance far exceeding even the most san- 
guine expectations of its originators, and may 
fairly be designated one of the most useful and 
prosperous corporations now in operation. To 
give some idea of the gigantic nature of the 
business so successfully developed by this 
company, we may state that they daily supply 
some 5,000 families with milk, which is guar- 
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anteed, so far as human care and judg- 
ment can insure it, to be not only of the pur- 
est description, but obtained from perfectly 
healthy sources. Upward of 25,000 gallons of 
milk are dealt with every week, being the 
produce of nearly fifty farms, in some of the 
best of our dairy counties. To carry on this 
enormous trade the company have, in addition 
to their town premises, in St. Petersburgh 
Place, Bayswater, a large factory at Swindon 
anda dairy at Bourton, where all the surplus 
milk is converted into cheese. With such ad- 
mirable sources of supply, it is not a matter of 
surprise that the business has rapidly extend- 
ed and that so successful a commercial result 
has been achieved. The Aylesbury Dairy Com- 
pany can take into their Swindon factory 3,000 
gallons of milk daily, which they hold, as it 
were, in reserve. Inthe summer time, when 
the fashionable world is seeking recreation in 
garden parties, and when strawberries and 
cream and other such like seasonable delica- 
cies are in request, then the company are ina 
position to meet any sudden demand. They 
possess every modern appliance suitable for 
the dairy, and have the power of setting 1,500 
gallons of milk in 800 square feet of milk-pans, 
the product from which in ten hours’ time 
would be a large quantity of cream. The 
cream is daily sent to London, and after the 
orders are executed the surplus is made into 
butter, the excellence of which is such that 
the demand exceeds the supply.” 





A PRIMITIVE VEGETABLE. 


AT a meeting of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia Mr. Martindale ex- 
hibited some specimens of the sensitive fern 
(Onoclea sensibilis) in the curious condition 
known as the variety obtusilobata, The matter 
is of great interest, from the fact that this fern 
is perbaps the oldest living floral organism on 
the globe. It is found in a fossil state, and 
some paleontologists believe it has been in ex- 
istence for 500,000 years. On some of the pre- 
vailing theories of evolution it ought to have 
branched off, by ‘‘ gradual modifications,”’ into 
numerous descendants, and we ought to have 
allied species, if not allied genera. But not 
only are there no very closly allied genera, 
but only this one single species, and it shows 
no tendency to produce the slightest variation 
worth speaking about. If we could find a 
good substantial variation in this fern, it would 
be, therefore, a case of considerable interest. 
Dr. Asa Gray, in his ‘‘ Manual of Botany,” re- 
gards the so-called variety obtusilobata as no 
variety, but as a peculiar morphological con- 
dition of the same thing; and the specimens 
found by Mr. Martindale perfectly confirmed 
this view. The male frond of the Onoclea is 
but the female frond contracted and rolled up, 
asin the casein all frenos having the female 
fronds of a different character to the male. In 
the variety obtusilobata the sporangia are borne 
on a flat frond, like as in Aspidium, the lobes 
of tbe frond not rolling completely up, as in 
the perfect form. It is the same thing, with 
enly the frond not as perfectly transformed. 
The sensitive fern (‘‘sensitive’’ from its wither- 
ing so soon after gathering) is also of interest 
from its being as ‘‘bigbly organized,’’ not- 
withstanding its great age, as any fern of a 
much more modern origin, geologically speak- 
ing. There may be much to sustain the theory 
of a gradual progress from a simple to a com- 
plex structure through the course of ages; but 
the Onoclea is surely not among these facts, 





PROFESSOR PACKARD ON THE 
LOCUST. 


THE locust is again looming up like a terrify- 
ing specter to the farmers of the West. Prof. 
Packard, of Salem, Mass., has collected per- 
sonally and derived from farmers and others a 
mass of new information concerning the rav- 
ages of these destructive insects. This, with 
new observations on the habits of allied 
locusts in New England, will enable him to ex- 
tend our knowledge of the distribution of this 
destructive locust, and willin great part furn- 
ish data from which he can begin the construc- 
tion of a map indicating in colors its distribu- 
tion and migrations. By conference with Prof. 
Abbe, of the Weather Signal Bureau, the facts 
observed seem to point to an intimate con- 
nection between the prevailing winds at 
different seasons and at different alti- 
tudes, which may offer an explanation of 
the astonishing extent of the migrations of 
locusts eastward, and the return in swarms 
westward of the succeeding generation born in 
Kansas, Wisconsin, ete. It is the conclusion, 
from study of the migrations of the locusts in 
the Rocky Mountains region, that their period- 
ical visits probably coincide with unusual sea- 


sons, and that there are cycles of years recur- — 


ring favorable or unfavorable to insect life ; 
and it is believed that it will yet be possible to 
predict the arrival of injurious insects, and 80 
render it possible to provide against depreda- 
tions by them. If we shall be able to predict 





visitation of locusts on such a year in Kansas or 
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are most sought after by them, and increase 
those less liable to their ravages, and store 
them up fora year of famine, as did the ancient 
Egyptians. 

Ee ———__ 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


A PROVIDENCE (R. I.) cattle dealer gives’ 
the Woonsocket Patriot the prices paid by him 
in Montgomery County, Pa,, for milch cows. 
In 1885 and previous years he paid an average 
price of $18 to $24; in 1885 and 1836, $20; in 
1837 and 1838, $32; in 1839, $38; in 1840, $30; 
in 1841 and 1842, $19 ; in 1843, $22; thence up 
to 1849, $22 to $25; in 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 
and 1853, $26; in 1854, $28 (highest $40, lowest 
$22) ; in 1855 and 1856, $30 ; in 1857, $34 ; thence 
to 1860, $29;,in 1860 and 1861, $35; the next 
three years, $65 (some good ones going over 
$100) ; and since then prices have been as high 
or higher and market good. The prospect now 
is for a decline for some time. 


.- The wool-growers of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and West Virginia, all 
grangers, met at Cincinnati last month, and de- 
cided to erect a capacious storehouse at Steu- 
benville, O., for the purpose of storing their 
product and assorting it before placing it upon 
the market. 


.... There is said to be in Nicaragua a plant 
which when touched gives a shock like that of 
the electrical eel. If it could be grown in this 
country, it would form a most excellent hedge, 
if the effect of setting it out were not too 
shocking. 


AGRICULTURAL 


TREE SEEDS. TREE SEEDS. 


New Price-list, of above also of Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seeds, Flower Seeds, Gladiolus and 
Spring Bulbs, ready for mailing. Free to a!> appli- 
cants. J.M. THO N & ° 

15 John Street, New York. 











ans PLANTED BY A MILLION PEOPLE IN AMERICA. 
Vick’s ac atalogue, 300 Mlustrations, only 2 cents. 
Vi He loral Guide, Quarterly, 3 cents a year. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Ga 
cents; with elegant cloth covers, $1. 
All my publications are printed in En ros one an 
man. Address JAMES VICK, 


SEEDS. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer; and Dealer in 


Vegetable, Field, 
-Flower Seeds. 


Garden Toolsand Horticultural Books 





. ey 1 Priced Catalogues are now ready and 
mailed Hee’ to all eg oy hey —— all the 


ular sorts of table 
Field, and Flower s ceeds, tncluding yeeets, most 
desirable n season. 


novelties of the past 
WE 
THE GROCERS KEEP 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 
PURE AND-SILVER-GLOSS STARCH, 


KINCSFORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH, 


the Very Best In the Market. 


BURR ae GRIST Ras: 











LEON 


The Centennial Prize Medal mur 4 Diploma. 
NARD & SILLIMAN, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





FOR SALE, 

One of the best milk and stock bene in New En- 
gland.. Comprises 325 acres of superior land, well 
fenced and Baits bly Ly ~~ into ‘m pangs Feng tillage, 

asture, and woodland. Cuts 150 tons of hay, 

cows and other stock. The wholesale recell 


Splendid barn igor, with wing 60x20. 





Price 
fos a amount ay nalance can remain. 
‘Or u enciose stamp 0 

‘GEO. W. DOANE. Spriughe 


rden, 530 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


FARM 8: circulars of Blooded Cattle, 
MBE steer, Ho oe, siren Sporting Dogs, ete., 
N. BOYER, Parxesburg, Pa 


TUBRROSHD F Ferrans Wigs 


roses, 1 Gloxinia 








for Catalogue. nites aay! of bo ets. bend ada 
U WANT "A ‘ LADY” 
tromttzes zou heey D Rie is mag | mame finest 


4 oy ahh. zproduative, a and 
vevewhoul reliable. Nine years tes' 

appruved by the best esteieees “_ the Union. 
a doz.; er, = 


r 100 
pais, yall or of Ure ress. Circulars and Drice-list of of 
oto: “& E £0. W. AMEBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 





Combined CATALOGUE rt 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all purchasers of our books, either 


or Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 


To others, on receipt of 25c. 
Plain Plant or Seed Coin, without 


plate, free to 
jrla 


Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


MFERRY co» 








&c. d 
Farmer, "Gardener & Florist. Address, 


DM. — BRY & CO., De Detroit, Mich. 





















PRICE GREATLY REDUCED. Tarns 
a furrow on level land —- to tae best 
dside plow. 


Manuf’d only by 











= ALL BOSTON, MASS. 

COLL S&CO.S Gant oes ae 

A rT os ay 
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See puns 

90% Qeericu ans Bh sEND 

Gp OUR “AopRESS TO) 








Y, 
fo % wee OLLINS & Co. 


2 WATER St-NEW-YORK City, 
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RICH FARMING LANDS 
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FOR SALE VERY CHEAP! 
Union Pacific Railroad Company. 


to secure a HOME in the GREAT CENTRAL BELT OF POPULATION AND WEALTH onthe line of the 
WORLD'S HIGHWAY! 


3,000,000 ACRES IN EASTERN NEBRASKA, 


GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, THE GARDEN OF THE WEST. 


se lands are in the ae Aq of the United States. on the 41st degree of North Latitude, the 


The 
central ‘ine of the weet Tem 


raising unsurpassed by any in tne ‘Soton States. 


nme of the American Continent,and for grain-growing and stock- 


Cheaper in Price, more favorable terms given, and more convenient to market than canbe found elsewhere. 
FREE HOMESTEADS FOR ACTUAL SETTLERS! 
THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 

SOLDIERS ENTITLED TO A HOMESTEAD OF 160 ACRES. 
Free Passes to Purchasers of Railroad Land. 

Send for new Ppperiotive Pamphlet, with new Maps, published in English, German Swedish, Dan- 


“THE PIONEER,” 


we 
ish,and Bohemian. 


a handsome ILLUSTRATED ~* with maps, etc., 
FREE to allapplicants. Addres: 


and containing the HOMESTEAD LAW. Mailed 


O. F. DAVIS, 


Land Commissioner VU, P. R. R., OMAHA, NEB. 





TREES. 


APPLE, PEAR, 


TREES. 


PLUM, CHERRY, 
ORANGE, 


ALL KINDS 0 i} ORNAMENTAL. 
Hardy, thrifcy, reliable. Prices to suit the times. 
Now is the time for Farmers to get orchards at 
very little cost. Address 
SEARS, HENRY & CO., 
SENECA NURSERIES, GENEVA, N. Y. 


CHEAP CROPS. 


e 6,000 acres were last tt eee with 
aaa fertilizers, based on anal crops, and 
the results were such as to aa fact that they are 
profitabie to the farmer. Six of 


MATFIELD FE RTI LIZE RS 


of 1876 were te by Pror. W. 0. ATWATER, 
CHEMIST OF INNECTICUT AG 
VALUE | and _ every case 





eus dant 
their AGHICULTURAL v4 UE. ye of ffer oe 


to any one who wi prov e our fertilizers of 1877 to 
be substantially below the standard given on every 
pam ny,who cw - alt lie we fertiliser 
5 e y supplies in a r 
Gill the soil elernents found in the crop. Directions for 
application sent with nts vs Send fer pam 
to Y N. HOOPER, 
Manager Matieid Fertilizer Co., 


‘ pheno penauen “ne St., Boston. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone — — Flour. 


TER ri Oaice, 190 Fro 
Now York Office Front S street. 


ta Farmers and Da Dealers are’ invited to send for 
Circular. 


‘6 The Best Thing in the West ” 


Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe R.R. 
LANDS 


IN KANSAS. 
2,500,000 ACRES 


of the best Farming and mqrteeitare) Lands in Amer- 
ica, situated in and near the beautiful Cottonwood 
and Upper Arkansas Valleys, the garden of the West, 
on 
11 Years’ Credit, with 7 Per Cent. Interest. 
FARE REFUNDED 
to Purchasers of Land, 





sent free. Addr ~r 
Acting La issioner, Topeka Kansas ; ‘or 
L. H. NOLTING, 239 Brosdway. New York. 


&@" Circulars, with Map, giving full information, 
OHNSON, 





SEED WAREHOUSE 
41 STATE STREET 


oS 





Catalogues Free on Application. 


Peach Bottom Rooting, Slate, 


TO BUILDERS.—We are now prepared to furnish 
the best Roofing Slate in this country, in any quan- 
ie all sizes, at short notice 

r Slate is yoscummented by allleading Architects. 
peed by the United States Government anda all State 


ns 

Color invariably a dark blue, not varie eats no 
ribbons, flaws,or seams. Quarried below the water- 
line. Mantel, ‘Register, an Cemetery Stock gotten 
out to order. 











Fish Guano. 


Dry-Ground Fish Guano. 8 to = r cent, Am- 
monia, 15 per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. 


Half-Dry Fish Scra good ality. Also Su= 
perphoshate and Pine Is and Guano. 
PRICES LOW. 
Address QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER CO., 
180 STATE ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


MANHATTAN BLOOD GUANO. 


Ed. F. Cooke, Ceneral Agent, 
38 Piatt St., New York. 


Areliable and first-class Fertilizer for Corn, To- 
bacco, Grass, Grain, and Root Crops and all kinds of 
Vegetables ‘and Small Fruits. Every coo 

& guaranteed analysis. For prises, ot circulars, 
apply to 
WINC & EVANS, Manufacturers, 

38 PLATT 8T.. NEW YORK. 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 
51 Powers’s 
a N, Y. 


Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 



















MATTHEWS” GARDEN SEED 
uetion of the inventor of 


‘or Send for 
rcular. Manu- 


only by 
VERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


FARMERS’ 
BONE AND FERTILIZING COMPANY, 


having received the highest Medal and Certificate 
of Merit at the Great Centennial Bxposition, at 
Philadelphia, cali the attention of all interested in 
a good honest Fertilizer to thelr improved list for 
1877. Superior to any in market for the price. 


h Grade eae hat 
igh Grade Su 


“Peotacn enand Pt eet, 
anantoe: mew Bees 


Send for Circular. 


WM. A. FISHER, Pres, THOS. W: TREGO, Treas. 
JOEL W. STRAWM, Sec’y and Chemist. 


OFFICE No. 116 N. DEL. AVE., PHILA., PA. 


Peruvian Guano 
Guaranteed. 


iomne undersigned now offer FOR 8 ta very 
price, N GUAR, in condit' on fit for 
immadiate use by the dril GUARANTEEING T 


For HOBSON: H HURTA ABO & CO., 
Government Consigness of Save ST., Now lew York. 
FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC GUANO. 
A NO. 1 FERTILIZER, 


It is mpt, active, 4 reliable. Twelve years’ 
sui cfu ue gs, goer rate. Quality a igh- 


ann tee bh ase Gree ieee 
LANE & BODLEY CO. 

TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE, 

$100.00 IN GOLD | #32 


the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over s‘x 
pnd six days’ practical tests, conducted by 














naan for chtonie, satning goserip tion and details of 


BoDL eY 00. 





John and Water Sts., Cincinnati. 


_ Finest bolted Slate Pye in the market for Plastic 
and Paint. Add. e 


THE PEACH BOTTOM SLATE MINING CO., 
733 WALNUT S1., Philadelphia. 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant- 
OIL. 


The Oldest Brand, Sate Beyond all Chance. 
on nt | Baer ILLUMIN 


ATOR. 
send Pog to THe DEVOE 
MAN rG@ CO., 80 Beaver &t., New Yark. 











THE 
BURN HOME LIGHT oi 
is the urning in the 
T H E ated ao Ly of 10 , XB 
BEST.) “GoGo 
R5e. RISLEYW’sS R5e. 
EXTRACT OF WITCH HAZEL, 
Equal in quality to any made and only half the price. 
A NECESSITY FOR THE STABLE AS 
WELL AS FOR MANKIND. 
6-0z. Bottles, 25c. Pint Botties, 50c. 
Relieves Beadathe. Toothache. Remche. Sore 
Eyes. Nose-Bleed, Bleeding Lungs, Painfu 
ites, Asthma, Reduces swellings. Piles, oo 
Cur Bruises, Scalds, Burns Sprains, Wounds, 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Chilblains, Varicose Veins, 


Neura etc. 
wallgviates: § Sraxrp and BRUISES, toe 
rses are so liable. 


CHAS. F. RISLEY. Proprietor, 
WHOLESALE DRUGG 


71 Warren Street, New York. 
For Sale by all Druggist 


XK Cancer 


Cured, by Dr. KrnasLey, who has 
in avery extensive and 

nctios at vitowe.N. Y.,for more than twen- 
persons cured of. this much- 

cares Ww witnesses 7 nies Gelente b= 
Sth seal teow them from Ba egae en d untimely 

Vaiss fora cienilen wiring tult parcivclere Nddrese 
W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D., Rome, Ne Ye 
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Risingsun 
STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of_ Polish, Savin i 
lines, . Darebiihe € £ “Oheapness, m Uinegugles 


F, ML. HOLMES & C0, 


The largest Furnitur 
Factory in the United 
States. Holmes’s Furni- 








ture can be bought from 
dealers in any part of 
the country or at the 


warerooms, 186 Hanover 





St., Boston, Mass 


THIS 


IS THE ORIGINAL 
HOLMES RECLINING 


CHATR, WHICH HAS NO 
EQUAL. 


R. HOE & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





PRINTING PRFSSF®::: 


4 B ow ” ss 
PRINTING MAT eicy 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Every article connected with the arts of Letter- 
Press, Copper-Plate, and Lithographic Printing, Book- 
binding, Electroty ping, and a A ae 4 always on 
hand or furnished at short notice 


CAST STEEL SAWS, 
VENEER § SAW MILLS AND RESAWING 


ES 
HYDRAULIC AND SUREW PRESSES 
for Pressing Paper, Tobacoo, ——- |  ~arery ete., etc., 
and for Expesedtng th 
Grand, Broome, Sheriff, Co lumbia, and Gold 
treets. New 
a Dearbera “i Chie ok 





SELF-ACTING ELECTRIC DISKS 


To Cwe Siok Nerves, Pains and Local Weakness. 








LONG DISK, 4 by 12 inches, and 
strap to go around the body, $3.50. 
& EXTRA LONG DISK, 4by 18in., 
and strap with buckle for larger 
body, $5.00. 
# Eachone istested and 

warranted. They are 
flexible, self-applying. 
and act withoutcare 
They prove 





S trouble. 
sufficiently active and 
durable forthis method 
Disk sent by mail on 
reecipt of price by 





: GARRATT & CO., 
Large Disk, 5 by Sin, | No. 6 Hamilton Place, |2 by 5 inch. 
BEST for — cases, Boston, Mass, $1.00. 











tHe @ BOSS#fi 
CENTENNIAL, 


AS WELL AS VIENNA, 


WILSON**982°° 


HIGHEST AWARD, 


A MEDAL. AND DIPLOMA, 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


IN THE WORL 


BUY WILSON fis, 


For Sale Everywhere. Agents Wanted. 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 


NEW YORK AQUARIUM JOURNAL: 


A BESOTIP ET ¥ wera? TED EIGHT- 


Devoted to oanane History and (rating of the 
Monsters. Marveis, and Wonders % hy 
“ Entertaining, Instractive, an —0 
‘A bright newspaper for the Titele acgea the 
nana circle.” 
Forwarded to any address for one dollar per annum, 
beral special rates vo clubs of five and upward. 
Send for specimen number. 
Published at the a’ York asthe 
a DWAY AND 35th STREET, 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


CRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 


PIANOS. 


MATC > 
88 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
CEND FOR. ELLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 











20 Fire Premium ahead of AT at Centennial, Hand and, 


yor Prints 


Soe 


THE, INDEPENDENT 


First PREMIUM and DIPLOMA Awarded over > +m Coumesiters by the St. Louis Ari 


cultural and 


MILES’ 


ical Association, 1670, and by every Fair wherever qnayeines. 





The Perfection of Science and the Greatest Discovery of the Age. 


It is guaranteed perfectly Pure and Wholesome. Itis the best and most Economical Baking Powder in 
the world. One teaspoonful of Miles’ Premium will go further than three of any other Powder. 

‘Delay makes no difference with Miles’ Premium, It can be made up into dough and baked in five 
minutes or five hours, just as it suits tne convenience of the housekeeper. This delay is fatal to all other 


Baking Powders, and we challenge them to the test. 


Miles’ Premium will take the place of all yeast or yeast-cake and will not spoil by keeping. Every 


box guaranteed or money refunded. 


WHAT LEADING PHILADELPHIA GROCERS SAY: 


We, the undersigned, Grocers of the City of Philadelphia, have sold and used MILES’ PREMIUM BAKING 
PowDkER for the last four or five years, and we cheerfully recommend it to our customers as one of the best 


Baking Powders we have ever seen. 
Rebd't Stiles, N. E. o-. Fi and ge Garden Sts, 
emare 188) e Aven 
Josinh ¢. B ooke, oth and Wallace Sts. 
unk kel. 18th and Wallace Sts. 
Wa. T. Blakley, Ss. E. cor. 17th and Mt.Vernon Sts. 


E. psent Clark 


Hiced and Chestnut Sts. 
hell, Fletcher Ce. 


12th and Chestnut Sts. 


omas Scott & ‘oO. 120 Market Street. 
John H. Parker, ch a apa Market Sts 


Manufactured by E. H. MILES & CO., 114 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 1873. 


PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 






THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


For the HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 


The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. 


It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 


HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet o 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


NEW HAVEN CORR. 











MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 
eet: 13 John Street, New York. 

r Factories, Middietown, Conn. 
HOTELS. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


NINTH AND tno leat STREETS 
phia. 

J.E. KINGSLEY & CO. 

OS LST ATS 


TRAVEL 


ST. AUGUSTINE 


to Nassau and Havana. 


CRAND EXCURSION. 


During March the steamers of the New York. Sa- 

yeaa ah, aod Nassau Maii Steamship Line will call at 

t. Augustine andrun on to Havana. For schedules 
and low excursion rates apply to 


MURRAY, FERRIS & CO., 
62 South Street. 


w xo 4% AND PHI Av PHIA 
i baad fae +e ye LP tab tng 1 














In New ae pniroed of al Jersey, foot 
ft Liberty Street, and foot of Clarkson Stree’ 3 
fown. in 1 Pallade *hliadeiphia~Norva Pennsylvania ree 


8 Streets. 
~ a mm Se 


“wo 
Trains leave New t, for 
Trenton and Pnicaeiphi ‘a at + 0, Peak a3 reap M,. 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 12:00 P. d at 4:00 P. m: for Trenton. 
ane ng Sascha _ nm Street at ti 15, 8:15, 9:15, 11: ME 
‘Leave Philadel pt Me from station of North Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad 


d Berks Streets, at 7:30, 8:30 
0,110 ay 10, i, ba. 


PM. - 
a NS, 9:10, 


Fubaes ¢ Tom cars afe macins to thn 58 
"clock tenia tout book Nowe ork and 
any hia. “ 


St 0-50 A. Ma; 3:80. 1000 PM. 
Tickets for sale at foot of igberty Street, foot of 
Nos. 529 and 944 Broadway. 


Clarkson Street, B at the 
inci) w-} ai offices of s He allway C Co. in 
Kew ork and bes at 4Court Street, 
kiyn. e,checked from residence to desti- 

gd. P. BALDWIN Gen. Pass. Agent. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 









School a. Fine-sdaed. low prised: ware 
Catalogue with ete.. t 
Blymyer armen? Co., Cincinnati,o. 


BUCKEYE SEL h POUNARY< 








Vaspuus 6 Torr 102 


94 St, Cincinnati, 








public ince 18:36, heh have ae 


Peo iaaress either TROY N. Y. 
PAKY, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sam named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tar InpE- 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 














premiums, postage paid. 
Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist ............... --.--$1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic rg Fe na aice total Nagetetig 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine........... - 260 3800 
Frank Leslie’ s iftestraiea Weekly. 360 400 
Pa re ’s Beok (with chromo 
i “f - iaaietaaiciic 3 00 
arper’s Magazine.......+se.core 3 & 4.00 
ge et Ab RE bet fd --» 360 4°00 
UII EE 56056 0c iso's een sek - 360 400 
Home Journal.............. - 260 800 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with ‘steel 
engravip —_ Rustic 
Waeethdy enweessxs ies er ee 6 
Ladies’ Journal -- 360 400 
Lippincott’s -- 360 400 
Littell’s Livi - 750 8 00 
National Sun -100 150 
Popular Betenct Monthly - 460 500 
St. Nicholas M: 2% 3 00 
Scribner’s Mont 360. 400 
Sunday Magazine 230 275 
FL) TARR REPRE, Ggpapee 360 400 
The Nation-(new subs. Pode cdedd 4% 6520 
The: Nursery (new subs.)....... -- 135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225. 250 
Nae ea setae cxeres o 80 1 00 
sbyte Seametr newsubs.)310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............450 500 
Forest and’ Stream............... 8 50 4 00 
Eclectic Magazine....... seeecesee 450 8606500 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest........ - 8% 110 
“ Wide ae Tiustra: gy - oe 
Magazine for Young Prople.. 
New York Semi-Weekiy Pm... 260 300 


t" POSTMASTERs and others ise: 
ae SS to act as agents can receive furth 
ormation by applying to us. 











Tun INDEPENDENT” Puxes, Nos. 31 an 49 Boss SraaiT 
one i. i 
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[March 8, 1877 





We offer any one of the following PREM1 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 


$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance(either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens's Works, 
bound in Cloth. For full particu- 
lars see page 15. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘*Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Grant and Wilson.” Fine Steel En- 
gravings. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin 
coln at the White House.” 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.O. Box 2787, New York City. 


Ghe Intlependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
ean be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 














quested to do so. 
‘2 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
“ “ “ 1.50 
bs “ “ “ 0.75 
> after 3 months, “ 3.50 
” after 6 months, ® 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
teceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 


THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient rece’: 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for mor. 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated, 
the change in the date of expiration on the little ye. 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is mace 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW’ & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
Post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2—If a pélson orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
Office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
hewspapers and periodicals from the post-office, 01 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
Jacie evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


Pe a scaainy Hest! EMEC Dyetinice eties 
times (dn IS OR SI Tbe. 4 os i 0 
b three mont ea a 8).80¢ 

B “ . +. 
s “ nave “ road as fe * Vise: 





ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





1 time., resseeneesesegGile 
Bi? months} % . 800. 
6 “ 
& . e “ 

PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Firry CEnts A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


’ Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York Cit 
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